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PROLOGUE. 


Berwenan the 10th and 18th centuries Civilisa- 
tion withdrew from Egypt and Syria, rested for a 
little space at Constantinople, and then passed 
away to the western climes of Europe. 

From that period these climes have been the 
grand laboratory in which Civilisation has wrought 
out tefinement in every art and every science, 
and whence it has diffused its benefits over the 
earth. It has taught commerce to plough the 
waves of every sea with the adventurous keel; 
it has enabled handfuls of disciplined warriors to 
subdue the mighty armaments of oriental princes ; 
and its daring sons have planted its banners 
amidat the eternal ice of tho poles. It has cut 
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down the primitive forests of America; carried 
trade into the interior of Africa ; annihilated time 
and distance by the aid of steam; and now con- 
templates how to force a passage through Suez 
and Panama. 

The bounties of Civilisation are at present 
almost everywhere recognised. 

Nevertheless, for centuries has Civilisation esta- 
blished, and for centuries will it maintain, its head- 
quarters in the great cities of Western Europe: 
and with Civilisation does Vice go hand-in-hand. 

Amongst these cities there is one in which 
contrasts of a strange nature exist. The most 
unbounded wealth is the neighbour of the most 
hideous poverty; the most gorgeous pomp is 
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placed in strong relief by the most deplorable 
squalor; the most seducing luxury is only sepa- 
rated by a narrow wall from the most appalling 
misery. 

‘The crumbs which fall from the tables of the 
rich would appear delicious viands to starving 
millions; and yet those millions obtain them not! 

In that city there are in all districts five pro- 
minent buildings: the church, in which the 
pious pray ; the gin-palace, to which the wretched 
poor resort to drown their sorrows; the pawn- 
broker’s, where miserable creatures pledge their 
raiment, and their children’s raiment, even unto 
the last rag, to obtain the means of purchasing 
food, and—alas! too often—intoxicating drink ; 
the prison, where the victims of a vitiated con- 
dition of society expiate the crimes to which they 
have been driven by starvation and despair; and 
the workhouse, to which the destitute, the aged, 
and the friendless hasten to lay down their aching 
heads—and die! 

And, congregated together in one district of 
this city, is an assemblage of palaces, whence 
emanate by night the delicious sounds of music ; 
within whose walls the foot treads upon rich 
carpets; whose sideboards are covered with plate ; 
whose cellars contain the choicest nectar of the 
temperate and torrid zones; and whose inmates 
recline beneath velvet canopies, feast at each meal 
upon the collated produce of four worlds, and 
scarcely have to breathe a wish before they find it 
gratified. 

Alas ! how appalling are these contrasts! 

And, as if to hide its infamy from the face of 
heaven, this city wears upon its brow an everlast- 
ing cloud, which even the fresh fan of the morn- 
ing fails to disperse for o single hour each day! 

And in one delicious spot of that mighty city 
—whose thousand towers point upwards, from 
horizon to horizon, as an index of its boundless 

agnitude—stands the dwelling of one before 
whom all knees bow, and towards whose royal 
footstool none dares approach save with down- 
cast eyes and subdued voice. The entire world 
showers its bounties upon the head of that 
favourcd mortal; a nation of millions does 
homage to the throne whereon that being is 
exalted. The dominion of this personage so 
supremely blest extends over an empire on which 
the sun never sets—an empire greater than Jen- 
ghiz Khan achieved or Mohammed conqucred. 

This is the parent of a mighty nation; and yet 
uround that parent’s seat the children crave for 
bread! 

Women press their little ones to their dried-up 
breasts in the agonies of despair; young delicate 
creatures waste their energies in toil from the 
dawn of day till long past the hour of midnight, 
perpetuating their unavailing labour from the 
hour of the brilliant sum to that when the dim 
candle sheds its light around the attic’s naked 
walls; and even the very pavement groans be- 








neath the weight of grief which the poor are 
doomed to drag over the rough places-of this city 
of sad contrasts. 

For in this city the daughter of the peer is 
nursed in enjoyments, and passcs through an 
uninterrupted avenue of felicity from the cradle 
to the tomb; while the daughter of poverty opens 
her eyes at her birth upon destitution in all its 
most appalling shapes, and at fngth sells her 
virtue for a loaf of bread. 

There are but two words known in the moral 
alphabet of this great city; for all virtues are 
summed up in the one, and all vices in the other: 
and those words are 

WEALTH. | POVERTY. 

Crime is abundant in this city: the lazar- 
house, the prison, the brothel, and the dark 
alley, are rife with all kinds of enormity; in the 
same way as the palace, the mansion, the club- 
house, the parliament, and the parsonage, are 
each and all characterised by their different de- 
grees and shades of vice. But wherefore specify 
crime and vice by their real names, since in this 
city of which we speak they are absorbed in the 
multi-significant words—Wsattu and Poverty? 

Crimes borrow their comparative shade of 
enormity from the people who perpetrate them : 
thus is it that the wealthy may commit all social 
offences with impunity ; while the poor are cast 
into dungeons and coerced with chains, for only 
following at o humble distance in.the pathway of 
their lordly precedents. 

From this city of strange contrasts branch off 
two roads, leading to two points totally distinct 
the one from the other. 

One winds its tortuous way through all the 
noisome dens of crime, chicanery, dissipation, 
and voluptuousness : the other meanders amidst 
rugged rocks and wearisome acclivities, it is true, 
but on the wayside are the resting-places of recti- 
tude and virtue. 

Along those roads two youths are journeying. 

They have started from the same point; but 
one pursues the former path, and the other the 
latter. 

Both come from the city of fearful contrasts ; 
and both follow the whcels of fortune in different 
directions. 

Where is that city of fearful contrasts? 

Who are those youths that have thus entered 
upon paths so opposite the one to the other? 

And to what destinies do those separate roads 
conduct them ? 


CHAPTER I, 
THE OLD HOUSE IN SMITHPIBLE. 
Oor narrative opens at the commencement of 


July, ent F 
6 night was dark*and stormy. The sun 
had set behind huge piles of dingy maria clouds, 


which, after losing the golden hue with which 
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they were for awhile tinged, became sombre and 
menacing. The blue portions of the sky that 
here and there had appeared before the sunset, 
were now rapidly covered over with those murky 
clouds which are the hiding-places of the storm, 
and which seemed to roll themselves together in 
dense and compact masses, ere they commenced 
the elemental war. 

In the same manner do the earthly squadrons 
of cavalry and mighty columns of infantry form 
themselves into one collected armament, that the 
power of their onslaught may bc the more terrific 
and irresistible. 

That canopy of dark and threatening clouds 
was formed over London; and a stifling hcat, 
which there was not a breath of wind to allay or 
att pervaded the streets of the great metru- 
polis. 

Everything portended an awful storm. 

In the palace of the peer and the hovel of the 
artisan the windows were thrown up; and at 
many, both men and women stood to contem- 
ra the scene—timid children crowding behind 
them, 

The heat became more and more oppressive. 

At length large drops of rain fell, at intervals 
of two or three inches apart, upon the pavement. 

And then a flash of lightning, like the forked 
lay fr of one of those fiery serpents of which we 
read in oriental tales of magic and enchantment, 
darted forth from the black clouds overhead. 

At an interval of a few seconds the roar of the 
thunder, reverberating through the arches of 
heaven—now sinking, now exalting its- fearful 
tone, like the iron wheels of a chariot rolled over 
a road with patches of uneven pavement here 
and there—stunned every ear, and struck terror 
ae many a heart—the innocent as well as the 
guilty. 

It died away, like the chariot, in the distance; 
and then all was solemnly still. 

The interval of silence which succeeds the pro- 
tracted thunder-clap is appalling in the extreme. 

A little while—and again the lightning illumi- 
nated the entire vault above: and again the 
thunder, in unequal tones,—amongst which was 
one resembling the rattling of many vast iron 
bars together,—awoke every echo of the metro- 
polis from north to south, and from east to west. 

This time the dread interval of silence was 
suddenly interrupted by the torrents of rain that 
now deluged the streets. 

There was not a breath of air; and the rain fell 
as perpendicularly straight asa line. But with 
it came a sense of freshness and of a pure atmo- 
sphere, which formed an agreeable and cheering 
contrast to the previously suffocating heat. It 
was like the spring of the oasis to the wanderer 
in the burning desert. 

But still the lightning played, and the thunder 
rolled, above. 

At the first explosion of the storm, amidst the 
thousands of men and women and children, who 
were see.. hastening hither and thither, in all 
directions, as if they were flying from the plague, 
was one person on whose exterior none could 
gaze without being inspired with a mingled sen- 
timent of admiration and interest. 

He was a youth, apperendy not more than 
sixteen years of age, although taller than boys 
usually are at that period of life. But the ten- 

of his years was divined by the extreme 
y and juvenile loveliness of his counte- 
nance, which was ag fair and delicate as that of a 
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young girl. His long luxuriant har, of a seauti- 
light chestnut colour, and here and there bor- 
rowing dark shades from the frequent undula- 
tions in which it rolled, flowed not only over the 
collar of his closely-buttoned blue frock coat, but 
also upon his shoulders. Its extremo profusion, 
and the singular manner in which he wore it, 
were, however, partially concealed by the breadth 
of the brim of his hat, that was placed as it were 
entirely upon the back of his head, and, being 
thus thrown off his countenance, revealed the 
high, intelligent, and polished forehead above 
which that rich hair was carefully parted, 

His frock coat, which was single-breasted, 
and buttoned up to the throat, set off his sym- 
metrical and elegant figure to the greatcst 
advantage. His shoulders were broad, but were 
characterised by that fine fall or slope which is 
so much admired in the opposite sex. He wore 
spurs upon the hecls of his diminutive polished 
boots ; and in his hand he carrried a light riding- 
whip. But he was upon foot and alone; and, 
when the first flash of lightning dazzled his ex- 
pressive hazel eyes, he was eel traversing the 
foul and filthy arena of Smithfield-market. 

An imagination poetically inspired would sup- 
pose a similitude of a beautiful flower upon a 
fetid manure heap. 

He cast a pape which may almost be termed 
one of affright, around ; and his cheek became 
flushed, He had evidently lost his way, and 
was uncertain where to obtain an asylum against 
the coming storm. 

The thunder burst above his head; and a 
momentary shudder passed over his frame. Ie 
accosted a man to.inquire his way; but the 
answer he received was rude, and associated 
with a ribald joke. 

He had not courage to demand a second time 
the information he sought; but, with a species 
of haughty disdain at the threatening storm, and 
a proud reliance upon himself, proceeded on- 
wards at random. 

He even slackened his pace: a contemptuous 
smile curled his lips, and the glittering -white 
teeth appeared as it were between two rose- 
leaves. 

His chest, which was very prominent, rose up 
and down almost convulsively ; for it was evi- 
dent that he endeavoured to master conflicti 
feelings of vexation, alarm, and disgust — 
produced by the position in which he found 
himself. 

To one so young, so delicate, and so frank ir 
appearance, the mere fact of losing his way by 
night in a disgusting neighbourhood, during ar 
impending storm, and insulted by a low-life 
ruffian, was not the mere trifle which it would 
have been considered by the hardy and ex- 
perienced man of the world. 

Not a public conveyance was to be seen; and 
the doors of all the houses arcund appeared in- 
hospitably closed: and every moment it, soer ed 
to grow darker. 

ccident conducted the interesting young 
stranger into that labyrinth of narrow and dirty 
streets which lies in the immediate vicinity of the 
north-western angle of Smithfield-market. 

It was in this horrible neighbourhood that the © 
youth was now wandering. He was Algom! 
shocked at the idea that human beings ooul 
dwell in such fetid and unwholesome dens ; for 
he gazed with wonder, disgust, and alarm \ 
the houses on either side. It seemed as if he 
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‘‘ Look alive, then,” said Dick ; and he forth- 
with took from beneath his gabardine several 
small parcels done up in brown paper. 

The other man likewise divested the pockets of 
his fustian coat of divers packages; and all these 
were piled upon the table. 

— strange and mysterious proceeding then took 

ace. 
The person in the fustian coat approached the 
chimney, and applied a small turnscrew, which 
be took from his pocket, to a screw in the iron 
frame-work of the, rusty grate. In a few 
moments he was enabled to remove the entire 
grate with his hands; a square aperture of con- 
siderable dimensions was then revealed, Into 
this place the two men thrust the parcels which 
they had taken from their pockets: the grate was 
replaced, the screws were fastened once morte, 
and the work of concealment was complete. 

The one in the gabardine then advanced to- 
wards that portion of the wall which was between 
the two windows; and the youth in the adjoining 
room now observed for the first time that the 
shutters of those windows were closed, and that 
coarse brown paper had been pasted all over the 
chinks and joints. Dick applied his hand ina 
peculiar manner to the part of the wall just 
alluded to, and a slidmg panel immediately re- 
vealed a capacious cupboard. Thence the two 
men took food of by no means a coarse descrip- 
tion, glasses, pipes, and tobacco; and, havin 
hermetically closed the recess once more, seat 
themselves at the table to partake of the good 
cheer thus mysteriously supplied. 

The alarm of the poor youth in the next cham- 
ber, as he sari oo ia these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings, may be better conceived than depicted. 
His common sense told him that he was in the 
den of lawless thieves—perhaps murderers ; in a 
house abounding with the secret means of con- 
‘ealing every kind of infamy. His eyes wan- 
aered away from the little window that had 
enabled him to observe the above-described pro- 
ceedings, and glanced fearfully around the room 
in which he was concealed. e almost expected 
to see the very floor open beneath his feet. He 
.ooked down mechanically as this idea flitted 
through his aay ae and to his horror and 
dismay he beheld a trap-door in the floor. There 
was no mistaking it: there it was—about three 
feet long and two broad, and a little sunken 
beneath the level of its frame-work. 

Near the edge of the trap-door lay an object 
which also attracted the youth’s attention and 
added to his fears. It was a knife with a long 
blade pointed like a dagger. About three inches 
of this blade was covered with a peculiar rust: 
the youth shuddered ; could it be human blood 
that had stained that instrument of death ? 

Every circumstance, however trivial, aided, in 
such a place as that, to arouse or confirm the 
worst fears, the most horrible suspicions. 

The voices of the two men in the next room 
fell upon the youth's ear; and, perceiving that 
escape was still impracticable, he determined to 
gratify that curiosity which was commingled 
with his fears. 

*s Well, now, avout this t’other job, Dick?” 
said Bill. 

‘It’s Jem as started it,’ was the reply.” 
‘¢ But he told me all about it, and so we may as 
well talkitover. It’s up Islington way—up there 
between Kentish Town and Lower Holloway.” 

‘* Who's crib is it?” 








‘¢ A swell of the name of Markham. He is 
old fellow, and has two sons. Once, the eldest, is 
with his regiment; t’other, the youngest, is only 
about fifteen, or so—a mere kid.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s no danger to be expected from 
him. But what about the flunkies >” 

‘‘ Only two man-servants and three vimen. 
Once of the man-servants is the old butler, too fat 
to do any good; and t’other is a young tiger.” 

‘¢ And that’s all?” 

‘“ That’s all. Now 
quite enough to crack 
it to be done? ”’ 

‘“* Let’s say to-morrow night; there is no moon 
now to speak on, and business in other quarters 
is slack.”’ 

‘‘So be it. Here goes, then, to the success of 
our new job at old Markham’s;”’ and as the 
burglar uttered ‘these words he tossed off a 
bumper of brandy. 

This example was followed by his worthy com- 
panion ; and their conversation then turned upon 
other topics. . 

‘“‘ I say, Bill, this old house has seen some jolly 
games, han’t it?”’ 

‘‘T should think ithad too. It was Jonathan 
Wild’s favourite crib; and he was no fool at 
keeping things dark.”’ 

‘No, surely. I dare say the well-staircase in 
the next room there, that’s covered over with the 
trap-door, has had many a dead body flung dowa 
it into the Fleet.” 

* Ah! and without telling no tales too. But 
the trap-door has been nailed over for some years 
now.” 

The unfortunate youth in the adjacent cham- 
ber was riveted in silent horror to the spot, as 
these fearful details fell upon his ears. 

‘‘ Why was the trap-door nailed down }’’ 

“*’Cos there's no use for that now, since the 
house is uninhabited, and no more travellers 
comes to lodge here. Besides, if we wanted to 
nee use of such a conwenience, there’s ano- 
ther ——’’ 

A loud clap of thunder prevented the remainder 
of this sentence from reaching the youth’s ears. 

‘‘Y’ve heard it said that the City is going to 
make great alterations in this quarter,”” observed 
Dick, after a pause. ‘ Ifso be they comos near 
us, we must shift our quarters.”’ ; 

‘* Well, and don’t we know other cribs as good 
as this—and just under the very nose of the au- 
thorities too? The nearer you gets to them the 
safer you finds yourself. o’d think now that 
here, and in Peter-street, and on Saffron-hill too, 
there was such cribs as this? Lord, how such 
coves as Riss and me docs laugh when them 
chaps in the Common Council and the House of 
Commons gets on their legs and praises the blue- 
bottles up to the skies as the most acutest police 
in the world, while they wotes away the people's 
money to maintain ’em !”’ 

‘*Oh! as for alterations, I don’t suppose 
there’ll’be any for the next twenty years to come. 
They always talks of improvements long afore 
they begins ’em.”’ 

‘* But when ey 


ou, and I, and Jem is 
t there crib. When is 


do commence, they won't 
spare this lovely old crib! It’ud go to my heart 
to see them pull it about. I'd much sooner take 
and shove a dozen stiff uns myself down the trap 
than see a single rafter of the place ill-treated— 
that I would.” 

‘*‘ Ah! if so be as the masons does come to pull 
its old carcass about, there’ll be some fine things 
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made known to the world. Them cellars down 
stairs, in which a man might hide for gel ha 
and never be smelt out by the police, turn 
up @ bone or two, I rather suspect; and not of 
a sheep, nor a pig, nor @ bull neither.” 

“ Why—half the silly folks in this neighbour- 
hood are afeerd to come here even in the day- 
time, because they say it’s haunted,” observed 
Bill, after a brief pause. ‘But, for my part, I 
shouldn't be frightened to come here at all hours 
of the night, and sit here alone too, even if every 
feller as was_scragged at Tyburn or Newgate, 
and every one wot has been tumbled down these 
holes into tho Fleet, was to start up, and——”’ 

The man stopped. short, turned ghastly pale, 
and fell back stupified and speechless in his 
chair. His pipe dropped from between his fingers, 
and broke to pieces upon the floor. 

‘* What the devil’s the matter now?” de- 
manded his companion, casting an anxious glance 
around, 

‘‘There! there! don’t you see —,” gasped 
the.terrified ruffian, pointing towards the little 
window looking into the next room. 

‘It’s only some d—d gammon of Crankey 
Jem,” ejaculated Dick, who was more coura- 
peous in such matters than his companion. ‘T’ll 

euced soon put that to rights!’ 

Seizing the candle, he was hurrying towards 
the door, when his comrade rushed after him, 
crying, “‘ No—I won't be Icft in the dark! I 
can’t bear it! Damme, if you go, I'll go with 
i ou ! 99 

The two villains accordingly procecded toge- 
ther into the next room. 





YIIAPTER III. 
THE TRAP-DOOR. 


Tur youthful stranger had listened with incffa- 
ble surprise and horror to the conversation of the 
two ruffians. I{is nerves had been worked up 
by all the circumstances of the evening to atone 
bordering upon madness—to that pitch, ‘indeed, 
when it appeared as if there were no altcrnative 
loft save to fall upon the floor and yield to the 
deKrium tremens of violent emotions. 

He had restrained his feelings while ho heard 
the burglary at Mr. Markham’s dwelling coolly 
planned and settled ; but when the discourse of 
those two monsters in human shape developed to 
his imagination all the horrors of the fearful place 
in which he had sought an asylum,—when he 
heard that he was actually standing upon the 
very verge of that staircase down which innume- 
rable victims had been hurled to the depths of 
the slimy ditch beneath,—and when he thought 
how probable it was that his bones were doomed 
to whiten in the dark and hidden caverns below, 
along with the remains of other human beings 
who had been barbarously murdered in cold 

. blood, —reason appeared to forsake him. A cold 
sweat broke forth all over him; and he seemed 
about to faint under the impression of a hideous 
nightmare. 

He threw his hat upon the floor—for he felt 
the want of air. That proud forehead, that 
beautiful countenance were distorted with inde- 
scribablé horror ; and an ashy pallor spread it- 
gers over his features. 

ath, in all its most hideous forms, appeared 

fellow—to surround—to hem him in. There 









was no escape :—e trap-door here—-a well, com- 
municating with the ditch, there—or else the 
dagger ;—no matter in what shape—still Death 
was before him—behind him—above him—below 
him—on every side of him. : 

It was horrible—most horrible ! 

Then was it that a sudden thought flashes 
across his brain: he resolved to attempt a des- 
perate effort to escape. He summoned all his 
courage to his aid, and opened thegdoor so cau- 
tiously that, though the hinges were old and 
rusted, they did not creak. 

The crisis was now at hand. If he could clear 
the landing unperceived, he was safe. It was 
true that, seen or unscen, he might succeed in 
escaping from the house by means of his superior 
agility and nimblehess; but he reflected that 
these men would capture him again, in a few wi- 
nutes, in the midst of a labyrinth of streets with 
which he was utterly unacquainted, but which 
they knew so well. He remembered that he had 
overheard their secrets and witnessed their mys- 
terious modes of conccalment; and that, should 
he fall into their powcr, death must inevitably 
await him. 

These ideas crossed his brain in a moment, and 
convinced him of the necessity of prudence and 
extreme caution. He must leave the house un- 
perceived, and dare the pitiless storm and pelting 
rain; for the tempest still raged without. 

He once more approached the window to ascer- 
tain if there were any chance of stealing’ across 
the landing-place unseen. Unfortunately he 
drew too near the window: the light of the 
candle fell full upon his countenance, which 
horror and alarm had rendered deadly pale and 
fearfully convulsed. 

It was at this moment that the ruffian, in the 
midst of his unholy vaunts, had caught sight of 
that human face—white as a sheet—and with 
eyes fixed upon him with a glare which his ima- 
gination rendered stony and unearthly. 

The youth saw that he was discovered; and & 
full sense of the desperate Ea which hung over 
him, rushed to his mind. He turned, and endea- 
voured to fly away from the fatal spot; but, as 
imagination frequently fetters the limbs in a 
nightmare, and involves the slecper in danger 
from which he vainly attempts to run, so did his 
legs now refuse to perform their office. 

His brain whirled—his eyes grew dim: he 
grasped at the wall to save himself from falling 
—but his senses were deserting him—and he sank 
fainting upon the floor. 

Tie awoke from the trance into which he had 
fallen, and became aware that he was being moved 
along. Almost at the same instant his eyes fell 
upon the sinister countenance of Dick, who was 
carrying him by the feet. The other ruffian was 
supporting his head. ~~ 

They were lifting him down the staircase, upon 
the top step of which the candle was standing. 

All the incidents of the evening immediately 
returned to the memory of the wretched boy, 
who now only too well comprehended the des-’ 
perate perils that surrounded him. 

The bottom of the staircase was reached: the 
Villains deposited their burden for a moment in 
the passage, while Dick retraced his steps to 
fetch down the candle. 

And then « horrible conflict of feelings ‘and 
inclinations took place in the bosom of the un- 
happy youth. He shut his eyes; and for an in- 

etant debating within himself whether he should 
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remain silent or cry Outs He dreamt of imme- | northern environs ot London, received the fol. 
diate—instantaneous death; and yet he thought | lowing letter :— 


that he was young to die—oh! so young—and 
that men could not be such barbarians— 

But when the two ruffians stooped down to 
take him up again, fear surmounted all other sen- 
timents, feelings, and inclinations; and his deep 
—his profound —his heartfelt agony was ex- 
pressed in one dong, loud, and piercing shriek ! 
And then a feafful scene took place. 

The two villains carried the youth into the 
front room upon the ground-floor, and laid him 
down for a moment, 

It was the same room to which he had first 
found his way upon entering that house. 

It was the room in which, by the glare of the 
evanescent lightning, he had seen that black 
aquare upon the dirty floor. 

For a few instants all was dark. At len 
the candle was brought by the man in the fustian 
coat. 

The youth glanced wildly around him, and 
speedily recognised that room. 

He remembered how deep a sensation of horror 
seized him when that black square upon the floor 
first caught his eyes, 

He raised himself upon his left arm, and once 
more looked around. 

Great God! was it possible ? 

That ominous blackness—that sinister square 
was the mouth of a yawning gulf, the trap-door 
of which was raised. 

.A fetid smell rose from the depths below, and 
the gurgling of a current was faintly heard. 

The dread truth was in a moment made appa- 
rent to that unhappy boy—much more quickly 
than it occupies to relate or read. He started 
from his supine posture, and fell upon his knees 
at the feet of those merciless villains who had 
borne him thither. 

‘‘ Mercy, mercy! I implore you! Oh! do 
not devote me to so horrible a death! Do not— 
do.not murder me!” 

“ Hold hie noisy tonene, you fool,” ejacu- 
lated Bill, brutally. ‘‘ You have heard and seen 
too much for our safety ; we can’t do other- 
wise.” 

‘‘ No, certainly not,’’ added Dick. ‘ You are 
now as fly to the fakement as any one of us.” 

‘‘ Spareyme, spare me, and I will never betray 
you! Oh! do not send me out of this world, so 
young—so very is Ihave money, I have 
wealth, I am rich, and I will give you all I pos- 
sess !’’ ejaculated the agonized youth; his 
heen aia wearing an expression of horrible 

espair, 

‘¢ Come; here’s enough. Bill, lend a hand!” 
and Dick scized the boy by one arm, while his 
companion took a firm hold of the other. 

“‘ Mercy, mercy!” shricked the youth, strug- 
gling violently; but struggling vainly. ‘ You 
a repent when you know—- I am not what 


He said no more: his last words were uttered 
over the mouth of the chasm ere the ruffians 
loosened their hold ;—and then he fell. 

The trap-door was closed violently over the 
aperture, and drowned the scream of agony 
which burst from his lips. 

The two murderers then retraced their steps to 
the apartment on the first floor, 
* e - e . * 

On the following day, about one o’clock, Mr. 
Markham, a gentleman of fortune residing in the 


“The inscrutable decrees of Providence have enabled 
the undersigned to warn you, that this night a burglarious 
attempt will be made upon your dwelling. The wretches 
who contemplate this infamy are capable of a crime of 
much blacker die. Beware | 


* AN UNKNOWN FRIEND." 


This letter was written in a beautiful feminine 
hand. Due precaution was adopted at Mr. Mark- 
ham’s mansion; but the attempt alluded to in the 
warning epistle was, for some reason or another, 
not made. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE TWO TREES, 


It was between eight and nine o’clock, on 
a delicious evening, about a week after the 
eventg related in the preceding chapters, that 
two youths issued from Mr. Markham’s hand- 
some, but somewhat secluded dwelling, in the 
northern part of the environs of London, and 
slowly ascended the adjacent hill, There was 
an interval of four years between the ages of 
these youths, the elder being upwards of nine- 
teen, and the younger about fifteen; but it wus 
easy to percelve by the resemblance which 
existed between them that they were brothers. 
They walked at a short distance from cach other, 
and exchanged not a word as they ascended the 
somewhat steep path which conducted them to 
the summit of the eminence that overlooked the 
mansion they had just left. The elder procecded 
first; and from time to time he clenched his fists, 
and knit his -brows, and gave other silent but 
expressive indications of the angry passions 
which were concentrated in his breast. His 
brother followed him with downcast eyes, and’ 
with a countenance denoting the deep anguish 
that oppressed him. In this manner they arrived 
at the top of the hill, where they seated them- 
selves upon a bench, which stood between two 
young ash saplings. 

For a long time the brothers remained silent ; 
but at length the younger of the two suddenly 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! why, 
dearest Eugene, did we’ choose this spot to say 
farewell—perhaps for ever ?”’ 

‘‘ We could not select a more appropriate one, 
Richard,’ returned the elder brother. ‘ Four 
years ago those trees were planted by our hands; 
and we have ever since called them by our own 
names, When we were wont to separate, to 
repair to our respective schools, we came hither 
to talk over our plans, to arrange the periods of 
our correspondence, and to anticipate the pur- 
suits that should engage us during the vacations. 
And when we returned from our seminaries, we 
hastened hither, hand-in-hand, ‘to see how our 
trees flourished; and he was most joyous ond 
proud whose sapling appeared to expand the 
more luxuriantly. If ever we quarrelled, Richard, 
it was here that we made our peace again; an 
seated upon this bench, we have concocted plans 
salad ruture j which, haply, will never now he 
realised !’’ e 

“You are right, my dear brother,” said 
Richard, after a pause, during which he appeared 
to reflect profoundly upon Eugene’s 3 “we 
could not have selected a better spot. Btill it is 
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all those happy days to which you allude that 
now render this moment the more bitter. Tell 
me, must you depart? Is there no alternative? 
Can I not intercede with our father? Surely, 
surely, he will not discard one so young as you, 
and whom he has loved—must still love—-so 
tenderly?”’ 

*« Intercede with my father!’ repeated Eugene, 
with an irony which seemed extraurdinary in one 
of his tender age; ‘no, never! Ie has signified 
his desire, he has commanded me no longer fo 
pollute his dwelling—those were his very words, 
and he shall be obeyed.” 

‘‘Qur father was incensed, deeply incensed, 
when he spoke,” urged Richard, whose voice 
was rendered almost inaudible by his sobs; 
‘‘and to-morrow he will repent of his harshness 
towards you.” 

‘‘Qur father had no right to blame me,” said 
Eugene violently; ‘all that has occurred ori- 
epaci in his own conduct towards me. The 

ehaviour of a parent to his son is the element of 
that son’s ruin or success in after life.” . 

“ I know not how you can repruach our father, 
Eugene,” said Richard, somewhat reproachfully, 
** for he has ever conducted himself with tender- 
ness towards us; and since the death of our dear 
mother ——”’ 

** You are yet too young, Hichard,”’ interrupted 
Eugene impatiently, ‘‘ to comprehend the nature 
of the accusation which I bring against my 
father. I will, however, attempt to enable you 
to understand my meaning, so that you may not 
imagine that Iam acting with duplicity when I 
endeavour to find a means of extenuation, if not 
of justification, for my own conduct. My father 
lavished his gold upon my education, as he also 
did upon yours ; and he taught us from childhood 
to consider ourselves the sons of wealthy y-arents 
who would enable their children to move with 
éclat in an elevated sphere of life. It was just 
this day year that I joined my regiment at 
Knightsbridge. Isuddenly found myself thrown 
amongst gay, dissipated, and wealthy young : 
men—my brother officers. 
old acquaintances, and had been my companions 














at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. | and exclaimed, 


They speedily enlisted me if all their pleasures 
and debaucheries, and my expenditure soon ex- 
ceeded my pay and my allowance. I became 
involved in debts, and was compelled to apply to 
my father to relieve me from my embarrassments. 
I wrote a humble and submissive letter, express- 
ing contrition for my faults, and promising to 
avoid similar pursuits in future. Indeed, I was 
wearied of the dissipation into which I had 
plunged, and should have profited well by the 
experisnce my short career of pleasure and folly 
hed enabled me to acquire. I trembled upon 
that verge when my father could either ruin or 
save me, He did not reply to my letter, and I 
had not courage to seek an interview with him. 
Again did I write to him: no answer. I had lost 
money at private play, and had contracted debts 
in the same manner. Those, Richard, are called 
debts of honour, and must be pe in full to your 
creditor, however wealthy he may be, even 
though your servants and tradesmen should be 
cheated out of their hard-earned and perhaps 
much-needed money altogether. I wrote a third 
time to our’father, and still no notice was taken 
of my appeal. The officers to whom I owed the 
money lost at play began to look-coldly upon me, 
and I was reduced to a state of desperation. 
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Still I waited for a few days, and for a fourth 
time wrote to my father. It appears that he was 
resolved to make me feel the inconvenience of 
the position in which I had placed myself by my 
follies ; and he sent menoanswer. I then called 





at the house, and he refused to see me. This 
you know, Richard. What couldI do? Driven 
mud by constant demands for money which I 
could not pay, and smarting under the chilling 
glances and taunting allusions of my brother 
officers, I sold my commissioaw. You are ac- 
quainted with the rest. I came home, threw 
myself at my father’s feet, and he spurned me 
away from him! Richard, was my crime so very 
great? and has not the unjust, the extreme 
severity of my fatker been the cause of all my 
afflictions? ”’ 

‘‘ T dare not judge between you,’ said Richard 
mildly. 

‘“‘But what does commcn sense suggest?’’ 
demanded Eugene. 

‘¢ Doubtless our father knows best,”’ returned 
the younger brother. 

‘Old men are often wrong, in spite of their 
experience—in spite of their years,” persisted 
Eugene. 

‘“My dear brother,” said Richard, “I am 
afraid to exercise my judgment in a case where 
I stand a chance of rebelling against my father, 
or questioning his wisdom; and, at the same 
time, Iam anxous to believe everything in your 
justification.” : 

‘‘ I knew that you would not comprehend me, ’ 
exclaimed re: it impatiently. ‘It is ridi- 
culous not to dare to have an opinion of one’s 
own! My dear brother,’’ he added, turning sud. 
denly round, ‘ you have been to Eton to little 
purpose: I thought that nearly as much of the 
world was to be seen there as at Sandhurst. I 
find that I Was mistaken.’’ 

And Eugene felt and looked annoyed at the 
turn which tne conversation had taken. 

Richard was unhappy, and remained silent. 

In the meantime the sun had set; and the 


Many of them were ; darkness was gradually becoming more intense. 


Suddenly Eugene ie ae his brothet’s hand, 
“ Richard, I shall now depart !’’ 

‘* Impossible!’’ cried the warm-hearted youth: 
“ you will not leave me thus—you will not aban- 
don your father also, for a hasty word that he has 
spoken, and which he will gladly recal to-mor- 
row? Qh! no—EKugene, you will not leave the 
dwelling in which you were born, and where you 
have passed so many happy-hours! What will 
become of you? What do you purpose? What 
plan have you in view?” 

“‘ T have a few guineas in my pocket,’’ returned 
Eugene; ‘ and many a princely fortune has been 
based upon a more slender foundation.” 

‘* Yes,” said Richard hastily; ‘you read o 
fortunes being easily acquired in novels and 
romances; and in past times persons may have 
enriched themselves suddenly; but in the great 
world of the present day, Eugene, I am afraid 
that such occurrences are rare and seldom seen.” 

“ You know nothing of the world, Richard,” 
said Eugene, almost contemptuously. ‘ There 
are thousands of pea in London who live well, 
and keep up splendid establishments, without 
any apparent resources; and I am man of the 
world enough to be well aware that those always 
thrive the best in the Pap fips who have the least 
to lose at starting. At all events I shall try my 
fortune. I will not, cannot succumb to a parent 
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“ rm caused iny ruin at my very first entrance 
to life.” 

“May God prosper your pursuits, and send 
you the fortune which you appear to aim at!’ 
ejaculated Richard fervently. “Bat once again— 
and for the last time let me implore you—let me 
entreat you not to push this rash and hasty resolve 
into execution. Do stay—do not leave me, my 
dearest, dearest brother!” 

“ Richard, not all the powers of human persua- 
sion shall induce me to abandon my present de- 
termination,” cried Eugene emphatically, and 
rising from the bench as he spoke, ‘It is grow- 
ing late, and 1 must depart. Now listen, my dear 
boy, to what I have to say to you.” 

at a speak |" murmured Richard, sobbing as 

if hie heart would break. 
‘+All will be yet well,” said Kagone, slightly 
touched by his brether’s profound affliction. “I 
am resolved not to set foot in my father's house 
again; you must return thither and pack me up 
my papers and my necessaries.” 
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* And yon wil) not loave this spot until my re- 
turn?” said Richard. : 

“Solemnly I promise that,” answerod re 
“But stay; on your patt you must faithfully 
pledge yourself not to seek my father, nor in any 
way interfere between him and me, Nay, do 
not remonstrate; you must promise” = 

“J promise yon all—anything you’ require,” 
said Richard monrnfally; and, affectionately 
embr: hia brother, he harried down the hill 
towards the mansion, turning back from time to 
time to catch a glimpses of Eugene's figure through 
the increasing gloom, to satisfy himself that be 
was still there between the two saplings. 

Richard entered the house, and stole sofily up 
to the bed-room which his brother usually occu- 
pied when at heme. He began his mournfal task 
of putting together the few things which Kagene 
has desired him to select; and while he was thus 
employed the tears rolled down his cheeks in tor- 
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ope moment he was inclined to burry.> 
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to his father, and implore him to 
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time to prevent Eugene's departure; but he re- 
membered his solemn promise, and he would not 
presk it. Assuredly this was a sense of honour 
so extreme, that it might be denominated false ; 
but it was, nevertheless, the sentiment which 
controlled all the actions of him who cherished 
it. Tenderly, dearly as he loved his brother— 
bitterly as he deplored his intended departure, he 
still would not forfeit his word and take the 
simple step which would probably have averted 
the much-dreaded evil. Richard’s sense of 
honour and inflexible integrity triumphed, on all 
occasions, over every other consideration, feeling, 
and desire; and of this characteristic of his bro- 
ther’s nature Eugene was well aware. 

Richard had made o small package of the 
articles which he had selected, and was about to 
eave the room to return to his brother, when 
the sound of a footstep in the passage communi- 
cating with the chamber, suddenly fell upon his 
ear. 

Scarcely. had he time to recover from the alarm 
into which this circumstance had thrown him, 
when the door slowly opened, and the butler 
entered the apartment. 

He was a man of about fifty ycars of age, with 
a jolly red face, a somewhat bulbous nose, small 
laughing eyes, short grey hair standing upright 
in front, whiskers terminating an inch above hi 
white cravat, and in person considerably inclined 
to corpulency. In height he was about five feet 
seven inches, and had a peculiar shuffling rapid 
walk, which he had learnt by some twenty-five 
years’ practice in little journeys from the side- 
board in the dining-room to his own pantry, and 
back again. He was possessed of an excellent 
heart, and was a good-humoured companion ; 
but pompous, and swelling with importance in 
the presence of those whom he considered his 
inferiors. He was particularly addicted to hard 
words; and as, to use his own expression, he 
was “self-taught,” it is not to be wondered if 
he occasionally gave those aforesaid hard words 
& pronunciation and a meaning which militated 
a little against received rules. In attire, he was 
unequalicd for the whitencss of his cravat, the 
exuberance of his shirt-frill, the elegance of his 
waistcoat, the set of his kerseymere tights, and 
the punctilious neatness of his black silk stock- 
ings, and his well-polished shoes. 

s¢ Well, Master Richard,”’ said the butler, as 
he shuffled into the room, with a white napkin 
under his left arm, ‘ what in the name of every- 
think indiwisible is the matter now?’ 

“Nothing, nothing, Whittingham,” replied 
the youth. ‘ You had better go down stairs~— 
my father may want you.” 

“Tf go be your father wants anythink, Tom 
will despond to the summins as usual,” said the 
butler, leisurely seating himself upon a chair 
close by the table whereon Richard had placed his 
package. ‘But might I be so formiliar os to in- 
quire into the insignification of that bundle of 
shirts and ankerchers ?’’ 

“ Whittingham, I implore you to ask me no 
questions: I am in a hurry—and —" 

«© Master Richard, Master Richard,” cried the 
butler, shaking his head gravely, “I’m very 
much afeerd that somethink preposterious is going 
toineur, I could not remain a entire stranger to 
all that has transpirated this day; and now I 
know what it is,’’ he added, slapping his right 
hand smartly upon his thigh; “ 
a-going to amputate it!’ 
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“To what?” 

* To cut it, then, if you reprehend that better. 
But it shan’t be done, Master Richard—it shan’s 
be done!’ 

“ Whittingham-—”’ 

‘‘ That’s my nomenklitter, Master Richard,” 
said the old man, doggedly; * and it was one of 
the fust you ever learned to pernounce. Behold 

e, Master Richard, I have a right to speak— 

or I have knowed you both fron Pour cradles— 
and loved you toa! Who was it, when you ceme 
into this subluminary spear—who was it as 
nussed you—-and——”’ - 

‘© Good Whittingham, I know aut fnat, and—’’ 

“IT have no overdue curiosity to satisfy, 
Master Richard,” observed the butler; ‘ but my 
soul’s inflicted to think that you and Master 
Eugene couldn’t make a fricnd of old Whitting- 
ham. I feel it here, Master Richard—here, in 
my buzzim!"’—and the worthy old domestic 
dealt himself a tremendous blow upon the chest 
as he uttered these words. 

“T must Icave you now, Whittingham; and I 
desire you to remain here until my return,” said 
Richard. ‘ Do you hear, Whittingham ?” 

‘Yes, Master Richard; but I don’t choose to 
do as you would wish in this here instance. I 
shall foller you.”’ 

‘* What, Whittingham >” 

‘‘ T shall foller you, sir.’’ 

‘“* Well—you can do that,” said Richard, sud- 
denly remembering that his brother had in any 
wise cautioned him against such an intervention 
as a “(and pray God it may lead to some 
goo uae 

“ Ah! now I see that Iam raly wanted,” said 
the butler, a smile of satisfaction playing upon 
his rubicund courftenance. 

Richard now led the way from: the apartment, 
the butler following him in a stately manner. 
They descended the stairs, crossed the garden, 
aa entered the path which led to the top of the 

2. e 

‘‘ Two trees, I suppose ?”’ said the old domestic 
inquiringly. 

‘¢ Yes—he is there !’’ answered Richard; “but 
the reminiscence of the times when we planted 
those saplings has failed to induce him to 
abandon a desperate resolution.’’ 

‘‘ Ah! he ain't got Master Richard’s heart—I 
always knowed that,” muscd the old man half 
audibly as he trudged along. ‘There are them 
two lads—fine tall youths—both black hair, and 
intelligible black eyes—admirably formed — 
straight as arrows—and yet so diversified in dis- 
position !’’ 

Richard and the butler now reached the to 
of the hill. ITugene was seated upon the botich 
in adecp reverie; and it was not until his bro- 
ther and the faithful old domestic stood before 
him, that he awoke from that fit of abstraction. 

‘¢ What! is that you, Whittingham ?’’ he ex- 
claimed, the moment he recognised the butler. 
. Richard, I did not think you would have done 


*“‘ Tt wasn’t Master Richard’s fault, sir,’’ said 
Whittingham ; “I was rayther too wide awake 
not to smell what was a-going on by virtue of my 
factory nerves; and so—’’ 

“ My dear Whittingham,” hastily interrupted 
Eugene, ‘I know that you are a faithful servant 
to my father, and very much attached to us: on 


your brother's | that very account, pray do riot interfere |’” 


“Interfere !’’ ejaculated Whittingham, tho. 
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roug thus addressed, while 
a tear started into his eye: “not interfere, 
Well, ’m—I’m—I’m—regu- 


hly amazed at being 


Master Eugene? 
larly flabbergasted !’” 


«My mind is made up,” said Eugene, “ and 


no persuasion shall alter its decision. I am my 
own master—my father’s conduct has emanci- 

ated me from all deference to parental authority. 
Richard, you have brought my things? e 
must now say adieu.” 

‘* My dearest brother-——”’ 

‘¢ Master Eugene—”’ 

‘“¢ Whither are you going ?”’ 

‘‘ T am on the road to fame and fortune!’ 

‘© Alas!’ said Richard mournfully, “ you may 
perhaps find that this world is not so fruitful in 
resources a8 you now imagine.” 

‘‘ All remonstrances—all objections are vain,” 
interrupted Eugene impatiently. ‘ We must 
say adieu! But one word more,’’ he added, 
after an instant’s pause, as a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him; ‘‘ you doubt the possibility 
of my success in life, and I feel confident of it. 


Do you pursue your career under the auspices of 


that parent in whose wisdom you so blindly 
repose: I will follow mine, dependent only on 
mine own resources. This is the 10th of July, 
1831; twelve years hence, on the 10th of July, 
1843, we will meet again upon this very spot, be- 
tween the two trees, if they be still standing. 
Remember the appointment: we will then com- 
pare notes relative to our success in life!” 

The moment he had uttered these words, 
Eugene hastily embraced his brother, who strug- 
gled in vain to retain him; and, having wrung 
the hand of the old butler, who was now sobbing 
like a child, the discarded son threw his little 
bundle over his shoulder, and hurried away from 
the spot. 

So precipitately did he descend the hill in the 
direction leading away from the mansion, and 
towards the multitudinous metropolis at a little 
distance, that he was out of sight before his bro- 
oH or Whittingham even thought of pursuing 

im. 

They lingered for some time upon the summit 
of the hill, without exchanging a word; and then, 
maintaining the same silence, slowly retraced 
their steps towards the mansion. 


ce) 


CHAPTER V, 
ELIGIBLE ACQUAINTANCES, 


Four years passed away. 

During that interval no neh of the dis- 
carded son reached the disconsolate father and 
unhappy brother; and all the exertions of the 
former to discover some trace of the fugitive 
were fruitless. Vainly did he lavish considerable 
sums upon that object: uselessly did he despatch 
emissaries to all the great manufacturing towns 
of England, as well as to the principal capitals 
of Europe, to endeavour to procure some informa- 
tion of him whom he would have received as the 
prodigal son, and to welcome whose return he 
would have ‘killed the fatted calf:”— all his mea- 
sures to discover his son’s retreat were unavailing. 

Atl after a lapse of four years, he 
into the tomb—the viotim of @ broken heart ! 


A few days previous to his cong he made a 


will in favour of his remaining son, the guardian 
thip of whom he intrasted to a Mr, 





Monroe, | 


dl 


who was an opulent City merchant, and an old 
and sincere friend. 

Thus, at the age of nineteen, Richard found 
himself his own master, with a handsome allow- 
ance to meet his present wants, and with a large 
fortune in the perspective of two years more. 
Mr. Monroe, feeling the utmost confidence in the 
young man’s discretion and steadiness, permitted 

im to reside in the old family mansion, and 
interfered with him and his pursuits as little as 
possible. 

The ancient abode of the family of Markham 
was @ spacious and commodious building, but of 
heavy and sombre appearance. This gloomy 
aspect of the architecture was increased by the 
venerable trees that formed a dense rampart of 
verdure around the edifice. ‘The grounds belong- 
ing to the house were not extensive, but were 
tastefully laid out; and within the enclosure over 
which the dominion of Richard Markham ex- 
tended, was the green hill surmounted by.the two 
ash trees. From the summit of that eminence 
the mighty metropolis might be seen in all its 
vastitude—that metropolis whose one single heart 
was agitated with so many myriads of conflicting 
passions, warring interests, and opposite feelings. 

Perhaps a dozen pages of laboured description 
will not afford the reader a Letter idea of the 
characters and dispositions of the two brothers 
than that which has already been conveyed by 
their conversation and conduct detailed in the 
preceding chapter. Eugene was all selfishness 
and egotism, Richard all generosity and frank- 
ness: the former deccitful, astute, and crafty; the 
latter honourable even to a fault. 

With Eugene, for the present, we have little to 
do; the course of our narrative follows the for- 
tunes of Richard Markham. : 

The disposition of this young man was some- 
what reserved, although by no mcans misan- 
bai ng nor melancholy. That characteristic 
resulted only from the domesticated nature of his 
habits. He was attached to literary pursuits, 
and frequently passed entire hours together in 
his study, poring over works of a scientific and 
instructive nature. When hestirred abroad for the 
purpose of air and exercise, he preferred a long 
ramble upon foot, amongst the fields in the 
vicinity of his dwelling, to a parade of himself 
and his fine horse amid the busy haunts of wealth 
and fashion at the West End of London. 

It was, nevertheless, upon a beautiful after- 
noon in the month of August, 1835, that Richard 
appeared amongst the loungers in Hyde Park. 

e was on foot, and attired in deep mourning ; 
but his handsome countenance, symmetrical 
form, and thoroughly gentecl and unassuming 
air attracted attention. 

Parliament had been prorogued a fortnight 
before; and all London was said to be “out of 
town.’”’ Albeit, it was evident that a corsider- 
able portion of London was ‘in town,” for there 
were many gorgeous equipages rolling alon 
‘¢ the drive,’’ and the enclosure was pretty wel 
sprinkled with well-dressed groups and dotted 
with solitary fashionable een upon foot. 

From the carriages that rolled past many 
bright eyes were for a moment turned upon 
Richard ; and in these equipages there were not 


sank | wanting young female bosoms which heaved at 


the contrast afforded by that tall and e t 
youth, so full of vigour and health, and whose 
countenance beamed with intelligence, and the 
old, emaciated, and semi-childish hushands 
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seated by their sides, and whose wealth had ee 
chased their hands, but never succeeded in 
obtaining their hearts. 

Richard, wearied with his walk, seated himself 
upon a bench, and contemplated with some in- 
terest the moving pageantry before him. He was 
thus occupied when he was suddenly accosted by 
a stranger, who seated himself by his side in an 
easy manner, and addressed some common-place 
observation to him. 

This individual was a man of about two-and- 

thirty, elegantly attired, agreeable in his man- 
ners, and prepossessing in appearance. Under 
this superficial tegument of gentility a quicker 
eye than Richard Markham’s would have de- 
tected a certain swagger in his gait and a kind of 
dashing recklessness about him which produced 
an admirable effect upon the vulgar or the in- 
experienced, but which were not calculated to 
inspire immediate confidence in the thorough 
man of the world. Richard was, however, all 
frankness and honour himself, and he did not 
scruple to return such an answer to the stranger’s 
remark as was calculated to cncourage farther 
conversation, 

‘IT see the count is abroad again,” observed 
the stranger, following with his eyes one of the 
horsemen in “the drive.” ‘Poor fellow! he 
has been playing at hide-and-seek for a long 
time.” 


‘Indeed ! and wherefore ”’ exclaimed Richard. 

‘What! are you a stranger in London, sir?’’ 
cried the well-dressed gentleman, transferring 
his eyes from the horseman to Markham’s coun- 
tenance, on which they were fixed with an 
expression of surprise and interest. 

‘Very nearly so, although a resident in its 
immediate vicinity all my life;” and, with the 
} natural ingenuousness of youth, Richard imme- 
X diately communicated his entire history, from 
beginning to end, to his new acquaintance. Of 
a surety there was not much to relate; but the 
stranger succeeded in finding out who the young 
man was, under what circumstances he was now 
living, and the amount of his present and future 
resources. : 

“Qf course you mean to sce life?’’ said the 
stranger. 

‘* Certainly, I have already studied the great 
world by the means of books.’ 

But of course you know that there is nothing 
like experience,” 

‘‘I can understand how experience is neces- 
sary to aman who is anxious to make a fortune, 
but not to him who has already got one.” 

“Oh, decidedly! It is frequently more diffi- 
cult to keep a fortune than it was to obtain one.”’ 

“‘ How—if I do not speculate >’”’ 

‘‘ No; but others will speculate upon you.” 

‘‘T really cannot comprehend you. As Ido 
not wish to increase my means, having enough, 
I shall neither speculate with my own nor allow 
people to speculate with it forme; and thus I 
can run no risk of losing what I possess.’’ 

The stranger gazed half incredulously upon 
Markham for a minute; and then his countenance 
expressed a species of sneer. 

*¢ You have never played ?”’ 

“Played! at —-?” 

s¢ At cards; for money, I mean.’ 

“Oh! never!” 

‘So much the better: never do. Unless,” 
added the stranger, “it is entirely amongst friends 
and men ofhoncur. But will you avail yourself 
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of my humble vehicle, and take one turn round 
‘the Drive he 

The stranger pointed as he spoke to a very 
handsome phaeton and pair at a little distance, 
and attended by a dapper-looking servant in light 
blue livery with silver lace. 

‘‘ Might I have the honour of being acquainted 
with the name of a gentleman who exhibits so 
much kindness ——’’ . . 

‘My dear sir, I must really apologise for my 
sin of omission. You confided-your own circum- 
stances so frankly to me that I cannot do other- 
wise than show you equal confidence in return. 
Besides, amongst men of honour,” he continued, 
laying particular stress upon a word which is 
only so frequently used to be abused, “such 
communications, you know, are necessary. I do 

not like that system of familiarity based upon 
no tenable grounds, which is now becoming so 
prevalent in London. For instance, nothing is 
more common than for one gentleman to meet 
another in Bond-street, or the Park, or in Bur- 
lington Arcade, for example’s sake, and for the 
one to say to the other--' My dear friend, how are 
you?’—* Quite well, old fellow, thank you ; but, by- 
the-by, I really forget your name!’ However,” 
added the fashionable gentleman with a smile, 
‘here is my card. My town-quarters are Long’s 
Hotel, my country seat is in Berkshire, and m 
shooting-box is in Scotland, at all of ,which 
shall be most happy to sce you.” 

Richard, who was not only highly satisfied 
with the candour and openness of his new friend, 
but also very much pleased and amused with 
him, returned suitable acknowledgments for this 
kind invitation; and, glancing his eyes over the 
card which had been placed in his hands, per- 
ceived that he was conversing with the Ilonour- 
ABLE ARTHUR CHICHESTIR. 

As they were moving towards the phacton, a 
gentleman, elegantly attired, of about the middle 
age, and particularly fascinating in his manners, 
accosted Mr. Chichester. 

‘Ah! who would have thought of meetin 
you here—when London is actually empty, an 

am ashamed of being yet left in it? Our mutual 
friend the duke assure 
to Italy !”” 

‘‘The duke always has some joke at my ex- 
pense,”” returned Mr, Chichestcr. ‘“ He was 
once the cause of a very lovely girl committin 
suicide. She was the only one I ever loved ; an 
he one day declared in her presence that I had 
just embarked for America. Poor thing! she 
went straight up to her room, and——”’ 

** And!"" echoed Richard. 

‘‘ Took poison!’ added Mr. Chichester, turn- 
ing away his head for a moment, and drawing an 
elegant cambric handkerchief across his eyes. 

** Good heavens !’’ ejaculated Markham. 

‘Let me not trouble Bh with my private 
afflictions. Sir Rupert, allow me to introduce 
my friend Mr. Markham :—Mr. Markham, Sir 
Rupert Harborough.”’ 

The two gentlemen bowed, and the introduc- 
tion was effected. 

‘‘Whither are you pound?” inquired Sir 
Rupert. 

We were thinking of an hour’s drive,’’ lei- 
surely replicd Mr. Chichester; ‘ and it was then 
my intention to have asked my friend Mr. Mark- 
ham to dine with me at Long's. Will you join 
us, Sir Rupert?’ i 

‘Upon my honour, nothing would give me 


me that you were gone 
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“Is his mistress,” added Markham hastily. 





uke at Tattersall’s; and I am then under a} “In that caseI most certainly shall not accept 


ea promise to dine and pass the evening with 
lana.” 

‘‘ Always gallant—always attentive to the 
ladies !’’ exclaimed Mr. Chichester. 

“You know, my dear fellow, that Diana is so 
amiable, so talented, so fascinating, so accom- 
plished, and so bewitching, that I can refuse her 
nothing. It is true her wants and whims are 
somewhat expensive at times; but—~”’ 

‘‘ Harborough, I am surprised at you! What! 
complain of the fantasies of the most beautiful 
woman in London—if not in England—you a 
man of seven thousand a year, and who at the 
death of an uncle—’’ 

‘‘ Upon my honour I begrudge her nothing !”’ 
interrupted Sir Rupert, complacently stroking 
hisehin with his elegantly-gloved hand. ‘ But, 
by the way, if you will honour me and Diana 
with your company this evening—and if Mr. 
Markham will also condescend—-”’ 

“ ‘With much pleasure,”’ said Mr. Chichester ; 
‘‘and I am sure that my friend Mr. Markham 
will avail himself of this opportunity of forming 
the acquaintance of the most beautiful and fasci- 
nating woman in England.” 

Richard bowed: he dared not attempt an 
excuse, He had heard himself dubbed the friend 
of the Honourable Mr. Arthur Chichester; his 
ears had caught an intimation of a dinner at 
Long’s, which he knew by report to be the head- 
quarters of that section of the fashionable world 
that consists of single young gentlemen; and he 
now found himself suddenly engaged to pass the 
evening with Sir Rupert Harborough and a lady 
of whom all he knew was that her name was 
Diana, and that she was the most beautiful and 
fascinating creature in England. 

ly, all this was enough to dazzle him; and 
he accordingly resigned himself to Mr. Arthur 
Chichester’s good will and pleasure. 

Sir Rupert Harborough now remembered “that 
he must not keep the duke waiting ;’’ and having 
kissed the tip of his lemon-coloured glove to 
Mr. Chichester, and made a semi-ceremonious, 
semi-gracious bow to Markham—that kind of 
bow whose formality is attempered by the bland- 
ness of the smile accompanying it—he hastened 
away. : 

It may be, however, mentioned as a singular 
circumstance, and as a prcof of how little he 
cared about keeping “the duke”’ waiting, that, 
instead of proceeding towards Tattersall’s, he 
departed in the direction of Oxford-street. 

This little incident was, however, unnoticed by 
Richard—for the simple reason, that at this epoch 
of his life he did not know where Tattersall’s 
was, 

‘‘- What do you think of my friend the baronet?” 
inquired Mr. Chichester, as they rolled leisurely 
along “the Drive’’ in the elegant phaeton. 

‘*] am quite delighted with him,” answered 
Richard; “and if her ladyship be only as agree- 
able as her husband——” 

‘¢ Excuse me, but you must not call her ‘ Aer 
ladyship,’ Address her and speak of her simply 
as Mrs. Arlington.” 

‘‘T am really at a loss to comprehend—” 

“ My dear friend,” said Chichester, sinking his 
voice, although there was no danger of being 
overheard, ‘* Diana is not the wife of Sir Rupert 
Harborough. The baronet ie unmarried; and 

’ this lady——”’ 


the kind invitation I received for this evening.’ 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear friend! You must adapt 
your behaviour to the customs of the sphere in 
which you move. You belong to the aristocracy 
—like me—and like the baronet! In the upper 
class, even supposing you have a wife, she is only 
an encumbrance. Nothing is so characteristic of 
want of gentility as to marry early; and as for 
children, pah! they are the very essence of vul- 
garity ! hen, of course, every man of fashion 
in London has his mistress, even though he only 


'kecps her for the sake ef his friends. This is 


quite allowable amongst the aristocracy. Re- 
membcr, I am not advocating the cause of immo- 
rality: I would not have every butcher, and tea- 
dealer, and linen-draper do the same. God 
forbid! Then it would, indeed, be the height of 
depravity !’’ 

‘‘ Since itis the fashion, and you assure me that 
there is nothing wrong in this connexion between 
the baronet and Mrs. Arlington—at Icast, that 
the usages of high life admit it—I will not 
advance any farther scruples,’”’ said Jtichard; 
although he had a slight suspicion, like the 
ringing of far-distant bells in the ears, that the 
doctrine which his companion had just pro- 
pounded was not based upon the most tenable 
grounds, 

It was now half-past six o’clock in the even- 
ing; and, one after the other, the splendid 
equipages and gay horsemen withdrew in some- 
what rapid succession. The weather was never- 
theless still exquisitely fine; indeed, it was the 
most enchanting portion of the entire day. The 
sky was of a soft and screne azure, upon which 
appeared here and there thin vapours of snowy 
white, motionless and still; for not a breath of 
wind stirred the Jeaf upon the tree. Never did 
Naples, nor Albano, nor Sorrentum, boast a more 
beautiful horizon; and as the sun sankstowards 
the western verge, he bathed all that the eye 
could embrace—earth and sky, dwelling and 


grove, garden and field—in a glorious flood of 
golden light. 


At seven o’clock Mr. Chichester and his new 
acquaintance sat down to dinner in the coffee- 
room at Long's Hotel. The turtle was unexcep- 
tionuble ; the iced punch faultless. Then came 
the succulent neck of venison, and the prime 
Madeira. The dinner passed off pleasantly 
enough; and Richard was more and more cap- 
tivated with his friend. He was, however, 
somewhat astonished at the vast quantities of 
wine which the Honourable Mr. Chichester 
swallowed, apparently without the slightest 
inconvenience to himself. 

Mr. Chichester diverted him with amusing 
anccdotes, lively sallies, and extraordinary nar- 
ratives; and Richard found that his new friend 
had not only travelled all over Europe, but was 
actually the bosom friend of some of the most 
powerful of its sovereigns. These statements, 
moreover, rather appeared to slip forth in the 
course of conversation, than to be made pur- 
posely; and thus they were stamped with an 
additional air of truth and importance. 

At about half-past nine the Honourable Mr. 
Chichester proposed to adjourn to the lodgings 
of Mrs. Arlington, Richard, who had been 
induced by the examp.e of his friend and by the 
excitement of an interesting conversation, to 
imbibe more wine than he was accustomed to 
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take, was now delighted with the prospect of 
passin i 


g an agreeable evening; and he readily 
acceded to M. Chichester’s proposal. 

Mrs, Arlington occupied splendidly furnished 
apartments on the first and second floors over a 
music-shop in Bond-street: thither, therefore, 
did the two gentlemen repair on foot; and in a 
short time they were introduced into the draw- 
ing-room where the baronet and his fair com- 
panion were seated. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MRS, ARLINGTON. 


Tse Honourable Mr. Arthur Chichester had 
not exaggerated his description of the beauty of 
the Enchantress—for so she was called by the 
male portion of her admirers, Indeed, she was 
of exquisite loveliness. Her dark-brown hair 
wags arranged en bandeaux, and parted over a 
forehead polished as fharble. Her eyes were 
large, and of that soft dark melting blue which 
seems to form a heaven of promises and bliss to 
gladden the beholder. 

She was not above the middle height of 
woman; but her form was modelled to the most 
exquisite and voluptuous symmetry. Her figure 
reminded the spectator of the body of the wasp, 
80 bo ge was the waist, and so exuberant was the 
swell of the bust. 

Her mouth was small and pouting ; but, when 
she smiled, the parting roses of the lips displayed 
a set of tecth white as the pearls of the East. 

Her hand would have made the envy of a 
queen. And yet, above all these charms, a 
certain something which could not be exactl 
denominated boldness nor effrontery, but whic 
was the very reverse of extreme reserve, immedi- 
ately struck Richard Markham. 


with this beautiful woman; and still there was 
something in her manners which seemed to pro- 
claim that phe did not possess the tranquillity and 
ease of a wife. She appeared to be constantly 
aiming at the display of the accomplishments of 
her mind, or the graces of her attitudes, She 
seemed to court admiration by every word and 
every motion; and to keep alive in the mind of 
the baronet the passion with which she had in- 
spired him. She possessed not that confidence 
and contented reliance upon the idea of unalien- 
able affections which characterise the wife. She 
seemed to be well aware that no legal nor reli- 
gious ties connected the baronet to her ; and she, 
therefore, kept her imagination pepetaay upon 
the rack to weave new artificial bonds to cast 
around him. And, as if each action or each word 
of the baronet severed those bonds of silk and 
wreathed flowers, she found, Penelope-like, that 
at short intervals her labours were to be achieved 
over again. 

This constant state of mental anxiety and ex- 
citement imparted a corresponding restlessness 
to her body; and those frequent changes of atti- 
tude, which were originally intended to develop 
the graces of her person, or allow her lover’s eye 
to catch short glimpses of her heaving bosom of 
snow, became now a settled habit. ; 

Nevertheless, she was a lovely and oat gay 
woman, and one for whom a young heart woul 
undertake a thousand sacrifices. 

ident Richard was seated next to Mrs. 


By accident 
Arlington upon the sofa. He soon perceived 





e could not define the fault he had to find 
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that she was, indeed, as accomplished as the 
baronet had represented her to be; and her cri- 
tical opinions upon the current literature, dra- 
matic novelties, and new music of the day were 
delivered with judgment and good taste. 

Richard could not help glancing from time to 
time in admiration at her beautiful countenance, 
animated as it now was with the excitement of 
the topics of discourse; and at le her large 
blue eyes met his, a deep blush suffused his coun- 
tenance, and he knew not what he said or did. 

‘¢ Well, what shall we do to amuse ourselves ?’’ 
said Chichester, at the expiration of about an 
hour, during which coffee had becn handed 
round, 

‘Upon my honour,” exclaimed the baronet, 
“Tam pubis indifferent. What say you to a 
game of whist or écarté?”’ 

; eae as you choose,” said Chichester care- 
essly. ‘ 

AL this moment the door opened, and a 
roguish-looking little tiger—a lad of about four- 
teen, in a chocolate-coloured livery, with three 
rows of bright-crested buttons down his Prussian - 
jacket—entered to announce another guest. - 

A short, stout, vulgar-looking man, about forty 

ears of age, with a blue coat and brass buttons, 
buff waistcoat, and grey trousers, entered the 
room. 

‘¢ Holloa, old chap, how are you?’ he ex- 
claimed in a tone of most ineffable vulgarity. 
‘‘ Harborough, how are you? Chichester, my 
tulip, how goes iti” 

he baronet hastened to receive this extraor- 
dinary visitor, and, as he shook hands with him, 
whispered something in his ear. The stranger 
immediately turned towards Richard, to whom 
he was introduced by the name of Mr. Augustus 
Talbot. 

This gentleman and the baronet then conversed 
together for a few moments; and Chichester, 
drawing near Markham, seized the opportunity 
of observing, ‘‘ Talbot is an excellent felow—a 
regular John Bull—not over polished, but enor- 
mously rich and well connected. You will see 
that he is not more cultivated in mind than in 
manners ; but he would go to the devil to do any 
one a service ; and, somehow or another, you can’t 
help liking the fellow when once you know him.” 

‘‘ Any friend of yours or of the baronet’s will 
be agreeable to me,’ said Richard; “ and, pro- 
vided he is a man of honour, a little roughness of 
manner should be readily overlooked.” 

‘* You speak like a man of the world, and as a 
man of honour yourself,’ said Mr. Chichester. 

Meantime the baronet and Mr. Talbot had 
seated themselves, and the Honourable Mr. Chi- 
chester returned to his own chair. 

The conversation then became general. 

‘“‘T didn’t know that you were in town, Tal- 
bot,” said Mr. Chichester. 

“ And I forgot to mention it,” observed the 
baronet. 

¢ Or rather,” said the mae “you meditated a 
little surprise for your friend Mr. Chicheater.”’ 

‘‘ T hope you’ve been well, ma’am, since I saw 
you last-—that is the day before yesterday,” 
said Mr. Talbot. ‘‘ You was complaining then 
of a slight cold, and I recommeantied a treacle- 
posset and a stocking tied round the throat.” 

“‘ My dear Talbot, take some liqueur,” cried. 
the baronet, rising hastily, and purposely knock- 
ing down his chair to Gfown the remainder of | 
Mr. Talbot’s observation. 


, 
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“ But I dare say you didn’t follow my advice, 
ma’am,”’ pursued Mr. Talbot, with the most im- 
perturbable gravity. ‘‘ For yay eo I am suffer- 
ing dreadful with a bad foot. I'll tell you how 
it were, ma’am. I’ve got a nasty soft corn on 
my little toe; and so what must I do, but yes- 
terday morning I takes my razor, sharpens it 
upcn the paytent strap, and goes for to cut off 
master corn. But instead of cutting the corn, I 
nee sliced my toe off; and—’”’ 

‘‘ By the way, Diana, has the young gentleman 
called yet, whom we met the other evening at 
the Opera?’ said the baronet, abruptly inter- 
rupting this vulgar tirade. 

*¢ Do you mean the effeminate youth whom we 
dubbed the Handsome Unknown?" said the En- 
chantress. ;, 

“Yes: he who was so very mysterious, but 
who scemed so excessively anxious to form our 
acquaintance.”’ 

‘“‘ He promised to call some evening this week,’ 
answered Diana, “and play a game of ¢écarié, 
He told me that he was invincible at écaréd.”’ 

“ Talking of écarté, let us play a game,’’ oja- 
culated Mr. Chichester, who was sitting upon 
thorns lest Mr. Talbot should commence his vul- 
garities again. 

‘Well, Pll take a hand with pleasure,”’ said 
this individual: then turning towards Diana, he 
added, ‘I will tell you the rest of the adventure 
about the soft corn another time, ma’am.” 

‘What a nuisance this is!” whispered Chi- 
chester to the baronet. ‘The young fellow does 
stare 80.” 

‘‘' You must give him some explanation or 
another,” hastily replied the baronet; ‘ or I'll 
tell Diana to say somcthing presently that will 
smooth down matters.” 

The cards were produced, and Mr. Talbot and 
a Honourable Mr. Chichester sat down to 
play. 

Sir Rupert backed the former, and considerable 
sums in gold and notes were placed upon the 
table. Presently the lady turned towards Richard, 
and said with a smile, ‘* Are*you fond of édcarté? 
‘“‘ I must venture a guinea upon Mr. Chichester. 
Sir Rupert is betting against him; and I love to 
uppose Sir Rupert at cards, You will see how I 
shall tease him presently.” 

With these words the Enchantress rose and 
seated hersclf near Mr. Chichester. Of course 
Markham did the same; and in a very short 
time he was induced by the lady to follow her 
a and back the same side which she sup- 

orted. 

J Mr. Chichester, however, had a continued run 
of ill luck, and lost every rubber. Richard was 
thus the loser of about thirty sovercigns; but he 
was somewhat consoled by having so fair a com- 
panion in his bad fortune, He would have suf 
fered himself to be persuaded by her to persist in 
backing Mr. Chichester, as she positively assured 
him that the luck must change, had not that 
gentleman himself suddenly risen, thrown down 
the cards, and declared that he would play no 
more. 

‘‘ Would you, ma’am, like to take Mr, Chi- 
thester’s place?’ said Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Chichester shook his head to the baronet, 


and the baronet did the same to Diana, and. 


Diana accordingly declined. The card-table was 
therefore abandoned; and Mrs. Arlington, at the 
uest of Sir Rupert, seated herself at the piano. 
ithout any affectation she sang and accom- 
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panied herself upon the instrument in a manne} 
that quite ravished the heart of Richard Markham 

Suddenly the entire house echocd with the din 
of the front-door knocker. and almost simulta- 
neously the bell was rung with violence, 

In a few moments the young tiger announced 
Mr, Walter Sydney. 

He was a youth apparently not more than 
nineteen or twenty, of middle height, and very 
slim. He wore a tight blue military frock coa: 
buttoned up to the throat; ample black ker- 
seymere trousers, which did not, however, con- 
ceal the fact that he was the least thing knock- 
kneed, and a hat with tolerably broad brims. 
His feet and hands were small toa fault. His 
long light chestnut hair flowed in luxuriant undu- 
lations over the collar of his coat, even upon his 
shoulders, and gave him a peculiarly feminine 
appearance, Ilis delicate complexion, upon the 
pure red and white of which the dark dyes of 
no beard had yet infringed, wore a deep blush as 
he entered the room. 

“Mr, Sydney, you are welcome,’’ said Mrs. 
Arlington, in a manner calculated to reassure the 
bashful youth. ‘It was but an hour ago that 
we were talking of you, and wondering why we 
had not received the pleasure of a visit.”’ 

‘6 Madam, you are too kind,” replied Mr. 
Sydney, in a tone which sounded upon the ear 
like a silver bell—so soft and beautiful was its 
cadence. ‘‘Iam afraid that Iam intruding: I 
had hoped to find you alone—I mean yourself 
and Sir Rupert Harborough—and I perceive that 
you have company——” 

He stammered—became confounded with ex- 
cuses—and then glanced at his attire, as much 
as to intimate that he was in a walking. dress. 

Both the baronet and Diana hastened to wel- 
come him in such a manner as to speeflily place 
him upon comfortable terms with himself once 
more; and he was then introduced to Mr 
Chichester, Mr. 'Talbot, and Mr. Markham. 

The moment the name of Markham was men- 
tioned, the youthful visitor started pavereny: 
and then fixed his intelligent hazel eyes upor 
the countenance of Richard with an expression 
of the most profound interest mingled with sur- 

rise. 

Mr. Chichester made an observation at the 
same moment, and Sydney immediately after- 
wards entered with ease and apparent pleasure 
into a conversation which turned upon the most 
popular topics of the day. Richard was asto- 
nished at the extreme modesty, Daa ind and 
good sense with which that effeminate and 
bashful youth expressed himself; and even the 
baronet, who was in reality well informed, 
listened to his interesting visitor with attention 
and admiration. Still there was a species of ex- 
treme delicacy in his tastes, as evidenced by his 
remarks, which bordered at times upon a fasti- 
diousness, if not an inexperience actually puerile 
or feminine. 

At half-past eleven ve ‘was served up, and 
the party sat down to that most welcome and 
sociable of all meals. 

It was truly diverting to behold the manner in 


| which Mr, ‘Talbot fell, tooth and nail, upon. the 


delicacies which he heaped upon his plate; and 
his applications to the wine-bottle were to corre- 
spond, At one time he expressed his regret that 
it was too vulgar to drink half-and-half; and on 
another he vented his national prejudices agains: 
those who maintained that Perigord pies were 
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preferable to rump steaks, or that claret was morc 
exquisite than port or sherry. Once, when, it 
would appear, Mr. Chichester kicked him under 
the table, he roared out a request that his soft 
corn might be remembered; and as his friends 
were by no means anxious for a second edition of 
that interesting narrative—especially before Mr. 
Walter Sydney—they adopted the prudent altcr- 
native of conveying their remonstrances to him 
by means of winks instead of kicks. 

After supper Mr. Talbot insisted upon making 
a huge bow! of punch in his own fashion; but he 
found that Mr. Chichester would alone aid him 
in disposing of it. As for Mr. Walter Sydney, 
he never appeared to do more than touch the 
brim of the wine-glass with his lips. 

In a short time Mr. Talbot insisted upon prac- 
tising his vocal powers by singing a hunting 
song, and was deeply indignant with his friends 
pecause they would not join in the very impres- 
sive but somewhat common chorus of “ Fal de lal 
lal, fal de lalla." It is impossible to say what 
Mr. Talbot would have done next; but, much to 
the horror of the baronet, Mr. Chichester, and 
Diana—and equally to the she of Richard 
Markham and Walter Sydney—he suddenly lost 
bis balance, and fell heavily upon the floor and 
. into a sound sleep simultaneously. 

‘‘ What a pity,” said Mr. Chichester, shaking 
his head mournfully, and glancing down upon 
the prostrate gentleman, as if he were pronounc- 
ing a funeral oration over his remains; “ this is 
his only fault—and, as it happens every night, it 
in materially to disfigure his character. 
Otherwise, he is an excellent fellow, and im- 
mensely rich!” 

At this moment the eyes of Richard caught 
those of Walter Sydney. An ill-concealed ex- 
pression of superlative contempt and ineffable 
disgust was visible upon the handsome counte- 
nance of the latter; and the proud curl of his lip 
manifested his opinion of the scene he had just 
witnessed. In a few moments he rose to depart. 
To Diana he was only coldly polite; to the baro- 
net and Chichester superbly distant and con- 
strained; but towards Markham, as he took leave 
of him, there was a cordiality in his manner, and 
a sincerity in the desire which he expressed 
‘“‘that they should meet again,” which formed 
a remarkable contrast with his behaviour towards 
the others. 

That night slumber seemed to evade the eyes 
of Richard Markham. The image of Mrs. Ar- 
lington, and all that she had said, and the various 
graceful and voluptuous attitudes into which she 
had thrown herself, occupied his imagination. 
At times, however, his thoughts wandered to that 
charming youth—that mere boy—who seemed to 
court his friendship, and who was so delicate and 

o fragile to encounter the storms and vicissi- 
tudes of that world in whose dizzy vortex he was 
already found. Nor less did Richard ever and 
anon experience a sentiment of profound surprise 
that the elegant and wealthy Sir Rupert Har- 
borough, the accomplished and lovely Diana, and 
the fastidious Mr. Arthur Chichester, should 
tolerate the society of such an unmitigated vul- 
garian o8 Mr. Talbot. 
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CILAPTER VII. 
THE BOUDOIR. 


Ir was the morning after the events related ix 
the last chapter. oe 

The scene changes to a beautiful little villa tr. 
the environs of Upper Clapton. 

This charming retreat, whiclt consisted of a 
main building two storeys high, and wings each 
containing only one apartment, was constructed 
of yellow ‘bricks that had retained their primitive 
colour, the dwelling being too far from the me- 
tropolis to be affected by its smoky cxhalations. 

The villa stood in the midst of 4 small garden, 
beautifully laid out in the French style of Louis 
XV.; aah around it—interrupted only by the 
avenue leading to the front door of the ee 
was a grove of evergreens. This grove formed a 
complete circle, and bounded the garden; and 
the entire enclosure was protected by a regular 
paling, painted white. 

This miniature domain, consisting of about 
four acres, was one of the most beautiful spots in 
the neighbourhood of London; and behind it— 
far as the cye could reach—stretched the green 
ficlds, smiling and cultivated like those of Tus- 
cany, 
2d front of the villa was a small grass plot, in 

the centre of which was a basin of clear and 
pellucid water, upon whose surface floated two 
noble swans, and other aquatic birds of a curious 
species, 

Every now and then the silence of the morning 
was broken by the bay of scveral sporting-dogs, 
which occupied, in the rear of the building, ken- 
nels more cleanly and more carefully attended 
upon than the dwellings of many millions o1 
Christians. 

And yet the owner of that villa wanted not 
charity; witness the poor woman and two chil- 
dren who have just emerged from the servants’ 
offices laden with cold provisions, and with a 
well-filled bundle of other necessaries. 

At the door of a stable a groom was seen dis- 
mounting from the back of a thorough-bred 
chestnut mare, which had just returned from an 
airing, and upon which he cast glance of min- 

| gled pride and affection. 

The windows of the villa were embellished 
with flowers in pots and vases of curious work- 
manship; and outside the casements of the 
chambers upon the first floor were suspended 
cages containing beautiful singing birds. 

To the interior of one of those rooms must we 
direct the attention of the reader. It was an ele- 
gant boudoir: and yet it could scarcely justify the 
name; for by a boudoir we understand something 
completely feminine, whereas this contained ar- 
ticles of male and female use and attixg strangely 
commingled—pell-mell—together. 

Upon the toilet-table were all the implements 
necessary for the decoration and embellishment 
of female beauty; and carelessly thrown over a 
chair were s coat, waistcoat, and trousers. A 
diminutive pair of patent-leather Wellington 
boots kept company with delicate morocco shoes, 
to which sandals were affixed. A huge press, 
half-open, disclosed an array of beautiful dresses 
—silk, satin, and precious stuffs of all kindy 
and on a row of pegs were hung a scarlet hunt. 
ing coat, a shooting-jack®t, a jockey-cap, and 
other articles of attire connected with field 
sports and masculine recrentions. J arasols, 
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fois, single-sticks, dandy-canes, and hunting- 
whips, were huddled together in one corner of 
that bureau. And yet all the confusion of these 
various and discrepant objects was so regular in 
appearance—if the phrase can be understood— 
that it seemed as if some cunning hand had 
purposely arranged them all so as to strike the 
eye in a manner calculated to encourage the im- 
pression that this elegant boudoir was inhabited 
by a man of strange feminine tastes, or a woman of 
extraordinary masculine ones. 

There was no pompous nor gorgeous display of 
wealth in this boudoir: its-interior, like that of 
the whole villa throughout, denoted competence 
and case—elegance and taste, but no useless 
laaury nor profuse expenditure. .. 

The window of the boudoir wes half open. A 
bewl of chrystal water, containing gold and 
silver fish, stood upon a table in the recess of the 
casement. The chirrup ef the birds echoed 
through the room, which was perfumed with the 
odour of sweet flowers, 
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By the wall facing the window stood a Frenet 
bed, on the head and foot of which fell pink 
satin curtains, flowing from a gilt-headed arrow 
fixed near the ceiling. 

It was now nine o'clock, and the sun shed a 
flood of golden light through the half-open case- 
ment upon that couch which was so voluptuous 
and so downy. - 

A female of great beauty, and apparently 
about five-and-twenty years of age, was reading 
in that bed. Her head reposed upon her hand, 
and her elbow upon the pillow: and that hand 
was buried in a mass of luxuriant light chestnut 
hair, which flowed down upon her back, her 
shoulders, and her bosom; but not so as 
altogether to conceal the polished ivory white- 
ness of the plump fair fleah. 

The admirable slope of the shouldera, the 
swan-like neck, and the exquisite symmetry of 
the bust, were descried even amidst thoss masses 
of luxuriant and shinirg hair. 

A high and ample forchead, hazel eyes, 
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nose perfectly straight, small but pouting lips, 
brilliant teeth, aud a well rounded chin, were 
additional churns to augment the attractions of 
that delightful picture. 

The whole scene was one of soft voluptuous- 
avas—the birds, the fiowers, the vase of gold aud 
silver fish, the tasteful arrangements of the bou- 
doir, the French bed, and the beautiful creature 
who reclined in that couch, her head supported 
upon the well-turned and polished arm, the 
dazzling whiteness of which no envious sleeve 
concealed ! 

From time to time the cycs of that sweet crea- 
ture were ruised from the book, and thrown 
around the room in a manner that denoted, if not 
mental anxiety, at least a state of mind not com- 
pletely at case. Now and then, too, a cloud 
passed over that brow which seemed the ver 
throne of innocence and candour; and a sig 
agitated the breast which the sunbeams covered 
a8 it were with kisses. 

V’resently the door was opened softly, and an 
elderly female, well but simply dressed, and of 
placid and reserved aspect, entered the room. 

‘‘ Mr. Stephens is below,” said the servant; 
“T told him you had not risen yet, and he says 
he will await your convenience,” 

‘‘ T know not how it is,” exclaimed the lady 
inipatiently, ‘“* butI never felt less disposed for 
the visit of him whom I regard as my benefactor. 
Ah! Louisa,” she added, a cloud overspreading 
her entire countenanze, ‘I fcel as if one of those 
dreadful attacks of despondency—one of those 
fearful fits of alarm and foreboding—of presenti- 
ment of evil, were coming on; and—”" 

“Pray calm yourself,” interrupted the ser- 
vint, speaking in a kind and imploring tone. 
“ Remember that the very walls kave cars; that 
a word spokeii in too high a tone may betray your 
secret; and heaveh alonc-knows what would be 
the result of such an appalling discovery !”’ 

‘s Yos— it ig that horrible mystery,” ejaculated 
the lady, * which fills me with the most aeute 
apprehensions. , Compelled to sustain a constant 
cheat—to feel that Iam a living, o breathing, a 
moving falsehood, a walking lic; —forced to 
crush all the natural amenitics—ay, and even 
the amiable weuknesscs of my sex; governed 
by an imperious necessity against which it is 
now impossible to rebel,—how can 1 do other- 
wise than experience moments of unutterable 
auguish !’ 

* You must etill have patience—patience only 
for a few months—three short months,—and the 
result of all this suspense—the end of all this 
anxicty, will be no doubt as advantagcous—us 
immensely important and beneficial—as we arc 
led to believe.’ 

‘Truc: we are bound to believe a man who 
seenis so scrious in all his actions with regard to 
me,” said the ludy, after a short pause, during 
which she seemcd to be wrapped up in a deep 
reverie. ‘ But why does he keep me in the dark 
with regard tv the true nature of that grand re- 
sult?) Why docs he not trust me, who have 
placed such unbuunded, such implicit confidence 
in him?” 

*¢ He is afraid lest an unguarded moment on 
your part should betray what he assures us to be 
ot the most vital—the last importance,’ answered 
the domestic, in a kindly remonstrative tone. 
‘“‘ And really, my dearest girl,’’ she added, affcc- 
tionately,—** pardon me for calling you so—’’ 

“Ah! Louisa, you are my denreat friend!” 
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j sfid the lady eucrgetically, “ You, and you 
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alone, have supported my courage during the four 
years and a half that this horrible deceit has. 
already lasted ; your kindness — ’’ 

““T have only done my duty, and acted as my 
heart dictated,” mildly replied the female de- 
pendant. ‘ But as I was observing, you are so 
very imprudent, as it is; and ca; you expect that 
Mr. Stephens will reveal to you the minute de- 
tails of a scheme, which —~”’ 

‘‘Imprudent:”’ hastily exclaimed the lady: 
‘iow am Timprudent? Do I not follow all Ais 
directions—all your advice? lLlave I not even 
learned to talk to the very groom in his own lan- 
guage about the horses and the dogs? and do I 
not scamper across the country, upon my chestnut 
mare, with him following upon the, bay horse at 
my heels, as if we were bothinad? Axid then you 
say that I am imprudent, when I haye,done all J 
can to sustain the character which t have as- 
sunied? And with the exception of,these rides, 
how scldun do I go abroad? Half-a-dozen 
names include all my acquaintadcts: and nc 
one—no one ever comes heré! ‘[his is, indeed, 
a hermit’s dwelling! How can you say that I 
am. iinprudent?”’ 

“ Without going out of this very room,” began 
Louisa, with a smile, *' I could —” 

‘‘ Ah! the eternal remonstrances against these 
habiliments of my sex!”’ exclaimed the lady, 
drawing back the satin curtain at the head of the 
bed with her snow-white arm, and glancing to- 
wards the bureau which contained the female 
dresses: ‘* ever those remonstrances! Alas! I 
should dic—I could not support this appalling 
deceit—were I not to gratify my woman's fcel- 
ings from time to time! Do you think .that 1 
can altogether rebel against nature, and not cx 


.perience the effects? And, in occasionally sooth- 


ing my mind with the ocgupations natural to my 
6ex, have I ever beecnimprudent? When I have 
dressed my huir as it should ever be dresscd— 
when I have put on one of those silk or muslir 
robes, merely to see myself reflected in my 
mirror—and, oh! what a pardonable vanity under 
such circumstances !—have I ever been imprudent 
chough to set foot outside this retreat — this 
boudoir, to which you along are ever adinitted? 
Do I ever dress with the blinds of the windows 
raised? No: I have done all that human being 
can do to support my spirits during this sad 
trial, and sustain the character I have assumed, 
But if it be desired that I should altogether 
forget my sex—and cling to the garb of a man; 
if I may never—not even for an hour in the even- 
ing—~follow my fantasy,’ and relieve ny mind 
by resuming the garb which is natural to me— 
Within these four walls—unseen by a soul save 
you——”’ . 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, you shall have your way,” inter- 
rupted Louisa soothingly. ‘ But Mr. Stephens 
Waits: will you not 1ise and sce him?” 

“It is my duty,” said the lady resignedly. 
“ Te has surrounded me with every comfort and 
every luxury which appetite can desire or money 
procure ; and, however he may ultimately bene- 
fit by this proceeding, in the meantime my grati- 
tude is due to him.” 

“The delicacy of his conduct towards you 
equals his liberality,’ observed Louisa pointedly. 

“Yes; notwithstanding the peculiarity of our 
relative position, not a” word, not a look dis- 
respectful towards me from the first moment of 
our acquaintance! He faithfully adheres to his 
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portion of the contract, and I will as 
observe mine.” ; 
. You speak wisely and consistently,” said 
Louisa; “ and the result of your honourable con- 
duct towards Mr. Stephens will no doubt be a 
recompense which will establish your fortunes for 
life.”” 

‘‘That hope sustains me. Oh! how happy, 
thrice happy sfall I be, when, the period of my 
emancipation being arrived, I may escape to some 
distant part of my own native country, or to some 
foreign clime, resume the garb belonging to my 
sex, and live in a way consistent with nature, 
and suitable to my taste. It is in anticipation of 
those golden moments that I from time to time 
retire into the impenctrable mystcry of this 
boudoir, and dress myself in the garb which I 
love, and which is my own. And when that 
elysian age shall come, ch! how shall I divert my 
mind with a retrospection upon these long weary 
wecks and months, during which I have been 
compelled to study habits opposed to my taste 
and feeling—to affect a love of horses and dogs, 
that amanly predilection may avert attention from 
a feminine countenance,—and to measure cach 
word that falls from my lips, to study each atti- 
tude which my form assumes, and to relinquish 
pursuits and occupations which my mind adores.” 

The lady threw herself back upon her pillow 
and gave way to a delicious reverie. Louisa did 
not attempt to disturb her forsome minutes. At 
length she murmured something about “ keeping 
Mr. Stephens waiting rather longer than usual;” 
and her mistress, acting by a sudden impulse, 
rose from her couch. 

Then followed the mysterious toilet. 

Stays, curiously contrived, gave to that exqui- 
sitely modelled form as much as possible the 
sp remene of the figure of a man. e swell of 
the bosom, slightly compressed, was rendered 
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crowded with flowers that imparted a delicious 
perfume to the atmosphere, and afforded a pic- 
ture upon which the eve rested with pleasure. 

A recess was fitted up with book-shelvces, which 
were supplied with the productions of the best 
poets and novelists of England and France. 

Around the walls were suspended severu! 
paintings—chiefly consisting of sporting subjects. 
Over the mantel, however, were two miniatures, 
executed in water-colours in the first style of the’ 
art, and representing the one a lovely youth of 
sixteen, the Gther a beautiful girl of twenty. 

And never was resemblance more striking. 
The same soft and intelligent hazel eyes—the 
same light hair, luxuriant, silky, and shining—- 
the same straight nose—the same vermilion lips, 
and well-turned chin. At a glance it was casy 
to perceive that they were brother and sister; ani 
as the countenance of the former was remarkably 
feminine and delicate, the likeness between them 
was the morc striking. 

Beneath the miniature of the brother, in small 
gilt letters upon the cnamelled frame, was the 
word WaLTeR: under the portrait of the sister 
was the name of Exiza. 

Attired as she now was, the mystcrious being 
whom we have introduecd to our readers, per- 
fectly resembled the portrait of Walter: attired 
as she ought tc have been, consistently with her 
sex, she would have been the living original of 
the portrait of Liza. 

Upon a sofa in the parlour, some of the leading 
features of whic'n we have just described, a man, 
dressed with preat neatness, but no ostentatious 
display, was lounging. 

He was in reslity not mge than three or four 
and thirty years of age; although a seriousness 
of countcnance—cither admirably studied, or else 
occasioned by habits of business and mental com- 
bination—made him appear ten years older. 
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scarcely apparent by padding skilfully placed, so , He was handsome, well-formed, and excessively 
as to fill up and flatten the undulating bust. The , courteous and fascinating in his manners: but, 
position of the waist was lowered; and all this when he was alone, or not engaged in conversa- 
was effected without causing the subject of so , tion, he seemed plunged in deep thought, as if 
strange a transformation any pain or uneasiness. _ his brain were working upen numerous plans and 
The semi-military blue frock coat, buttoned up | schemes of mighty and vital import. 
to the throat, completed the disguise; and as; The moment the heroine of the boudoir entercd 
this species of garment is invariably somewhat : the parlour, Mr. Stephcns—for he was the indi- 
prominent about the chest, the very fashion of | vidual whom we have just described—rose and 
its make materially aided an effectual conceal- ' accosted her in a manner expressive of kindness, 
ment, by averting surprise at the gentle protu- | respect, and patronage. 
berance of the breast, in the present instance. “ My dear Walter,” he exclaimed, “it is 
Louiss arranged the luxuriant and flowing hair | really an age since I have seen you. Six weeks 
with particular attention, bestowing as much as | have elapsed, and I have not been near you. 
possible 9 masculine appearance upon that which | But vou received my letter, stating that I was 
would have been a covering worthy ofa queen. | compelled to proceed to Paris upon most particu- 
The toilet being thus completed, this strange | lar business?” 
being to whom we have introduced our feaders,; ‘‘ Yes,my dear sir,’ enswered the lady,—or m 
descended to a parlour on the ground floor. | order that sorne name may in future characterise 
When Louisa Icft the boudoir she carefully | her, we ,will call her Walter, or Mr. Walter 
locked the door and consigned the key to her | Sydney, for that was indced the appellation by 
pocket, ‘ which she was known,—‘ yes, my ear sir, 
received your letter, and the handsome presents 
ana remittances accompanying it. For cach anc 
all I return yeu my sincere thanks: but really, 
with regard to moncy, you are far too lavish 
towards me. Remember that I scarcely have 
any opportunity of being extravagant,” added 
Walter, with a smile; “ for I scarcely ever sti: 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONVERSATION, 


T'nz parlour which that lovely and mysterious 
creature—-who now seemed a youth of about 
twenty — centered upon the ground floor, was 
furnished with taste and elegance. Everything 
was light, airy, and graceful. The windows were 


abroad, save to take my daily rides; and you 
know that I never receive company, that my ac- 
quaintances are limited, so limited——’ 

* I know, my dear Walter, that you follow my 
advien as closely as can be expected,” said Mr 
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Stiphens. ‘ Three short months more and my 
ubjuct will be achieved. We shall then be both 
of us above the reach of Fortune’s capriccs and 
vicissitudes. Oh! how glorious—how grand will 
be this achievement! how well worth all the 
sacrifices that I have required you to make.” 

‘Ah! my dear sir,’’ observed Walter, some- 
what reproachfully, “ you must remembcr that 
you are now talking enigmas to mc; that I am 
at present only a blind instrument in your hands 
—a mere machine—an automaton—— 

‘‘Do not press me upon this head, Walter,’”’ 
interrupted Mr. Stephens, hastily. ‘‘ You must 
not as yct be led to comprehend the magnitude of 
my views: you must have patience. 
have given you ample proofs of my good fecling 
and my honourable views towards yourself. Only 
conceive what would be your present position 
without me; neta relation, not a friend in the 
wide world to aid or protect you! I do not say 
this to vaunt my own conduct: I am mercly 
advancing arguments to prove how confident I 
am in the success of my plans, and how sincere 
Iam in my friendship towards you. For, re- 
member, Walter—I always forget your sex: I 
only look upon you as a mere boy—a nephew, or 
ason, whom love. Such is my feeling: I am 
more than a friend; for, I repeat, I feel a paternal 
attachment towards you !”’ 

“And I entertain feelings of deep—yes, of the 
dcepest gratitude towards you,’ said Walter. 





‘‘ But the motive of my constant intercession to | Walter. 


be admitted more into your confidence, is to be 
convinced—by my own knowledge—that my 
present conduct tends to facilitate no dishonest, 
no dangerous views.2 Oh! you will pardon me 
when I say this; for there are times when I am 
a prey to the most horrible alarms—when fears 
of an indescribable nature haunt me for hours 
togethcr—and when I seem to be walking blind- 
fold upon the brink of an abyss !’’ 

‘© Walter, I am surprised that you should thus 
ive way to suspicions most injurious to my 
onour,’”’ said Mr. Stephens, whose countenance 

remained perfectly collected and unchanged; 
‘‘ for the hundredth time do I assure you that 
you have nothing to fear.’’ 

‘¢ Then wherefore this disguise ? why this con- 
stant cheat relative to my sex? why this perma- 
nent deception?’ demanded Walter, in an im- 
passioncd tone. 

‘‘Cunnot the most rigorous honesty be con- 
nected with the most profound prudence —the 
most dclicate caution?’ said Mr. Stephens, 
adopting an attitude and manner of persuasion. 
‘Do not judge of motives by their mere super- 
ficial aspect: strange devices—but not the less 
honourable for being singular—are frequently 
required in the world to defcat designs of infamy 
and baseness.”’ 

‘‘ Pardon my scepticism,” said Walter, appa- 
rently convinced by this reasoning; ‘I was 
wrong, very wrong to suspect you. I will not 
again urge my anxiety to penetrate P he secrets, 
I feel persuaded that you conceal the means b 
which our mutual prosperity is to-be effected, 
simply for my good.” 

‘Now you speak rationally, my dear, my 
faithful and confiding Walter,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Stephens. ‘It was “ust in this vein that I was 
anxious to find you; for I have an important 
communication to make this morning.” 

‘Speak: Iam ready to follow your instruc- 
Cans o1 advice.”’ 
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‘I must inform you, Walter, that in order 
effectually to work out my plans—in order that 
there should not exist the slightest chance of 
failure—a third person is required. It will be 
necessary that he should be conversant with our 
secret: he must know all; and, of course, he 
must be taken care of hereafter. To be trief, I 
have already fallen in with the very individual 
who will suit me; and I have acquainted him 
with the entire matter. You will not object to 
reccive him occasionally as a guest >” 

‘* My dear sir, how can I object? Is not this 
our house? and am not Lin your hands? You 
now that you can commanc mc in all respects.” 

“IT thought that you would mcet my views 
with this readiness and good will,’’? said Mr. 
Stephens. ‘ To tell you the real truth, then—I] 
have taken the liberty of inviting him to dine 
with us here this day.” 

‘* To-day !” 

“Yes. Are you annoyed?” 

“Oh! not at all: only, the preparations——” 
“Do not alarm yourself. While you were 
occupied with your toilet, I gave the necessary 
instructions to the cook. The old woman is 
almost blind and deaf, still she knows full well 
how to serve up a tempting repast; and as I am 
believed by your three servants to be your guar- 
ian, my interference in this respect will not 
have appeared strange.” 

** How could they think otherwise ?’’ ejaculated 
*‘ Did not you provide those dependants 
who surround me? Do they not look upor. you 
as their master as well as myself? Are they nof 
aware that the villa is P phe own property? And 
have they not been led to believe—with the ex- 
ception of Louisa, who alone of the three knows 
the secret—that the state of my health compelled 
you to place me here for the benefit of a purer 
air than that which your residence in the city 
affords }”’ 

‘‘ Well, since my arrangements meet with 
your satisfaction,” said Mr. Stephens, smiling, 
‘IT am satisticd. But I should tell you that J 
invited my friend hither not only to dine, but 
also to pass the day, that we might have an 
opportunity of conversing together at our leisure. 
Indeed,”’ added Mr. Stephens, looking at his 
watch, “TI expect him here every moment.” 

Searcely were the words uttered when a loud 
knock at the front door echoed through the 
house. 

In a few minutcs Louisa appeared, and intro- 
duced ‘‘ Mr, Montague.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A CITY MAN.—SMITHFIELD SCENES, 


Groxnce Monracve was a tall, good-looking 
oung man of about three or four-and-twenty. 
is hair and eyes were black, his complexion 
rather dark, and his features perfectly regular. 
His manners were certainly polished and agree- 
able; but there was, nevertheless, a something 
reserved and mysterious about him—an anxiety 
to avert the conversation from any topic con- 
nected with himself—a studied desire to flatter 
and gain the good opinions of those about him, 
by means of compliments at times servile—and an 
occasional betrayal of a belief in a code of morals 
not altogether consistent with the well-being 01 
raciety, which constituted features in his cha- 














cacter by no means calc 
javourite with all classes of persons. He was, 
however, well-informed upon most topics; am- 
bitious of ereating a sensation in the world, no 
matter by what means; resolute in his pursuit 
after wealth, and careless whether the paths 
leading to the objects which he sought were 
tortuons or straightforward. He was addicted 
to pleasure, but never permitted it to interfere 
with his business or mar his schemes. Love 
with him Fig merely the eetoaer seer of 
beauty; and friendship was simp 
sivich connected him with those individuals who 
were necessary to him. He was utterly and com- 
pletely selfish; but he was somehow or another 
possessed of sufficient tact to conceal most of his 
faults—of the existence of which he was well 
aware. The consequence was that he was usually 
welcomed as an agreeable companion ; some even 
went so far as to assert that he was a “ devilish 

good fellow ;’’ and all admitted that he was a 
thorough man of the world. He must have 
commenced his initiation early, thus to have ac- 
quired such a character ere he had completed 
his four-and-twentieth year ! 

London abounds with such precocious speci- 
mens of thorough heartlessness and bgeiare fi 
mindedness. The universities and great public 
schools let loose upon society every half-year a 
cloud of young men, who think only how soon 
they can spend their own property in order to 
prey upon that of others. These are your 
‘‘ young men about town:”’ as they grow older 
they become “men upon the town.” In their 
former capacity they graduate in all the degrees of 
vice, dissipation, extravagance, and devaucnery ; 
and in the latter they become the tutors of the 
novices who are entering in their turn upon the 
road to ruin. The transition from the young 
man about town to the man upon the town is as 
natural as that of a chrysalis to a butterfly. 
These men upon the town constitute as pesti- 
lential a section of male society as the women @f 
the town do of the female portion of the com- 
munity. They are alike the reptiles produced by 
the great moral dung-heap. 

We cannot, however, exactly class Mr. George 
Montague with the men upon the town in the 
true meaning of the phrase, inasmuch as he de- 
voted his attention to commercial speculations 
of all kinds and under all shapes, and his sphere 
was chiefly the City ; whereas men upon the town 
seldom entertain an idea half ‘‘so vulgar” gs 
mercantile pursuits, and never visit the domains 
of the Lord Mayor save when they want to get a 
bill discounted, or to obtain cash for a check of 
too large an amount to be entrusted to any 
of their high-born and aristocratic companions. 

Mr. George Montague was, therefore, one of 
that multitudinous class called ‘‘ City men,” who 
possess no regular offices, but have their letters 
addressed to the Auction Mart or Garraway’s, 
and who make their appointments at such 
places as “the front of the Bank,” “the Cus- 
tom-house Wharf,” and “ under the clock at the 
Docks.” 

- City men are veyy extraordinary characters. 
They all know “‘a curtain speculation that would 
make a sure fortune, if one had but the capital to 
work upon ;’’ they never fail to observe, while 
making this assertion, that they could apply to a 
friend if they chose, but that they do not choose 
to lay themselves under the obligation ; and they 
‘wvariably affirm that nothing is more easy than to 
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the greater 
portion of them remain without that happy con- 
summation until the day of their deaths. Now and 
then, however, one of these City men does succeed 
in “ oriean a hit’ by some means or other ; and 
then his old friends, the very men who are con- 
stantly enunciating the opinion relative to the 
facility with which fortunes are obtained in the 
City, look knowing, wink at each other, and de- 
clare “ that it never could have been done unless 
he'd had somebody with plenty of money to back 


Now Mr. Montague was one of those wh 
adopted a better system of logic than the vulga: 
reasoning. He knew that there was but littic 
merit in producing bread from flour, fcr instance : 
but he perceived that there was immense credit 
due to those-who could produce their bread with- 
out any flour at all. pon this principle he 
acted, and his plan was not unattended with suc- 
cess. He scorned the idea “that money was 
necessary to beget money;’” he began his “ City 
career,”’ as he sometimes observed, without a 
farthing ; and he was seldom without gold in his 
pocket. 

No one knew where he lived. He was some: 
times seen getting into a Hackney omnibus at 
the Flower Pot, a Camberwell one at the Cross 
Keys; or running furiously after a Hammer- 
smith one along Cheapside ; but as these direc- 
tions were very opposite, it was difficult to 
deduce from them any idea of his domiciliary 
whereabouts. 

He was young to be a City man; the class does 
not often include members undcr thirty; but of 
course cnere are exceptions to all rules; and 
Mr. George Montague was one. 

He was then a City man: but if the reader be 
anxious to know what sort of dusiness he trans- 
acted to obtain his living; whether‘he dabbled 
in the funds, sold wines upon commission, effected 
loans and discounts, speculated in shares, got up 
joint-stock companies, shipped goods to the colo- 
nies, purchased land in Australia at eighteen- 
pence an acre and sold it again at onc-and-nine, 
conducted compromises for insolvent tradesmen, 
made out the accounts of bankrupts, arbitrated 
between partners who disagreed, or bought in 
things in a friendly way at public sales; whether 
he followed any of these pursuits, or meddled a 
little with them all, we can no more satisfy our 
readers than if we attempted the biography of 
the Man in the Moon,—all we can say is, that he 
was invariably in the City from eleven to four; 
that he usually had “an excellent thing in hand 
just at that moment;”’ and, in a word, that he 

elonged to the class denominated City Men ! 

‘We have taken some pains to describe this 
ena for reasons which will appear here- 

ter. 

evng bee duly introduced to Walter Syd- 
ney by Mr. Stephens, and after a few obeer- 
vations of a general nature, Mr. Montague glided 
almost imperceptibly into topics upon which he 
conversed with ease and fluency. 

Presently a pause ensued; and Mr. Stephens 
ea “if there were anything new im the 

it F) 

Nothing articular,” answered Montague. 
*¢T have not of course been in town this morning; 
but I was not away till late last night. I had a 
splendid thing in hand, which I succeeded in 
bringing to a favourable termination. By-the- 
by, there was a rumour on ‘Change yestcrcay 
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afternoon, just before the close, that Alderman jan adventure which you will scarcely bolieve— 


Dumkins is all wrong.” 

“Indeed,” said Stephens; “I thought he was 
wealthy,” 

“Oh! no; Z knew the contrary eighteen 
months ago! It appears he has been starting a 
joint-stock company to work the Ercalat tin- 
mines in Cornwall ——”’ 

“And I suppose the mincs do not really 
exist >” 

“Oh! yes; they do—upon his maps! THow- 
ever, he has been exhibiting ecrtain specimens 
of tin, which he has passed off as Ercalat pro- 
duce; and it is now pretty generally known that 
the article was. supplied him by a house in 
Aldgate.” 

‘©Then he will be compelled to resign his 
gown ?” 

“Not he! On the contrary, he stands next 
in rotation for the honours of the civie chair; 
and he intends to go boldly forward as if nothing 
had happened. You must remember that the 
aldermen of the City of London have degenerated 
considerably in respectability during late years; 
and that none of the really influential and 
wealthy men in the City will have anything to 
do with the corporation affairs. You do not see 
any great banker nor merchant wearing the 
nidermanic gown. The only alderman who 
really possessed what may be called a large 
fortune, and whose pecuniary position was above 
all doubt, resigned his gown the other day in dis- 
gust at the treatment which he received from 
his brother authorities, in consequence of his 
connexion with the Weekly Courter—the only 
newspaper that boldly, fearlessly, and effectually 
advocates the people’s cause.”’ 

“ And Dumkins will not resign, you think ?”” 

“Oh! decidedly not. But for my _part,” 
added Montague, ‘I feel convinced that the 
sooner some change is madc in the City admini- 
stration the better. Only conceive the immense 
sums which the corporation receives from various 
sources, and the uses to which they are applied, 
Look at the beastly guzzling at Guildhall, while 
there are in the very heart of the City Augean 
stables of filth, crime, and debauchery to be 
cleansed —~witness Petticoat-lane, Smithficld —”’ 

A species of groan or stifled exclamation of 
horror issucd from the lips of Waltcr as Montague 
uttered these words: her countenance grew 
deadly pale, and her entire frame appeared to 
writhe under a most painful reminiscence or 
emotion. : 

‘Compose yourself, compose yourself,” said 
Stephens, hastily. ‘Shall I ring for a glass of 
water, or wine, or anything ——”’ 

“No, it is past,” interrupted Walter Sydney ; 
“but I never think of that horrible—that ap- 
palling adventure without feeling my blood 
curdle in my veins. The mere mention of the 
word Smithfield —” 

‘‘ Could I have been indhscreet enough to give 
utteranee to anything calculated to annoy?” said 
Montague, who was surprised at this scene, 

“ You were not aware of the reminiscence you 
awoke in at mind by your remark,” answered 
Waltex, smiling; ‘but were you acquainted 
with the particulars of that fearful night, you 
would readily excuse my weakness.’’ : 

“You have excited Mr. Montague’s curiosity,” 
sbserved Stephens, “and you have now nothing 
x do but to gratify it.” 

“Itis an adventure of a most romantic kind—~ 
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and yet one that will mako your hair stand cn 
end.”’ 

“kam now most anxious to Jearn the detaile 
of this mysterious occurrence,” said Montague, 
scarccly knowing whether these remarks were 
thade in jest or carnest. 

Walter Sydney appeared to ycflect for a few 
moments; and then commenced the narrative in 
the following manner :— 

“ [tis now a little more than four years ago— 
very shortly after I first arrived at this house— 
that I rode into town, attended by the same 
groom who is in my service now. I knew little 
or nothing of the City, and felt my curiusity 
awakened to view the eraporium of the world’s 
commerce. I accordingly determined to indulge 
in a ramble by myself amidst the strects and 
thoroughfares of a place of which such marvel- 
lous accounts reach those who pass their youth 
in the country. I left the groom with the horses 
at a livery-stable in Bishopsgate-street, with a 
promise to return in the course of two or three 
hours. I then roved about to my heart’s content, 
and never gave the lapse of time a thought. 
Evening came, and the weather grew threaten- 
ing. ‘Then commenced my perplexities. I had 
forgotten the address of the stables whcre the 
groom awaited my return; and I discovered the 
pleasing fact that I had lost my way just at 
the moment when an awfal storm seemed ready 
to break over the metropolis. When I solicited 
information concerning the right path which I 
should pursue, I was insultcd by the low churls 
to whom I applied. To be brief, I was overtaken 
by darkness and by the storm, in a place which 
I have since ascertaincd to be Smithfield market. 
I could not have conccived that so filthy and 
horrible a nuisance could have been allowed ts 
exist in the midst of a city of so much wealth. 
But, oh! the. revolting streets which branch off 
from that Smithfield. It scemed to me that I 
was wandcring amongst all the haunts of crime 
and appalling penury of which I had read in 
romances, but which I never could have bclicved 
to exist in the very heart of the metropolis of the 
world. Civilisation appeared to me to have 
chosen particular places which it condescended 
to visit, and to have passed others by without 
even leaving a foot-print to dencte its presence.” 

‘** But this horrible adventure?” said Mon- 


tague. 
“Oh! forgive my digression. Surrounded by 
darkness, exposed to the rage of the storm, and 


actually sinking with fatigue, I took refuge in on 
old house, which I am gure.I could never find 
again; but which was situated nearly at the end, 
and on the right-hand side of the way, of one of 
those vile narrow streets branching off from 
Smithfield, That house was tne don of wild 
beasts in human shape! I was compelled to 
hear a conversation of a most appalling nature 
between two ruffians, who made that place the 
depét for their plunder. ‘They planned, amongst 
other atrocious topics, the robbery of & country- 
seat, somewhere to the north of Islington, apd 
inhabited by a family of the name of Markham,” 

‘* Indeed! What—how atrange !"’ ejaculated 
Montague: then immediately afterwards, he 
added, ‘* How singular that you should have 
overheard so vile a scheme !” 

“Oh! those villains,’ continued Walter, 
“ were capabie of crimes of a far deencr dye! 
They discussed horror upot horror, tit} I thought 
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wat { was going raving mad. I made a des- 
erate attempt to escape, and was perceived. 
Vhat then immediately followed I know not, 
for I became insensible: in a word, Mr. Monta- 
gue, I fainted!” . : 
- A deep blush suffused her countenance, as she 
made this avowal—for it seemed to have a direct 
relation to her sex ; and she was well aware that 
the secret connected therewith had been revealed 
by her benefactor to George Montague. On his 
part, he gazed upon her with mingled interest 
and admiration. 

‘¢ IT awoke to encountcr a scene of horror,’’ she 
continued, after a short pause, ‘ which you must 
fancy; but the full extent of which I cannot 
depict. I can only feel it even now. Those 
wretches were conveying me to a room upon the 
ee room to which the cells of the 

astille or the Inquisition could have produced 
no equal. It had a trap-door communicatin 
with the Fleet Ditch! I begged for mercy— 

romised wealth—for I knew that my kind bene- 
actor,’ she added, glancing towards Mr. Ste- 
phens, * would have enabled me to fulfil my 
pledge to them; but all was in vain. The 
murderers hurled me down the dark and pes- 
tiferous hole !’’ 

‘* Merciful heavens !’’ ejaculated Montague. 

‘It would appear that the house in question,’’ 
procecded Walter, ‘‘stood upon the side of, and 
aot over the Ditch. There can be, however, no 
doubt that the trap-door was contrived for the 
norrible purpose of disposing of those victims 
who fell into the merciless hands of the occu- 
pants of the dwelling; for when I had fallen 
some distance, instead of being immersed in black 
and filthy mud, I was caught upon a sloping 

lank which shelved towards a large aperture in 
the wall of the Ditch. I instinctively clung to 
this plank, and lay stretched upon it for some 
moments until I had partially recovered my pre- 
sence of mind. ‘The circumstance of having thus 
escaped a dreadful death gave me an amount of 
vourage at which I myself was astonished. At 
length I began to reason whether it would be 
better to remain there until morning, and then 
endeavour to reach the trap-door above my head, 
or to devise some means of immediate escape. I 
decided upon the latter proceeding; for I re- 
flected that the morning would not affard light 
to that subterrancan hole to enable me to act 
with certainty ; and I, moreover, dreaded the ex- 
treme vengeance of those ruffizns who had 
already given me a sample of their brutality, 
should I happen to encounter them on emergin 
from the trap-door. Lastly, I considered that Jt 
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that had struck me, I passcd my head through ° 
the aperture, anil looked out over the Dite 
The stream appeared rapid, to judge by its 
gurgling sound; and the stench that exhuled from 
it was pestiferous in the extreme. Turning my 
head to the left Isaw hundreds of lights twink ing 
in the small narrow windows of two lines of 
houses that overhung the Ditch. The storm had 
now completely passed away —the rain had 
ceascd—and the night was clear and beuutiful. 
In a few minutes I was perfectly acquainted with 
the entire geography of the place. The means 
of escape were within myrcach. About three 
feet above the if phic through which I was now 
looking, a plank crossed the Ditch; and on the 
opposite side—for the Ditch in that part was not 
above two yards wide from wall to wall—was a 
narrow ledge running along the side of the house 
facing the one in which I was, and evidently 
communicating with some lane or street close by. 
I can scarcely tell you how I contris .d to creep 
through the aperture and reach the plank over- 
head. Nevertheless, I attempted the dangerous 
feat, and I accomplished it. I crossed the plank, 
and reached the ledge of which I have spoken : 
it terminated in the very street where stood the 
terrible den from which I had just so miracn- 
lously escaped. Indeed, I emerged upon that 
street only at a distance of.a few yards trom the 
door of that detestable place. To hurry away in 
a contrary direction was my first and most na- 
tural impulse; but I had not proceeded far when 
the door of a house was suddenly thrown vio- 
lently open, and out poured a crowd of men and 
women, among whom I was, as it were, imme- 
diately hemmed in.”’ 

“What! another adventure?’’ 
Montague. 

“One calculated tu inspire feclings of deep 
disgust, if not of alarm,’’ answered Walter. ‘It 
appeared that two women had been quarreling 
and had turned out to fight. They fell upon each 
other like wild cats, or as you would fancy that 
tigers would fight. A clear and lovely moon 
lighted this revolting scene. A circle was formed 
round the termagants, and for ten minutes did 
they lacerate themselves with fists and nails in a 
fearful manner. Their clothes were tern into 
ribands—thcir countenances were horribly dis- 
figured with scratchcs—the blood poured from 
their noses—and their hair, hanging all dishe- 
velled over their naked shoulders, gave them 
a wild, ferocious, and savage appearance, such ag 
I never could have expected to encounter in the 
metropolis of the civilised world.’’ 

‘‘ And in the very heart of the City,” added 





exclaimed 


was also probable that I might not succeed in ; Mr, Montague. 


raising the trap-door at all.” 

‘What a fearful sitdation !’’ observed Mon- 
tague. 

“‘ Horrible even to think of,” added Stephens, 
who listened with the deepest attention to this 
narrative, although he had heard it related on 
former occasions, 

. © With ay hands and legs I groped about,” 
continucd Walter, ‘and I specdily ascertained 
my exact position with regard to the locality. 
My feet were close to a large square aperture in 
the perpendicular wall overhanging. the Ditch; 
and the floor of the cellar was only a couple of 
feet below the aperture. I accordingly got cau- 
tiously off the board, and“stood upon the damp 


oes After the lapse of several minutes, 


whith I nerved myself to adopt the idea 
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“Suddenly a cry of ‘ The Bluebottles!’ was 
raised, and the crowd, belligerents and all, rushed 
pell-mell back again into the house. In spite of 
all my endeavours to escape I was hurried in with 
that hideous mob of ferocious-looking men and 
brazen-faced women. In a few moments I found 
myself in a large room, in which there were at 
least thirty wretched beds huddled close together, 
and so revoltingly dirty that the cold pavement 
or a hedge-side would have seemed a more pre- 
ferable couch. And, oh! how can I describe the 
inmates of that den, many of whom were crowd- 
ing round a fire cooking provender, which filled 
the place with a sickening and most fetid odour, 
There were young girls almost naked, without 
shoes or stockings, and whose sunken cheeks, 
dimmed eyes, and miserable attire contrasted 
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strangely with their boisterous mirth. Some of 
these unfortunate creatures, nevertheless, re- 
tained traces of original beauty charmer 
faded. The men were hatless and shoelss; in- 
Geed the entire assembly consisted of males and 
females evidently of the most wretched descrip- 
tion. Scarcely had I time to cast a glance around 
me when I was questioned as to how I came 
there? what I wanted? and whether I meant to 
stand anything? ‘1 telltell you what it is,’ said 
one to his companions, ‘he is a swell who is 
come to have a look at these kind of cribs, and 
he must pay his footing.’ I immediately com- 
prehended the nature of the impression which 
my presence had created, and presented the in- 
dividual who “had spoken with a couple of half- 
crowns. The sight of the money ue an. 
immense feeling in my favour. eaven only 
knows how many gallons of beer were fetched 
from a neighbouring public-house ; and when the 
inmates of that lazar-house—for I can scarcely 
call it anything else—had all partaken of the 
liquor, I was overwhelmed with offers of service. 
One declared, that if I merely came to see the 
neighbourhood he would take me round to vey 
lace in the street; another assured me, that if 
ad committed a forgery or any other ‘ genteel 
crime,’ he would either help me to lie secure 
until the matter had blown over, or to esca 
from the country; and so on, I suffered the 
wretches to retain the impression that curiosity 
had alone ‘4d me thither; and as soon as 
made this aunouncement the mistress of the 
nouse was summoned to do the honours of the 
establishment. A blear-eyed old crone made 
her appearance, and insisted upon showing me 
over the house. ‘These rooms,’ said she, mean- 
ing the two upon the ground floor,’ ‘are for those 
who can afford to pay nce for their 
hed and who have supper to cook.’ 
ascended to the first floor. 
penny beds,’ said the old woman, pointing with 
pride and satisfaction to some thirty or forty 
couches, a shade cleaner, and tle least thing 
further off from each other than those down 
stairs. The rooms on the first floor were also 
filed with lodgers; and another demand was 
made upon my purse. On the third floor and in 
the attics were the most horrible scenes of wretch- 
edness which I had yet beheld. Those dens 
were filled with straw separated from each 
other only by pieces of plank about eight or ten 
inches in height. Men, women, and children 
were all crowded together—sleeping pell-mell. 
Oh! it was a horrible, horrible spectacle. To be 
brief, I escaped from that moral plague-house ; 
and in a few moments was traversing Smithfield 
once more. Even the tainted air of that filthy 
enclosure was refreshing after the foul atmo- 
sphere from which I had just emerged.”’ 

Louisa entered theroom at this moment to an- 
nounce that luncheon was prepared in another 
apartment. 

** And you never took any steps to root out 
that nest of villains in.the Old House whence you 
escaped alive so miraculously? said Montague, 
sipping aglass of exquisite wine after hisluncheon. 

‘‘ I wrote two anonymous letters the very next 
morning,” answered Walter: ‘‘ one to Mr.Mark- 
ham, warning him of the contemplated burglary 
at his house; and another to the Lord Mayor of 
London. It did not altogether suit Mr. Ste- 
phens’s p Ye 

‘* No--uot to make a fuss about an ?ffair which 


had | Richard 


We then | 
‘These are the four- ! 
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would have been sure to bring’ your name inta 
notoriety,” added this gentleman hastily. 

“That adventure has no doubt given you 8 
distaste for late rambles,’’ said Montague. 

“In the City—decidedly so,” was the reply 
‘I seldom go into London, carly or late—I have 
so few inducements—so few acquaintances! By 
the way, a few evenings ago I treated myself to 
a visit to the Opera, and there dccident threw me 
into conversation with a gentleman and lady who 
sat in the same box as myself. The result was 
an invitation to the abode of the lady—a Mrs. 
Arlington—”’ 

‘‘ Mrs, Arlington,’’ ejaculated Montague, ® 
slight flush animating his countenance. 

‘‘The same. She is the friend of Sir Rupert 
Harborough. Iam anxious to see something o1 
the world now and then—and to avail myself of 
my present garb for that purpose. I accordingly 
called upon Mrs. Pg pee last evening, and 
learnt ‘a lesson of life.’ 1 saw an elegant woman, 
a baronet, a fashionable gentleman, and a very 
interesting young man, associating with a vulga) 
wretch of the name, I believe, of Talbot, whose 
manners would have disgraced a groom. I must, 
however, observe that the interesting young gen- 
tleman to whom I allude did not seem to be 
more pleased with the conversation and conduct 
of this vulgarian than myself. One coincidence 
somewhat extraordinary occurred—that same in 
teresting young man was no other than Mr 
arkham, one of the sons of——’’ 

‘* Ah! indeed—how singular!’ exclaimed 
George Montague, not waiting till Walte: 
finished his sentenee; “vcry singular!” he 
added; then, having tossed off a bumper oi 
Madeira, he walked up to the window, where he 
affected to inhale with delight the exquisite 
fragrance of the flowers that adorned the case. 
ment. 


' 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE PRAIL ONE'S NARBATIVE. 


We must now return to Richard Markham. 

Sir Rupert Harborough and the Honourable 
Arthur Chichester apparently took a very grea’ 
fancy to him, for they were constantl ing 
appointments to meet him in town, and hasten 

to his own house to ferret him out when he 
did not appear at their usual places of rendezvous 
He dined at least three times a week at Mrs 
Arlington’s, and, to confess the truth, his 
sai a calls were repeated at intervals which 
gradually grew shorter and shorter. 

Richard thus frequently passed hours together 
alone with Diana. In spite of himself he now 
and then suffered his eyes to rest tenderly 
upon her countenance; and by degrees her 

ances encountered his and were not imme- 

lately withdrawn. Those glances were so lan- 
guishing, and withal so melancholy, that they 
inspired Richard with a passion amounting almost 
to adelirium; and he felt at, times as if he could 
have caught that beauteous creature in his arms 
and clasped her rapturously to his bosom. 

One morning, as he took leave of her, he 
fancied that her hand gently pressed his own. 
The idea filled him with a joy till then unknown, 
and which he could not describe even to himself, 

On the following morning he called a little 
earlier than usual. Diana was in a delicious 
déezhabillé, which set off er voluptuous persor 
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to its very greatest advantage. Richard was! with tears. But through thoso tears she cast 
more tender than usual—the Enchantress moro! upon him a glance which ravished his inmost 


enchanting. 

They were seated upon the sofa together; and 
® pause in their conversation ensued. Richard 
heaved a deep sigh, and suddenly exclaimed, “I 
am always thinking of the period when I must 
bid adiou to your charming society.”’ 

** Bid adieu!” cried Diana; ‘and wherefore fF” 

‘It must happen, sooner or later, that our ways 
in the world be different.” 

‘“‘Then you are not your own master?” asked 
Diana, inquiringly. 

“Certainly I am. But all friends must part 
some time or another.”’ 

“True,” said Diana; then, in a subdued tone, 
she added, ‘There are certain caren who are 
attracted towards each other by kindred feelings 
and emotions, and it is painful—very painful, for 
them to part !”” 

** Heavens, Diana |’’ ejaculated Richard ; “ you 
feel as I do!’’ 

She turned her face towards him: her cheeks 
were suffused in blushes, and her eyes were filled 


No.4 —Mysrzeres or Lonpon. 


soul. It seemed fraught with love and tender- 
ness, and ixspired him with emotions which he 
had never known before. The words “ You feel 
as I do,” contained the ingonuous and unsophisti- 
cated avowal of a now passion on the part of a 
mind that was as yet as unskilled in the ways of 
this world asthe unfledged bird in the nest of its 
mother is ignorant of the green woods. But 
those tears which stood in the lady’s eyes, 
and the blushes which dyed her cheeks, and 
the glance which, like a sunbeam in the midst 
of an April shower, she darted upon the youth at 
her side, inspired him with courage, awakened 
undefined hopes, and filled him with an ecstacy of 
joy. 
“Why do you weep, Diana? why doyou weep ?”’ 
“You love me, Richard,” sho replied, turning 
her melting blue eyes fully Bpou him, and retain- 
ing them for some moments fixed upon his coun- 
tenance: “ you love me; and I feel—I know that 
I am not worthy of your affection !” 
Richard started as if he were suddenly aroused * 
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“ This was horrible!” cried Markham. ‘Ch 
etern truth from a pleasing vision. Ile suffered|that villain Montague !’’ Ser 
e few ef. 




































se ee a ok 
from a dream—as if he had abruptly awoke to a 


“ My father’s creditors came to seize th 
fects which remained,” said Diana, after a pauee ; 
buried in a profound reverie. and I was about to be turned houseless and unpro- 

‘Ah! I knew that 1 should remind you of your/tected into the streets, when Montague arrived. 
duty towards yourself,” said Diana, bitterly. “ No|He took gold from his pocket, ang satisfied the de- 
—I am not worthy of you. But that you may|/mands of the creditors. He moreover supplied me 
hereafter give me credit for frankness and candour,|with money for my immediate wants. I was totally 
—that you may be actually warned by myself|/dependent upon him;—I had no relations —no 
against myself,—that you | learn -to esteem me|friends to whom I could apply for suecour or com- 
as a friend, if you will, I shall in a few words relate|fort. He seemed tocommiserate my osition ——’ 


to you the incidents that made me what I am!” “Perhaps,” observed Richard, “he was not so 
“ Proceed,” said Richard, “ proceed! Believe|¥tY guilty, after all, relative to the loss of you 

me I shall listen with attention,—with the greatest father’s property ? ; ; 

attention!” “ Judge by the sequel,” answered Diana bitterly. 


: “ He was as base as he was in reality unfeeling. 
ts ety M1 

My father was a retired tradesman,” began Mrs.!ry) ‘transition from that state of dependence upon 
Arlington ; “and as I was his only child and hej, young man to a more degraded one still, was to 
a oyed a competency, he gave me i cig aac be expected. He no longer talked to me of mar- 
pe ts Peps ia ears beg ghee ons . ne aig riage, as he once had done; but he took advantage 

espouse a nobleman; and, as my mother had died gy yariebe mea : ea sonal re 
when I was very young, there was no one tiear me ecperene. or ae 


to correct the vanity with which my father’s adula- carr Hesdinta te poe ok ample resources ; 


tion and ambitious pretensions inspired me. About), 44 ; Arte . 
three years ago I met at the theatre—whither I ut he accounted for this circumstance by assuring 
wont with sume friends—a young gentleman—tall, me that he had found another friend who was back- 
handsome, and fascinating Fikes yourself, He con- ri ag oy the same speculations in which my poor 
trived to obtain a formal introduction to my father, - th ad failed. We lived together for four 
and was invited to our house, at which he speedily snes me ma 6 Een. C oo) y inteened) te that xe 
became a constant visitor. He had a happy tact noe P ele I found that I had never really énter- 
in suiting his humours or tastes to those with whom nae eas very sincere affection for him; and the 
he came in contact; and he quite won my father’s|te love which I experienced at first, had been 
heart by playing chess with him, telling him the quenched in my bosom by his cold cruelty. He 
news of the City, and reading the evening paper to aati unfeeling toa degree. Observations, cal- 
him. George Montague soon bécame an established|“" ated boi wound most Seutely, » fell from his lips 
favourite; and my father could do nothing without upon as pine er . . 
him. At length Montague proposed to him certain bn e dastard !"" exclaimed Richard, profoundly 
1 Aaa in the funds: my father was allured by rue Fa this recital. : 
the prospect of quadrupling his capital, and con-|. wept at this cruelty, he treated me with 
sented. I must confess that the young man’s hand- eee brutality. You may, therefore, rte 1 
some person had produced a certain effect upon me a I was not deeply distressed to part with ain. 
—a giddy young girl as I was at that time; and I|~° 88¥e me twenty guineas, and bade me a chill- 
rather encouraged my father in these schemes than|28 farewell. From that moment I have neither 
otherwise. At first the speculations were eminently |S°°" 2 heard of him. A few weeks after our se- 
successful; but in a short time they took a turn.|/P2"tion my money was exhausted. 1 resolved to 
Day after day did Montague come to the house to ead a virtuous and honourable life, and atone for 
announce fresh losses and the necessity of farther| first fault. O God! I did not then know that 
advances. Ile declared that he should now specu-|°C°"'Y ¥ ill not receive the penitent frail one ;— 
late for a grand stake, which could not fail shortly that society excludes poor deceived woman from all 
to turn to his advantage. A species of infatuation hopes of reparation, all chances of repentance! 1 
seized upon my father; and I was not aware of the endeavoured to obtain a situation as a governess ;— 
ruinous course he was pursuing until it was too late. T might oe well have attempted to make myself 
At length my father was totally ruined; and Gcorge| Tech of England. | Character—references! I had 
come to announce to us the failure of our last chance.|2¢!ther-  Vainly did I implore one lady to whom J 
My father now repented When it was too late. Eight applied to Bees month's trial She insulted 
short months had sufliced to dissipate his whole for- me grossly. To another I candidly confessed im 
tune; he had not even enough left to pay the few entire history: she patiently heard me to the end, 
debts which he had contracted, and which he had and then.orc ered her lacquey to turn me out of the 
neglected to liquidate, trusting each day to the ar- house. Oh! society docs more than punish: it 
rival of the lucky moment when he should find him-|PUtsues the unfortunate female who has made ono 
self the master of millions!” ee Dies ya noe avenging and malignant 
WORE i oss . ; uelty ;—1t hunts her to suicide or to new ways of 
fo teen Pome Richard, /crime. These are the dread alternatives. At that 
Aa ,_ moment, had some friendly hand been stretched out 
as! this event was a fatal blow to my father’s|to aid me,—had I met with one kind heart that 
health, at the same time that it wrecked his happi-| would have believed in the possibility of repent- 
ne continued Diana. “ He implored Montagvejance,—had I only been blest with the chance of 
10t tn desert ‘his darling child ’°—for so ha cailedjentcring upon a career of virtue, [ should have been 
me—in case anything should happen to himself;/saved! Yes—I should have redeemed my first 
and that same day—the day on which he saw al}\iault, as lar as redemption was possible ;—and tc 
his proapecta anj bores in this life blasted—he|accomplish that aim, I would have worked my nails 
put a period to his existence by means of poison !’” |down to the very gquick,—I would have accepted 


rememaeaa 


her hand, which he had taken in his, to fall from 
his grasp; and for gome moments he remained 
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any position, however menial,—I wonld have made | “ Twonder what them urchins are garping at ao," 
any Sacrifice, enjoyed any lot, so long as I was as-!said Whittingham. “ It mystificates me in no in-' 
sured of earning my bread in a manner which need,considerable degree. Raly the lower orders of 
not raake me Mush. But society treated me with] English is exceedingly itmperlite. I fecl the most 
contempt. Why, in this Christian country, do they|inwigorated disgust and the most unboundless con- 
preach the Christian maxim, that ‘ ¢here is more joy|tempt for their manncrs.”’ 
over one sinner who repenteth, than over nineiy-and-| ‘That’s jist like nic,” observed Suggett: “ | 
nine just persons who need no repentance ?? Why is|can’t a-bear the Icwer orders. I hate everythink 
this maxim predthed, when the entire conduct of|wulgar.—But, by the bye, Mr. Whittingham, do you 
society expresses in terms which cannot be misun-jsmoke ?”’ 
derstood, a bold dental of its truth?” “ [ can’t say but what I like a full-flavoured IJa. 
“ Merciful heavens,” ejaculated Richard, “ can|vannah—a threepenny, mind,’’ added the buticr, 
this be true? are you drawing a correct picture,| pompously. 
Diana, or inventing a hideous fiction t’”’ “ Just my taste, Mr. Whittingham. IT I can’t 
“God knows how truc is all I say!’ returned|afford threepennies, I won't smoke at gJl.”’ 
Mrs. Arlington, with profound sincerity of tone} Mr. Suggett entered a cigar shop, purchased half- ° 
and manner. ‘‘ Want soon stared me in the face:|a-dozen real Havanuahs, (manufactured in St. John- 
what could Ido? Chance threw me in the way ofjstrect, Clerkenwell), joked with the young lady who 
Sir Rupert Harborough :—compelled by an impe-|scrved him, and then presented the one which he 
rious necessity, I became his mistress. ‘This is my|considered the best to his companion. ‘The two 


history.” gentlemen’s gentlemen accordingly lighted their 
“And the baronet treats you kindly?” saidjcigars, and then continued their walk along the 
Richard, inguiringly. New ltoad, in the vicinity of which Mr. Whitting- 


“ The terms upon which our connexion is basedjham had met Mr. Suggett by appointment upon this 
do not permit him an opportunity of being cither/memorable afternoon. 
very kind or very cruel.” Ina short time Mr. Suggett stopped suddenly at 
“1 must now say farewcil for the present,’’|the door of a large white public-house, not a hundred 
exclaimed Markham, afraid of trusting himsclf/miles distant from the new church, St. Paneras. 
longer with the Syren who had fascinated him] “ This is a nice crib,” saidhe. “ Excellent com- 
with her misfortunes as well as by her charms./pany; and to-night there is a supper at eleven.’’ 
“In a day or two I will see youagain, Oh! Ij “The very identified thing,” acquiesced Mr. 
cannot blame you for what you have done:—I|Whittingham; and into the public-house they 
commiserate—I pity you! Could any sacrifice that] walked. 
I am capable of making, restore you to happiness} INuthing could be more neat and cleanly than the 
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and—and—” bar of the Servants’ Arms—no one more obliging nor | 
‘ F[onour, you would say,” exclaimed Diana,}bustling than the “ young lady” behind the bar, | 
firmly. The Servants’ Arms was reported to draw the best ! 
{ 


“{ would gladly make that sacrifice,” added|liquor in all the neighbourhood ; and its landlord 
Richard. “ From this moment we will be friends] prided himself upon the superiority of his establisk 
~—-very sincere friends. I will be your brothcr,/ment over those which sold beer ‘‘ at three-pence 
dearest Diana—and you shall be my sister?’ a-pot in your own jugs”? And then what a rapid 

The young man rose from the sofa, as he uttered /draught the landlord had for all his good things ; 
these disjointed sentences in a singularly wild andjand how crowded was the space before the bar with 
rapid manner; and Diana, without making any/customcrs. 
reply, but apparently deeply touched, pressed his} “Glass of ale—mild, Miss, if you please,” said 
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hand for some moments between both her own. one. ‘ 
Richard then hastily escaped froin the presence; ‘‘A quartern of gin and three outs, Caroline," 
of that charming and fascinating creature. cricd a second, who was more familiar. 
* Pint of half-and-half, here,’’ exclaimed a third. 
CHAPTER XI. “ Six of brandy, warm, Miss—four of gin, cold, 


and a pint of ale with the chill off—parlour!” 
ejaculated the waiter, who now made his appearance 
Upon the same day that this event took place,{at the bar. 
Mr. Whittingham, the butler of Richard Markham,; ‘* Pot of portcr; and master’s complimcuts 
had solicited and obtained permission to pass theJand can you lend him yesterday's Advertsser for 
evening with a certain Mr. Thomas Suggett, who/half an hour or so?” said a pretty little servant 
occupied the distinguished post of valet de chambre|girl, placing a large yellow jug on the bright lead 
about the person of the Honourable Arthur Chi-|surface of the bar. 
chester. hittingham was determined to enjoy} “ Pot of ale, anda screw, Miss.” 
himself; -— he seemed suddenly to have cast o ‘¢ Pint of gin, for mixing, please."’ 
twenty years from his back, and to walk the more} ‘ Bottle of Cape wine, at cightcen, landlord.’’ 
upright for having rid himself of the burthen;—his} “ Four-penn’orth of rum, cold without.” 
hat was slightly cocked on one side; and, as he} “ Half pint of porter, and a pipe, Caroline.” 
walked along, with Mr. Thomas Suggett tucked! Such were the orders, issued from all quartcrs at 
under his arm, he struck his silver-headed bamboo,|the same moment, and to which Caroline responded 
which he always carried with him when he wentjwith incredible alacrity; finding time tu crack a 
abroad on Sundays and holidays, very forciblv upon|joke with the known frequcnters of the house, aud 
the pavement. Mr. Suggett declared “ that, for his{to make a pleasant observation upon-the weather #) 
art, he was very well disposed for a spree ;’’ and|those whose faces were strange to her ; — while the 
e threw into his gait a most awful swagger, which}landlord contented himself with looking on, or every 
certainly excited considerable attention, because alljnow and then drawing a pot of beer, apparently an 
the smal] boys in the streets laughed at him as keja great favour and in a lazy independant manner. 
wended on his way. Nevertheless, he was a good, civil kind of a man; 
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only somewhat independent, because ne was grow-ihas so much to consider, that it cannot consider 
ing rich. He was never afraid at the end of the‘any one thing definitively. It would be much more 
month to see Truman and Hanbury’s collector, and straightforward and satisfactory if persons would re- 
Nicholaon’s man, alight from their gigs at his door.jlieve their friends of all suspense, and say boldly at 
They were always sure to find the money ready forjonce, as the case may be, ‘‘ considering the execu- 
them, when they sate down to write their receiptsition I have got in my house;” or “ considering the 
in the little narrow slip of a parlour behind the bar.'writ that’s out against me ;’’ or even “ considering 
In fact, the landlord of the Servants' Arms, was'the trifling annoyance of not having a shilling in 
reported to be doing ‘‘a very snug business :’’— my pocket, and not knowing where to look for one.”’ 
and so he was. ‘But, somehow or another, people never will be can- 

Messrs. Whittingham and Suggett saunteredidid now-a-days; and Talleyrand was right when 
leisurely into the parlour of the Servants’ Arms, and'‘he said that “ language was given to man to enable 
took their seats at the only table which remained/him to conceal his thoughts.” 
unoccupied. But to continue. 

* Good evening, Sir,” said the waiter, addressing: Mr. Suggett glanced a little further around the 
Mr. Suggett with a sort of semi-familiarity, which room, and recognized another old acquaintance. 
showed that the latter gentleman was in the habit; “Ah! Snoggles, how are you?’’ 
of ‘‘ using the house.” “ Very well, thank’ee—how be you?” 

“ low are you, William?” cried Mr. Suggett, in| “ Blooming; but how come you here?” 

a@ patronising manner. “ George been here lately?”} ‘1 dropped in quite permiscuously,” answered 

“‘ Not very: I think he’s down in the country.” |Snoggles, ‘and finding good company, staycd. 

“ Oh! Well, what shall we have, Mr. Whit-|But it is up’ards o’ three years since I see you, 
tingham—brandy and water?” Mr. Suggett.”’ 

“ That’s my inwariable beverage, Mr. Suggett.”| ‘About. What grade do you now fill in the 

“Two sixes, gentlemen ?”’ said the waiter. profession? Any promotion ?” 

“ No,’’ answered Mr. Whittingham, solemnly;/ ‘I’m sorry to say not,” replied Mr. Snoggles, 
'* two shillings’ worth, to begin with.’’ shaking his head mournfully. ‘ 1’ve tumbled off the 

The liquor was supplied, and when the two/box down to a level with the osses;’’ which, being 
gentlemen had tasted it, and found it to their liking,/interpreted, means that Mr. Snoggles had fallen 
they glanced around the room to survey the com-/fromwn the high estate of coachman to the less ele- 
pany. Itsoon appeared that Mr. Suggett was well/vated rank of ostler. “ But what rank do you now 
known to many of the gentlemen present; for,|hold ?’’ 
upon making his survey, he acknowledged, with aj “I left off the uniform of tiger last month,” an- 
nod or a short phrase, the bows or salutations ofjswered Mr. Suggett, “and received the breve o 
those with whom he was acquainted. walley-de-chambre.” 

“Ah! Mr. Guffins, always up inthe samecorner, ‘That gentleman one of the profession?’’ de- 
eh?” said he, addressing a middle-aged man in|manded Snogglcs, alluding to Mr. Whittingham. 
secdy black: “ got a new work in the press, ’spose?} ‘* Mr. Markham’s butler, sir, at your service,’ 
You. literary men contrive to enjoy yourselves, Ijsaid Whittingham, bowing with awe-inspiring stiff- 
know. How do you do, Mr. Mac Chizzle?” look-|ness{ “and i may say, without exag-gerating, sir, 
ing towards a short, peck-marked man, with a quickjand in no wise compromising my indefatigable cha- 
grey eye, and black hair combed .upright off hisjracter for weracity, that I’m also Mr. Markham’s 
forehead: “how get on the clients? Plenty ofjconfidential friend. And what's more, gen’leman,” 
business, eh? Ah! you lawyers always contrive to|added the butler, glancing proudly around the room. 
do well. Mr. Drummer, your servant, sir. Got aj‘ Mr. Richard Markham is the finest young man 
good congregation still, sir ?’”’ about this stupendous city of the whole universe— 

“ The chapel thniveth well, I thank you—as welljand that’s as true as that this is » hand.” 
as can be expected in these times of heathen abom-| As Mr. Whittingham concluded this sentence, he 
inations,” answered a demure-looking middle-agedj extended his arm to display the hand relative to 
gentleman, who was clad in deep black and worej which he expressed such confidence ; and while he 
a white neck-cloth, which scemed (together with|@ourished the arm to give weight to his language, 
the condition of his shirt and stockings) to denotej the aforesaid hand encountered the right eye of the 
that although he had gained the confidence of his] dissenting parson. 
flock, he had certainly lost that of his washer-| “A case of assault and battery,” instantly 
woman. After having taken a long draught of ajexclaimed Mr. Mac Chizzle, the lawyer; “ and 
pint of half-and-half which stood before him, hej/here are upwards of a dozen witnesses for the 
added, “There is a many savoury vessels in myjplaintiff.” 
congregation ~~ reputable, pious, and prayer-fulll «1 really beg the gentleman’s pardon,” said 

eople, which pays regular for their sittings and) Whittingham. 


ears the Lord.” ‘- Sane ae 
PM am gla of tha" assed Mr. Sug,” SP UE iting ater torn — damage 
ett. “But, ah!” he cried, observing a thin white-|' ",, Noh hala ‘ ded,” ob ds : 
aired old gentleman, with huge silver spectacles| _,, Not bit ae dd is nl uggett. 
hangin half-way down his nose,—“ I'm glad to BEC! ce Verdict for "Plaintiff sels up judgment — 
Mr. Cobbington here. How gets on the circulating): 46 execution —ea. sa. in no dine said Mac 
. ’ 


library, ch—sir ?”’ u 
“ Pretty well—pretty well, thank’ee,” returned Chizzle doggedly. 


the bookseller: “ pretty well—considering.”’ “Tam used to flagellations and persecutions at 
A great many people qualify their observations|the hands of the ungodly,” said the Reverend Mr, 

and answers by the addition of the word “ consider- Drummer, rubbing his eye with his fist, and thereby 

ing ;” but they seldom vouchsafe an explanation of|Succeeding in inflaming it. 

what is to be considered. Sometimes they use the} ‘ Perhaps the reverend gentleman wouldn't take 

phrase “ considering all things ;”’ and then the mind‘it amiss if I was to offer him my apologies in 
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extra powerful glass of brandy and water f”” ex-|and it is all for righteousness’ sake! I know I'ma 


claimed Whittingham. chosen vessel, and may become a martyr. My 
Bribery,” murmured Mac Chizzle. name is Stephen, [tell you—Stephen Drum—um— 
‘No, let us have a bowl of punch at once,”{ummer!” 

exclaimed Suggett. He then noeee an eulogium upon meekness and 
“ Andc tion,’’ added the lawyer. resignation under injrries, and reiterated his con- 


The bowl of punch was ordered, and the com- viction that he was a chosen vessel; but, becom- 
any generally was invited to partake of it. Evenjing suddenly excited by a horse-laugh which fell 
Mr. Mac Chizzle did not hesitate; and the dis-/upon his ear, he forgot all about the chosen vessel, 
senting minister, in order to convince Mr. Whit-|and lifted another very savagely from the table. 
tingham that he entircly torgave him, consented toj In a word, he seized a pewter pot in his hand, and 
partake of the punch so often that he at length}would have hurled it at Mr. Snoggles’ head, had 
began slapping Mr. Whittingham upon the back,|not Mr. -Whittingham stopped the dangerous mis- 
and declaring that he was the best fellow in the/sile in time, and pacified the reverend gentleman 


world. by calling for more punch. 
The conversation became gencral; and some of; ‘“ We must certainly have those two men bound 
it is worth recording. over to keep the peace,’”’ said Mac Chizzle; “two 


‘I hope to have your patronage, sir, for my|sureties in fifty, and themselves in a hundred, 
circulating library,” said Mr. Cobbington to thejeach.’’ 


butler. “* T shall dress the whole scene up for one of the 
“ Depends, sir, upon the specified nature of the| 4fonthlies,’’ observed Mr. Guffins. 
books it contains,” was the reply. ‘“1f you do, you'll be indictable for libel,” said 
‘“‘T have nothing but moral romances in which| Mac Chizzle. ‘‘ The greater the truth, the greater 
vice is always punished and virtue rewarded.” the libel.”’ 
“That conduct of yours is highly credulous to} In the meanwhile Suggett and his friend Snog- 
ou.” gles drew close to each other, and entered into 


“ All books is trash, except one,’’ observed Mr.|conversation. 
Drummer, winking his eyes in an extraordinary} “It must be about three years since I saw you 
manner. ‘‘ They teaches naught but swearing,|last,’”’ said the latter. 
lewd conversation, ungodliness, and that worst of] ‘‘ Three year, come January,’’ observed Suggett. 
all vices—intemperance.”’ “ Ah! I’ve seed some strange wicissitudes in the 
“ I beg you to understand, sir,”’ exclaimed Mr.|interval,’ continued Snoggles. “I went abroad as 
Guffins, who had hitherto remained a silent spec-|coachman, with a dashing young chap of the name 
tator of the procecdings, although a persevering|of Winchester—” 
artaker of the punch; “I beg you to understand,| ‘‘ The devil you did! how singular! why my 
Ir. Drummer, my works, sir, are not the trash you|present guvner’s name is Chichester.” 
seem to allude to.’’ ‘* Well, I des say they're cousins then,’’ said the 
“1 won’t understand nothing nor nobody,” |ostler; “ but I hope your’n won't treat you as mine 
answered the reverend gentleman, swaying back-|did mc. ic seemed to have no end of tin for some 
wards and forwards in his chair. “ Leave me to|months, and lived—my eye, how he lived! King’s 
commune with mysclf upon the vanities of this] Bench dinners ain’t nothin’ to what his’n was; and 
wicked world, and-—~-and—drink my punch infyet I’ve heard say that the prisoners live there 
quiet.” better than their creditors outside. Howsomever— 
“ Humbug!” exclaimed the literary man, swal-jthings didn’t always go on swimmingly. We went 
lowing his resentment and the remainder of his}to Baden—called so cos of the baths ; and there my 
punch simultaneously. guvner gut involved in some gambling transactions, 
“‘ Ah!” said the bookseller, after a pause; “no-jas forced him to make his name Walker. Well, 
thing now succeeds unless it’s in the comic line.jhe bolted, leaving all his traps behind, and me 
We have comic Latin grammars, and comic Greek {amongst them, and not a skurrick to pay the hotel} 
grammars; indeed, I don’t know but what English/bill and find my way back agin to England. The 
grammar, too, is a comedy altogether. All ourjlandlord he seized the ay ou and I was forced to 
tragedies are made into comedies by the way theyjwalk all the way to—TI forget the name of the 
are performed; and no work sells without comic|place—” 
illustrations to it. I have brought out several new| ‘Constantinople, perhaps,” said Suggett, kindly 
comic works, which have been very successful,|endeavouring to assist his friend in his little geo- 
For instance, ‘ The Comic Wealth af Nations ;’ ‘ The\graphical embarrassments. 
Comic Parliamentary Speeches ;’ ‘ The Comic Report “No; that ain’t it,” returned Snoggles. ‘ How- 
the Poor-Law Commissioners,’ with an Appendix|somever, I had every kind of difficulty to fight up 
containing the ‘Comic Dietary Scale;’ and the:*%gainst; and I never see my guvner from that day 
‘Comic Distresses of the Industrious Population.’ I'v this. Hc owed me eight pound, nincteen, and 
even propose to bring out a ‘Comic Whole Duty of\s\xpence for wagcs; and he was bound by contract 
Man.’ All these books sell well: they do admi-jto bring me back to;England.”’ 
rably for the nurseries of the children of the aris-| ‘“‘ Disgraceful raskel, that he was!’ ejacuwated 
tocracy. In fact they are as good as manuals and|Mr. Suggett. “TI raly think that we gentlemen 
text-books.”’ ought to establish a society for our protection. The 
“ This rage for the comic is most unexpressedly| Licensed Witlers have their Association; whv 
remarkable,’’ observed the butler. shouldn’t we have the Gentlemen's Gentlemen or- 
‘It is indeed!” ejaculated Snoggles; and, in|ganized into a society t” 
order to illustrate the truth of the statement, he] ‘‘ Why not?” said Snoggles. 
jerked a piece of lemon-peel very cleverly into the} The waiter now acquainted the company that 
dissenting parson’s left eye. supper was ready in an upstairs room for those who 
“ That's right—stone me to death !” murmuréd| liked to partake of it. All the gentlemen whose 
the reverend gentleman, ‘ My name is Stephen—| names have been introduced to the reader in conne> 
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ion with the parlour of the Servants’ Arms, removed | disdained to contradict the report, and is con. 
to the banquetting saloon, where the table was| sidered by his flock to be a chosen and savoury 
spread with a white cloth and black handled knives | vessel of the Lord. 


and forks. At intervals stood salt-cellars and pep- 

er boxes, the latter resembling in shape the three 
ittle domes upon the present National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square. A huge round of boiled beef, 
ripe both boiled and fried, and rump steaks, formed 
the supper. The methodist parson insisted upon 
being allowed to say grace—or, as he expressed it, 
* ask a blessing,” for which purpose the same neigh- 
bours who had kindy helped him up the stairs, now 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE BAN K-NOTES. 


Wuew Richard left the presence of Diana, «fer 
the full confession of her frailty, Hf hurned bome 
on horseback at a rate which kept pace with his 
thoughts. ; 
Upon reaching his dwelling, he retited to his 


sustained him upon his legs. Dread was the havoc/apartment, and sate himself down scriously to con- 


then made upon the various dainties on the table, 
Mr. Guffins being espesially characterised by a rood 
wppetite upon this occasion. 


sider all that had taken place. 
His vyos were now open to two facts:—in the 
first instance he saw that he had been giving way 


The Reverend Mr. Drummer was also far from]to a passion which was dishonourable im respect to 
being behind-hand in this onslaught upon the luxu-|the relations existing betwcen its object and another 
rics supplied by the Servants’ Arms; and while helindividual —the baronet ; and, secondly, he per- 
bolted huge mouthfuls of boiled beef, he favoured|ceived that even if that barrier were removed, 
the company with an excellent moral dissertation] Diana was not she being whom he ought to make 
upon abstemiousness and sclf-mortification. Mr.|the partner of his fortunes. He was endowed with 
Drummer was, however, one of those who content|feelings and notions of the most scrupulous ho- 
themselves with inculcating morality, and do not|nour; and he deeply regretted that he should ever 
consider it necessary to set an example in their own|have been induced to utter a word or manifest a 
persons; for, after having clearly demonstrated that|/sentiment towards Diana, which he would have been 
gluttony and drunkenness lead to blasphemy, un-lashamed for the baronet to become acquainted with. 
godliness, and profane swearing, he abruptly turned/To such an extent did he carry his notions of 
to the landlord, who presided at the supper-table,|/honour, that if, tor instance, he had pledged him- 
and, holding his plate to be filled for the fourth|self to keep a secret, he would sooner have suffered 
time, exclaimed, “D—n your eyes, don’t cut it so|himself to be put to death than have forfeited his 
infernally thick !” word. Even were acrime communicated to him 

After supper, “ glasses round” of hot brandy and|in confidence, he would not have benefitted society 
water were introduced, and the conversation was|by handing the perpetrator over to justice. He 
carried on with considerable spirit. ‘It was mid-|thus fell into an extreme almost as dangerous and 
night before the party thought of breaking up,|fatal as the total absence of moral rectitude. 
although several af the gentlemen present had] If the reader should marvel how a young man 
already begun to see three er four Dutch clocks|possessing such punctilious sentiments, could have 
staring them in the face besides the one which]so far forgotten himself as to declare his affection to 
graced the wall. As for the Reverend Mr. Drum-|one who stood in the light of a friend’s wife,—let it 
mer, he declared that he was so affected by the un-|be remembered that he was surpriscd into a partial 
godly proceedings of those present that he should|avowal of that passion: and that a certain impulse, 
forthwith endeavour to wash away ther guilt with|favoured by a rapid succession of visits , parties, 
his tears; and it is distressing to be compelled tojand ¢éie-d-ééte interviews, in which the object 


observe that all the reward this truly pious and de- 
serving man experienced at the hands of the un- 
grateful company, was the cruel accusation that he 
was “crying drunk.” This disgraceful behaviour 
produced such an effect upon his naturally nervous 
temperament, that he fell flat upon the floor, and 
was compelled to be taken in a wheelbarrow to his 
own house close by. 

We may aleo add here that on the following day 
this procecding was rumoured abroad, so that the 
much injured minister was necessitated to justily 
his conduct from the pulpit on the ensuing sabbath, 


thercof was always present, had hurried him or- 
ward up to that point when a.word was to decide 
his fate. 

Love is astream so rapid that he who embarks 
upon it does not observe that his rude’ boat crushes 
the beauteous flowers upon the banks between which 
it passes :—it isa river whose waters are those of 
oblivion, in which al] other passions, sentiments, 
and ideas are swallowed up. 

O woman, what power hast thou over the heart 
of man! Thou wast born a creature of grace and 
fascination: to whatever clime thou dost belong, 


This he did so effectually, that two old ladies, whojucither habit nor costume can deface in thee that 
carried smal] flasks of brandy in their pockets, were|natural charm of witchery and love which charac- 
conveyed out of the chapel in a peculiar state—nojterises thee in all the relations of lif. 


doubt overpowered by the minister’s eloquence. 
They however recovered at the expiration of some 
hours, and immediately opened a subscription to 


Richard had not been long alone, when a knack 
at his door aroused him from the reverie in which 
he had been plunged; and Mr. Chichester entered 


resem a piece of plate to the Reverend Stephen|the room. 


rummer, together with a vote of thanks and con- 


“My dear Markham,” said he, “ you must ex 


fidence on the part of the congregation. The vote|cuse the liberty which J take in thus intruding upon 
was respectfully, but gratefully declined by this}your privacy; but what is the meaning of this? 
holy man; but, after some little entreaty, he was} You were to lunch with Harborough to-day, and 
prevailed upon to accept the plate. From that timejwe were all to dine together in the evening. Yon 
to the present day his congregation has been rapidly|called at Diana’s; and from what you said upen 
increasing ; and, although envy and jealousy havejleaving, she fancied you were coming straight home 
declared that he himself helped to augment its]/So I have galloped all this way after you. You 
numbers in the shape of three innocent little/shut yourself up from your friends as if you had a 
children hy different servant-girls, he very properly|design upon your life.” 
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ay ‘am not well—I am anxious to be alone.’’ He and Mr. Chichester then separated. Richard 

“But I shall not allow you to remain alone;” niounted his horse and rode towards the City, hil 
Fould feel melancholy, {his friend proceeded to the West End. 

what guarantee have | that you will not commit At seven o’clock Richard was ushered into Sir 

suicide, or «.o what is nearly as bad—sit down and Rupert Harborough’s drawing-room in Conduit- 





write sentimental poetry ?”’ street, Hanover Square. — 
«Tam not very likely to do either.” “ There!” exclaimed Chichester, who was lounging 
“ You must come and join us: the baronet ——" upon the sofa ; “I knew that my melancholy young 
“ | would rather ——’’ : gentleman would be punctual.” 
‘¢] can take noexcuse. Order round yourchest-} “ Delighted to see you, Markham,” said the ba- 
nut, and let us be off.” ronet, pressing his hand with more than usua. 


« Well—at all events I must go straight into the |fervour. 
City first,”’ said Markham. *©] have occasion to] « How are you, my tulip?”? shouted Talbot. 
call at my guardian’s banker.” : . “ Why, Chichester said you had the blue devils!’ 

“ Will you join me at seven precisely this eve-| « y really felt unequal to society to-day,” returned 
ning, at Harborough’s own lodgings in Conduit- | Richard; “and I fancied that a little rest-——’’ 
street? We shall expect you. “A little humbug!” ejaculated Mr. Talbot. 

‘You may rely upon me,” answered Markharr, |« qpat's all my eye and my elbow, Markham, A 
who now suddenly experienced an anxiety forjg_—q good bottle of champagne will soon put 
society and bustle. “ But who will be there 2” you to rights. But when I’m ill, what do you think 

“ Only the baronet, you, I, and Talbot—a partie|} always take q”? 
quarre. Talbot is really a good fellow at heart, “T really can’ " 
aud has taken a great liking to you. Besides, he is FeAny calt b guess. 
the most liberal and generous fellow in existence.| “ Why, going to bed I always take a pint of dog's 
Ife sent a hundred pounds to every hogpital in|nose. There’s nothing like dog’s-nose for getting 
London yesterday morning—his annual donations ;{into the system. Y ou must have it in the pewter, 
and he thinks that no one knows anything about it.]you know—and nice and hot: you will then sweat 
He always puts himself down as X. Y. Z. in the/2 bucket-full in the course of the night, and get up 
lists of charitable subscriptions: he is so unosten-|1n the morning as right as a trivet. J can assure 
tatious |” you there’s nothing like dog’s-nose.”’ 

‘Those are admirable traits in his character.’’ a And pray what is dog’s-nose?” enquired 

“ They are, indecd. Just now, for instance, he| Richard. 
teard of a horrid case of distress. Only conceive a} ‘‘ Well, may I be hanged ! you are jolly green 
poor man, with nine small children and a wife just}not to know what dog’s-nose is! You take half a 
ready to present him with a tenth, dragged to White- {pint of the best half-and-half—or you may have ate 
cross Street Prison, for a paltry hundred pounds !jall alone, if you like—a quartern of blue ruin " 
Talbotinstantly called ine aside, and said, ‘Chiches-| “It isa mixture of gin, becr, and sugar,’ said 
ter, my dear fellow, I have not time to attend to any Mr. Chichester, impatiently. 
business to-day. There is afive hundred pound note ;|_ “ Well, and why couldn’t you let me tell the gen- 
have the kindness to get it changed for me, and devote tleman how to make dog’s-nose In My own manner 2” 
a hundred pounds to save the unhappy family.’ Those|asked Talbot, somewhat sulkily. “ However, there’s 
were Talbot’s own words,” added Mr. Chichester,|nothing better than dog’s-nose for the gripes, or 
surveying Richard in a peculiar manner from under| wind on the stomach, or the rheumatics. For my 
his eyebrows. _tpart——" 

‘ How liberal! how grand! how noble!” ex-; “ D—nyour part!” criéd the Honourable Arthur 
claimed Richard, forgetting all Mr. Talbot's vulga-| Chichester, now absolutely losing all patience. 
ritv and coarseness, as he listened to these admi-} Fortunatcly for all parties, the door was at that 
rable traits of philanthropy. ‘‘To be candid with;moment thrown open, and a valet announced that 
you, IT am myself going to the banker’s to draw|dinner was served up. Richard took advantage of 
some money ; and when I see you this evening, Ijthe haste with which Mr. Talbot rushed down 
shall be happy to place twenty pounds in your|stairs to the dining-room, to slip a bundle of Bank 
hands for the use of that poor family.” of England notes and a quantity of gold into Chi 

‘No, my dear fellow, keep your money: thejchester’s hand, whispering at the same time 
baronet and I shall take care of those poor people.’’|‘ There is your change, together with my twenty 

“ Nay—I insist—” pounds for the poor family.” 

* Well—I am sorry now that I told you of the; ‘‘Thank you, my boy,” said Chichester; and 








. circumstance.’ over Markham’s shoulder, he exchanged with the 
* And I am very glad.” baronet a significant glance of satisfaction amount- 


There — you shall have your own way then./ing almost to joy. 
But, by the by,” added Chichester, a sudden| Meantime Mr. Talbot had rushed to his place at 
thought appearing to strike him, “ you are going|the dinner-table, declaring that ‘he was uncom- 
into the City, and to your banker's ?”” — monly peckish,’’ and began sharpening his two 
“Yes. And you?” knives one against the other. The baronet took his 
Tam anxious to get back to the West End as;seat at the top of the table; Mr. Chichester at the 
hastily as possible,” answered Chichester. ‘ You|bottom ; and Markham sate opposite to Talbot. 
could do me a service, if you would ?”’ “This soup is unexceptionable,” observed Chi- 
‘Name it,” said Richard. chester: ‘‘I never tasted better save once—and 
“Get this note changed for mein the City,” re- {that was at the King of Prussia’s table.”’ 
turned Chichester: nl as he spoke he drewa Bank| ‘Ah! I qnce had d—d good pea-soup, I remem- 
of England note for five hundred pounds from his|ber, at the Duke of Lambeth’s table,” ejaculated 
pocket. Mr. Talbot. “But, I say, who the devil's thet 
‘Oh! certainly,” cried Markham ; and he took|kicking my unfortunate soft corn !” 


|" chargo of the note accurdingly. “ A glass of wine, Markham?” said Chichester 
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“‘T suppose we'd all better join in,’’ suggested|that saunter arm-in-arm up and down, and tne 
Talbot. hoary old sinners, whose licentious glances seem tv 
‘¢ shall be happy to drink wine with you, Mr.|/plunge down into the depths of the boddices of 
Talbot,” said the baronet, with a reproving emphasis;those frail but beauteous girls, little think of the 
upon the pronouns. amount of mental suffering which is contained _be- 
“ Just as you please,’ returned the man of cha-jneath those gay satins and rustling silks. They 
rity, who certainly required some virtue or another/mark the heaving of the volyptuous bosom, but 
to cover such a multitude of sins of vulgarity. ‘“I}dream not of the worm that gnaws eternally with- 
wonder what’s coming next. I say, Harborough,|in :—they behold smiles upon the red lips, and are 
you haven’t ordered any tripe, have you? I am/far from suspecting that the hearts of those who 
so fond of tripe. There’s nothing like tripe andjlaugh so joyfully are all but broken ! 
onions for supper.” Thus is it that in the evening the Quadrant has a 
The dinner passed away, and tne oottle was cir-|characteristic set of loungers of its own:—or, it 
culated pretty freely. Richard regained his good/|least, it is frequented after dusk by a population 
spirits, and offered no objection when Chichester|whose characters are easily to be defined. 
proposed a stroll up Regent’s-street with a cigar. A bright lamp burnt in the fan-light over the 
The baronet and Talbot went together first; and|door of No. —. Mr. Chichester gave a loud and 
Markham was about to follow, when Chichester}commanding knock; and a policeman standing by, 
drew him back into the dining-room, and said,jwho doubtless had several golden reasons for nut 
“Excuse me: but you went to your banker’sto-day.|noticing anything connected with that establish- 
If you have much money about you, it is not safe|ment, instantly ran across the road after a small 
to carry it about the streets°of London at night-|boy whom he suspected to be a thief, because the 


time.” - poor wretch wore an uncommonly shabby hat. The 
“* 7 have fifty-five pounds in gold and fifty pounds/summons given by Mr. Chichester was not imme- 
in notes,’’ answered Markham. diately answered. Five minutes elapsed ere any 


‘‘ Notes are safe enough,” returned Chichester ;/attention was paid to it; and then the door was 
“but gold is dangerous. Some one would be surejonly opened to the small extent allowed by a chain 
to frisk your purse. Here—I tell you how we canjinside. A somewhat repulsive looking countenance 
manage it—give me fifty sovereigns, and I will give}was at the same time protruded from behind the 
he a fifty pound note in exchange. I can then{door. 
ock up the gold in the baronet’s writing-desk, the} ‘“ Well?” said the man to whom the countenance 
key of which, I see, he has fortunately left in the] belonged. 
lock.”” “ All right,’’ returned Chichester. 

Chichester glanced, as he spoke, to the writing-|_ The chain was withdrawn, and the door was 
desk, which stood upon a little table between the] opened to its full extent. The party was thereupon 


windows. admitted, with some manifestations of impatience 
“Tam much obliged to you for the thought,’ saidjon the part of the porter, who no doubt thought that 
Richard: “ it is very considerate of you.’’ the door was kept open too long, into a passage at 


He accordingly handed over his purse of gold toj/the end of which was a staircase covered witha 
his kind friend, and received in exchange a fifty} handsome carpet. 
pound note, which Mr. Chichester selected from aj Chichester led the way, and his companions fol- 
huge ro)] that he took from his pocket. lowed, up to a suite of rooms on the first floor. 

The two gentlemen then hastened to rejoin the} These were well furnished, and brilliantly lighted 
baronet and Talbot, whom they overtook in Regent-|and red moreen curtains, with heavy and rich 
street. fringes, were carefully drawn over the windows. 

They all walked leisurely along towards the Quad-|Splendid mirrors stood above the mantels, which 
rant; and while Talbot engaged Markham in con-|were also adorned with French timepieces in or 
versation upon some trivial topic or another,/molu, and candelabra of the same material. On 
Chichester related in a few words to the baronetjone side of the front room stood a bouffet covered 
the particulars of the little pecuniary arrangement|with wines and liquors of various descriptions. 





which had just taken place. In the middle of that same front apartment was 
the rouge et noir agg On each side sate a Croupier, 

CHAPTER XIII. with a long rake in his hand, and a green shade 

THE HELL. over his eyes. Before one of them was placed a 


Artz having taken a few turns in Regent-street, |tin case: this was the Bank ;—and on cach side of 
the baronet observed ‘that it was devilish slow)that cynosure of all attention, stood little piles of 
work ;’”’ Mr. Talbot suggested tne propriety of “a}markers, or counters. 
spree ;"’ and Mr. Chichester declared “ that as his} ‘T'wo or three men—well but flashily dressed, and 
friend Markham was anxious to see life, tke best/exhibiting a monstrous profusion of Birmingham 
thing they could all do was to drop in for an hour|jewellery about their persons—sate at the table. 
at No. —, Quadrant.” These were the Bonnets—individuals in reality in 
‘* What place is that?” demanded Markham. the pay of the proprietor of the establishment, and 
**Oh; only an establishment for cards and dice,)whose duties consist in enticing strangers and 
and other innocent diversions,” carelessly answered| visitors to play, or in maintaining an appearance ot 
Chichester. playing deeply when such strangers and visitors 
The Quadrant of an evening is crowded with] first enter the room. 
loungers of both sexes. Beneath those arcades} The countenances of the croupiers were cold, 
walk the daughters of crime, by ones and twos—|passionless, and totally devoid of any animation, 
dressed in the flaunting garb that tells so forcibly) They called the game, raked up the winnings, or 
the sale of broken hearts, and blighted promise,|paid the losings, without changing a muscle of their 
and crusher! affections,—to lose an hour amidst the|features. For all that,regarded animation or ex- 
haunts of a and of vice, and to court the/citement, they might have baci easily passed off nas 
erime by which alone they live. The young men|automatons. 
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Not so was it with the Bonnets. These gentlemen 
were compelled to affect exuberant joy when they 
won, and profound grief or rage when they lost. 
From time to time they paid a visit to the sideboard, 
and helped themselves to wine or spirits, or regeled 
themselves with cigars. These refreshments were 
supplied gratuitously to all comers by the proprie- 
tor: this apparent liberality was upon the principle 
of throwing out a sprat to catch a whale. 

‘When none save the Croupiers and Bonnets are 
present, they throw aside their assumed characters, 
and laugh, and joke, and chatter, and smoke, and 
drink; but the moment steps are heard upon the 
staircase, they all relapse with mechanical exactitude 
into their business aspect. The Croupiers put on 
their imperturbable countenances as easily as if they 
were masks; and the Bonnets appear to be as intent 
upon the game, as if its results were to them pers- 
pective life or death. 

The Croupiers are ugually trustworthy persons 
well known to the proprietor, or else shareholders 
\hemselves in the establishment. The Bonnets are 

No, 5.—Mysrrarss or Lonpon. 
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young men of education and ménners, who hava 
probably lost the ample fortunes wherewith they 
commenced life, in the very whirlpool to which, for 
a weekly stipend, they are employed to entice 
others. 

In one of the inner rooms there was a roulette- 
table; but this was seldom used. A young lad held 
the almost sinecure office of attending upon it. 

The front room was tolerably crowded on the 
evening when Chichester, Markham, the baroxet, and 
Talbot, honoured the establishment with a visit. 

The moment they enterel the apartment, Richard 
instinctively drew back, and, catching hold of Chi- 
chester’s arm, whispered to him in a hurried and 
anxious manner, ‘' Tell me, is this a Gambling- 
House? is it what I have heard called a Hell ?’’ 

‘“I¢ isa Gambling-Houwse, if you will, my dear 
fellow,’"’ was the reply; ‘‘ but a most respcctable 
one. Besides—you must see life, you know!” 

With these words he took Markham’s arm, and 
conducted him up to the rouge et noir table. 

A young officer, whose age could uot have ex 
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ceeded twenty, was seated at the furtherend cfthe] ‘Who so?” ; 
green-baise covered board. .A huge pile of notes} “I have an idea that if he should prove unsuc- 
and gold lay before him; but at rapid intervals one | cessful he will commit suicide. I havea great mind 
of the Croupiers raked away the stakes which he | jast to mention my fears to those men In the green 
deposited; and thus his heap of money was gra- / chades, who seem to be winning all his money. 7 
dually growing smaller. “Pray be quiet. They will only laugh at you. 
ae Well thisisextraordinary!"ejaculatedtheyoung| ‘But the life of a fellow-creature ?” 
officer: ‘‘I never saw the luck set so completely inj ‘ What do they care?” 
against me. However—lI can afford to lose alittle;| ‘Do you mean to say they ars such wretches—” 
for I broke your bank for you last night, my boys?” | “‘Imean that they do not care one fig what may 

‘“‘ What does that mean ?” demanded Richard in | happen so long as they get the money.” 

a whisper. Markham was struck speechless with horror as he 

“He won allthe money which the proprietor | heard this cold-blooded announcement. Chichester 
deposited in that tin case, he means,” replied Chi- | had however stated nothing but the truth. 
chester. The proceedings were now fearfully interesting. 

“And how much do you suppose that might be?” | The young officer was worked up to a most horrible 

‘¢ About fifteen hundred totwothousand pounds.” | state of excitement: his losses continued to be un- 

‘‘ Here—waiter!” exclaimed the young officer, | varied by a single gleam of good fortune. Still he 
who had just lost another stake,—‘'a glass ot} persisted in his ruinous career: note after note was 
claret.” changed. At length his last was melted into gold. 

The waiter handed him a glass of the wine so | He now became absolutely desperate: his counte- 
demanded. The young officer did not notice him | nance was appalling;—the frenzy of gambling and 
for a moment, but waited to see the result of the | the inflammatory effects of the liquors he had been 
next chance, drinking, rendered his really handsome features 

He lost again. positively hideous. 

He turned round to seize the glass of wine; but} Markham had never beheld such a scene bofore, 
when his eyes caught sight of it, his countenance | and felt afraid. His companions surveyed it with 
became almost livid with rage. remarkable coolness. 

“ Fool! idiot!” he ejaculated, starting from his| The play proceeded; and in a few moments the 
seat: “ bring me a tumbler—a large tumbler full of | officer's last stake was swept away. 
claret; my mouth is as parched ash—l, and my; Then the her pee paused, as it were, by common 
stomach is like a lime-kiln.” consent; and all eyes were directed towards the 

The waiter hastened to comply with the wishes of | object of universal interest. 
the young gambler. The tumbler of claret was} ‘ Well—Isaid 1 would play until I won ell or lost 
supplied; and the game continued, all,” he said; “‘andI have done go. Waiter, give 

Still the officer lost. me another tumbler of claret: it will compose me.” 

“A cigar!” he shouted, in a fearful state of ex-| He laughed bitterly as be uttered these words. 
eitement—" bring me a cigar!” The claret was brought: he drained the tumbler, 

The waiter handed him a box of choice Havan- | and threw it upon the table, where it broke into a 
nabs, that he might make his selection. dozen pieces. 

“Why the devil don’t you bring a light at the; ‘Clear this away, Thomas,” said one of the 
same time, you dd infernal rascal?” cried the | Croupiers, completely unmoved. 
gamester; and whilethadomestichastenedtosupply| ‘Yes, sir;” and the fragments of the- tumbler 
this demand also, he poured a volley of most hor- | disappeared forthwith. 
rible oaths at the bewildered wretch’s head, The Bonnets, perceiving the presence of other 

Again the play proceeded. strangers, were now compelled to withdraw their 

And again the young officer lost. attention from the ruined gambler, and commence 

His pile of gold was gone: the Croupier who | playing. 
kept the bank changed one of his remaining notes, |* And so the play again proceeded. 

“That makes three thousand that I have lostal-| “Where is my hat, waiter?” demanded the 
ready, by G—d!” ejaculated the young officer. young officer, after a pause, during which he had 

“Including the amount you won last night, I | gazed vacantly upon the game. 
believe,” said one of the Bonnets. “In the passage, sir--I believe.” 

‘Well, sir, and suppose it is—what the deuce is} ‘‘ No—I remember, itisinthe inner room. But 
that to you ?” demanded the officer fiercely. “ Have | do not trouble yourself—I will fetch it myself.” 

I not been here night afternight forthesesixweeks?| ‘ Very good, sir;’ and the waiter did not move. 
and haveI not lost thonsands—thonsands? When} Theyoungofficersauntered,in a seeming leisurely 
did ] ever get a vein of good luck until last night? | manner, into the innermost room of the suite, 

Bat never mind—I'll play on—I'll play tillthe end:} ‘“ What a shocking scene!” whispered Markham 
I will either win all back, or lose everything to- | to Chichester. “Iam glad I came hither this once : 
gether. And then—in the latter case—” it will bea lesson for me which I can never forget.” 

He stopped: he had just lost again. His.coun-| At this instant the report of a pistol echoed 
tenance grew ghastly pale, and he bit Hs lips con- | sharply through the rooms. 
vulsively. There was a simultaneous rush tothe inner apart- 

“ Claret—-more claret!” he exclaimed, throwing | ment :—Markham’s presentiments were fulfilled— 
away the Havannah: “that cigar only makes me | the young officer had committed suicide. 
the more srl His brains were literally blown out, and he lay 

And again the play proceeded. npon the carpet weltering in hia blood. 

“Tam really afraid to contemplate that young} A cry of horror burst from the strangers prezent; 
man’s countenance,” whispered Markham to Chi- | and then, with oneaccord, they hastened to the door. 
chester, The baronet, Chichester, and Talbot, were amongst 
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the foremost who made this movement, and were 


thereby enabled to effect their escape. 


Markham stood rivetted to the spot, unaware that 
his companions had left him, and contemplating with 
feelings of supreme horror the appalling spectacle be- 


fore him. 

Suddenly the cry of ‘‘The police” fell upon his 
ears; and heavy stgps were heard hurry’ng up the 
s(aircase. 

‘¢The Bank !’’ ejaculated one of the Croupiers. 

‘¢ All right !’’ cried the other; and in a moment 
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| suicide has been committed there, 


| gistrate.”’ 
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| let any of your friends know that you are in trouble ? 
| “‘ First tell me of what I am accused, and why I 
am detained.” 

‘* You are accused of being in an unlawful house 


for an unlawful purpose-——namely, gambling ; and a 


they say. You 

will be wanted afore the coroner as well as the ma. 
‘Can I be released until to-morrow by giving 

security for my appearancc.”’ 
‘‘No—I can’t part with you. 


the lights were extinguished, as by magic, through- | suicide—and I believe it: still it might be murder, 


out the entire suite of rooms. ' 
Obeying a natural impulse, Markham hastened 
towards the door; but his progress was stopped by 
a powerful hand, and in an instant the bull’s-eye of 
a lantern glared upon his countenance. 
He was in the grasp of a police officer. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE STATION-HOUSE. 


Or all the persons who were in the gambling- 
hsuse at the moment when the police, alarmed by the 
report of the pistol, broke in, Richard Markham was 
alone captured. The others, aware of the means of 
egress in emergencies of this kind, had rushed up 
stairs, entered upon the leads, and thus obtained ad- 
mittance into the adjacent dwelling, from whose 
friendly doors they subsequently issued one by one 
when all was once more quiet in the street. 

The police-officer conducted Markham to the 
nearest station-house. They entered a low dark 
gloomy apartment, which was divided into two parts 
hy means of a thick wooden bar running across the 
room, about two feet and ahalf from the ground. 
There was a small dull fire in the grate; and in a 
comfortable arm-chair near it, was scated the in- 
spector—a short, stout, red-faced, conscquential- 
looking man, with a pen stuck behind his Icft ear. 
A policeman in uniform was standing at a high desk, 
turning over the leaves of a large book; and another 
officer in plain clothes (and very plain and shabby 
they were too) was lounging before the fire, switch- 
ing the dust out of his trousers with a thin cane. 

‘¢ Well, what now ?” said the inspector, gruffly, as 
Markhain was conducted into the office, and led be- 
hind the bar, towards the fire. 

‘Me, and Jones, and Jenkins, broke into No.—, 
in the Quadrant, as we heard a pistol—or else we 
should ha’ known ourselves better; and this young 
feller is all we caught. Jones and Jenkins is staying 
in the house along with the dead body of the man as 
killed his self.’’ 

The inspector indulged in a good long stare at 
Markham ; and, when his curiosity was completely 
gratified, he said, ‘* Now, Crisp, we'll enter that 
charge, if you please.’’ 

The policeman standing at the desk turned to the 
proper leaf in the large book before him, and then 
took down the deposition of the officer who had ap- 
prehended Markham. : 

When this was done, the inspector proceeded, in 
@ very pompous and magisterial manner, to question 
the prisoner. 

‘* What is your name, young man ?”’ 

‘* Richard Markham.” 

“Oh! Richerd Markham. Put that down, Crisp. 

Where do you live ?” 
‘* At Markham Place, near Holloway.” 
“Pat that down, Crisp. Now, do you want to 


But you seem a respectable young gentleman, and so 
you sha’nt be locked up in a cell all night. You 
may sit here by the fire, if you'll be quiet.’’ 

‘‘T am at least obliged to you for this courtesy. 
But can you give me any idea of the extent of the 
penalty to which Iam liable? I did not gamble my- 
self—I merely accompanied ——” 

‘You need’nt criminate anybody, you know,”’ 
interrupted the Inspector. ‘‘The Magistrate will 
fine you a few pounds, and that will be all.’”’ 

- «Then I should prefer not to acquaint my friends 
with my position,’’ said Markham, “since I can re- 
lease mysclf from my present difficulty without their 
assistance.”’ 

Reassured by this conviction, though still strangely 
excited by the appalling scene which he had witnessed, 
Richard seated himself by the fire, and soon fell into 
conversation with the policemen. These men could 
talk of nothing but themselves or their pursuits : 
they appeared to live in a world of policeism; all 
their ideas were circumscribed to station-houses, ma- 
gistrates’ offices, prisons, and criminal courts of jus- 
tice. Their discourse was moreover garnished with 
the slang terms of thieves; they could not utter a 
sentence without interpolating a swell-mob phrase 
or a Newgatc jest. They seemed to be so familiat 
with crime (though not criminal themselves) that 
they could not devote a moment to the contemplation 
of virtue: they only conversed about persons who 
were ‘‘in trouble,”’ but never condescended to lavish 
a thought to those who were out of it. . 

‘‘Crankey Jem has done it brown at last, has’nt 
he ?”’ said Crisp. 

‘‘ He has indeed, replied the inspector. 
what could he have done with all the swag ?’’ * 

‘‘ Oh ! he’s fadded'f that safe enough,’ observed the 
officer in plain clothes. ‘‘My eye! What aslap-up 
lily benjamin ¢ he had on when he was nabbed.” 

‘‘'Yes—and sich a swell bandanna fogle § in the 
gropus.”’ || 

‘‘ He had’nt any ready tin though ; for he wanted 
to peel,{ and put the white-pood!e up the spout** for 
a drop of max.” +f 

‘¢ And because you would’nt let him he doubled 
you up with a wallop in your dumpling-depot,zt 
did’nt he ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—but I bruisedhis canister§§ forhimthough.” 

‘¢ This Il be the third time he’s been up afore the 
beaks|||| at the Old Bailey.” 

‘* Consequently he’s sartain sure to be laggec.""C 

‘‘ Ah! it must be a clever nob in the fur trade *** 
who’ll get him off.” 

‘* Well—talking makes me thirsty,’’ said Cri 
‘¢ T wish I’d someot to sluice my ivoiiest ff with.” 


It is said that it is 





‘* But 


me ee 


* Booty, plunder. t Seoured. t White Upper Coat: sy- 
nonymour with “ White Poodle."  § Handkerchief. 
i Pocket. 4 Strip, * Pawnthecoot tf Gin. 


tt Stomach. 
§§ Head. {i} Judges. 9F Transported. ** Barriaten 
ttt Teeth. 
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Markham entertained a faint idea that Mr. Crisp 
anye 
his brother policemen chose to 


was athirst ; he accordingly offered to fi 
thing which be and oie 


The officer in plain clothes was commissioned to 
procure some ‘‘ heavy-wet’’—ulias porter ; and even 
the pompous.and magisterial inspector condescended 
to take what he called “a drain,’’ but which in 


reality appeared to be something more than a pint. 


The harmony was disturbed by the entrance of a 
constable dragging in a poor ragged, half-starved, and 


emaciated lad, without shoes or stockings.” 
‘* What's the charge ?”’? demanded the inspector. 
‘‘ A rogue and vagabond,” answered the constable. 


‘6 Oh! very well: put that down, Crisp. How 


do you know ?” 
‘¢ Because he’s wandering about and hasn’t no- 


where to go to, and no friends to referto; and I saw 


him begging.” 


‘Very good ; put that down, Crisp. And. sup- 
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pose he’s without food and hungry 


‘‘T have not tasted food—’’ began the poor wretch, 


who stood shivering at the bur. 
‘‘ Come, no lies,”’ ejaculated the inspector. 


‘© No lies !’’ echoed the constable, giving the poor 


wretch a tremendous shake. 

‘ Have you put it all down, Crisp ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Well, let him have a bit of bread, and lock him 
up. He'll get three months of it on the stepper to- 
morrow.”’ 

The poor creature was supplied with a cubic inch 
of stale bread, and then thrust into a filthy cell. 


‘‘What do you think that unfortunate creature 


will be done to ?”’ enquired Markham. 


‘‘ Three months on the stepper—the treadmill, to 


be sure.” 

‘+ But what for ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, for a rogue and vagabond.’’ 

“ A vagabond he may be,’’ said Markham, “ be- 
eause he has no home to go to; but how do you 
know he is a rogue ?”’ 

‘¢ Why—he was found begging, wasn’t he ?”” 

‘* And does that make a man a rogue ?”’ 

‘* Certainly it do—in the eye of the law.’’ 

‘‘Ah! and that eye can see without spectacles 
too,’”’ added Mr. Crisp with a laugh. 

Markham was reflecting profoundly upon the 
law’s definitions of rogue and vagabond, when another 
constable entered, leading in an elderly man, belong- 
ing to the humbler class, but very cleanly in appear- 
ance. 

‘S Well, what’s the charge?’’ demanded the in- 
spector. 

“‘This fellow will come upon my beat with his 
apple-cart, and I can’t keep him off. So I’ve sent 
his cart to the Green Yard, and brought him here.”’ 

‘* Please, sir,’’ said the poor fellow, wiping away a 
tear from his eye, ‘‘I endeavour to earn an honest 
living by selling a little fruit in the streets. Ihavea 
wife and seven children to support, and I only stayed 
out so long to-night because I had had a bad day of 
it, and the money is so much wanted at home—it is 
indeed, sir! I do hope you'll let me go, sir: my 
poor wife will be ready to break her heart when she 
finds that I don’t come home; and my eldest boy 
always sits up for me. Poor little fellow! he will cry 
so if he don’t kiss Father before he goes to bed.”’ 

There was something profoundly touching in this 
poor man’s manner and language; and Markham 
felt inclined to interfere in his behalf. He, however, 
remembered that he was only allowed to sit in that 
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room by suffrance, and that he was at the mercy of 
the caprice of ignorant, tyrannical, and hard-heartea 
men: he accordingly held his tongue. 

‘Come, Crisp-—have you got that down ?’’ suid 
the inspector. 


‘* Well, let the man be locked up: the magistrate 
must decide in the morning.” ; 

And the poor fellow, in spite of his remonstrances, 
was removed to a cell. 

TI could not exactly understand what this new 
prisoner has done,” said Markham. 

‘Obstructed the way and created a nuisance,” 
replied the inspector pompously. 

‘‘ But he is endeavouring to earn his bread ho- 
nestly, I think ; and the road is open to every one.” 

‘‘Oh! no such thing. Those little carts frighten 
the horses in the great folks’ carriages, and can’t be 
allowed. Jie must have a month of it—he’s been 
warned several times, and is incorrigible. I’! tell 
the magistrate so.” 

‘‘ And what will become of his family ?’’ 

‘‘ Family ! why, go to the workhouse, to be sure !” 
Presently a third constable made his appearance, 
accompanied by a poor miserable-looking woman 
and three small children—all wretchedly clad and 
careworn, 

‘¢ What's the charge now ?” 

‘Charge from the workus. This here o’oman 
was admitted to-night to the Union with them three 
children ; and’ecos the master ordered her to be sepa- 
rated from her children, she kicked up hell’s de- 
light. So the master turned ’em all out together, 
called me up, and give ’em in charge.”’ 

‘¢ Put that down, Crisp.’’ 

‘6 Yeo—and it is true too,’’ sobbed the poor wo-. 
man. ‘Jam not ashamed to own that I love my 
children; and up to this blessed hour they have never 
been separated from me. It would break their poor 
little hearts to be torn away from me—that it would, 
God bless them! I love them all, poor—miserable 
as I am !?’ 

‘‘A flood of tears drowned the voice of this 
wretched mother. 

‘‘ Inspector,” said Markham, touched to the quick 
by this affecting scene, ‘‘ you will allow me ——’’ 

‘Silence, young man. It’s a charge from the 
workus, aud the workus is paramount.” 

‘‘ So it appears, indeed !’’ cried Richard bitterly, 

‘« Silence, I say. Don’t interfere, there’s a good 
lad. Crisp, have you got it all down ?”’ 

‘*'Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Lock ’em up, then.” 

‘‘ At least we shall be together!” exclaimed the 
unfortunate mother, to whom the three little children 
clung with all the tenacity of sincere affection. 

An hour elapsed, when another policeman en- 
tered, bringing in a man dressed as an ostler,. and 
whose face was all covered with blood. . 

‘* Well—what now ?” 

‘Fighting in the Blue Dragon: the landlord 
turned him out, and so I took him up.’ 

‘‘ Put that down, Crisp. What's your name, my 
fine fellow ?”’ 

‘6 John Snoggles.”’ 


‘‘ Pat that down, Crisp. He’s a nice bird, isn’t 


he, Mr. Markham ?”’ added the inspector. 


‘¢ Markham !”’ ejaculated the new prisoner. 

‘6 Yes—that is my name,” said Richard: ‘‘ do you 
know me ?” 

‘‘ Not that Iam aweer ofsir. Only the name re- 


minded me that I have”been this evening in the com- 
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y of a gentieman as is in the service of a Mr. 
Viarcham, T left the Servanis’ Arms at twelve pre- 
cisely, and walked straight down to this here wicinity 
—I ain’t been more than half an hour coming— 
when I. gets into a row ——’”’ 

‘¢'Well, well,” said Richard, somewhat impa- 
tiently and what is the name of the person with 
whom you have passed the evening ?”’ 

‘* With several gentlemen—but the one I named was 
Vittingham.”’ 

‘‘ Whittingham ! he is my butler, 
how anxious he will be about me.” 

‘‘ He’s too drunk to be anxious,” said Snoggles 
drily : ‘‘ I was the on’y one as come away sober.’’ 

‘*] tell you what he cald do, if you like,”’ ob- 
served the inspector, who now began to entertain an 
idea.of Markham’s standing in society by the men- 
tion of the word butler : ‘‘ there is no one here to 
make any charge against the fellow—the constable 
will withdraw it, and he can take a note home for 
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‘¢A thousand thanks!’ ejaculated Markham. 
‘‘ But you intimated that he was tipsy ?”’ 

‘‘ He is certainly elevated,”’ answered Snoggles. 

‘¢ Well, can you be at my house to-morrow morn- 
ing by six or seven o’clock ?” 

‘* Of course I can, sir.”’ 

‘‘T need not write: you can say that you have 
seen me, and that I shall be home in the course of 
the day. Do not mention where I am: I would not 
have him coming here to seek me.” 

Markham supped haif a sovereign into the hands 
of Snoggles, who took his departure with a faithfal 
promise to execute the commission entrusted to him, 
and not a little pleased at having so pleasantly es- 
caped a night in the station-house. 

It was now past one o’clock ; and Markham, feel- 
ing rather drowsy, lay down to slumber for a few 
hours upon a bench, wrapped up in Mr. Crisp’s 
Ppolice-coat. 


Poor fellow ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE POLICE-OFFICE. 


The morning was rainy, cold, and lowering. 

Markham awoke unrefreshed by his sleep, which 
had been haunted by the ghost of the young officer 
who had committed suicide at the Hell. He shivered 
and felt nervous; as if under the impulse of some 
impending danger whose nature he could not alto- 
gether define. By the good offices of Crisp he ob- 
tained the means of washing himself and arranging 
his toilette previous to an appearance at the police- 
court ; and the same intervention procured him a 
good breakfast. As he, however, could not eat a 
morsel, Mr. Crisp very kindly and considerately de- 
voured it all for him. 

At about half-past nine o’clock the various con- 
stables connected with the charges entered in the 
police-sheet, arrived at the station-house for the 
purpose of conducting their prisoners to the Police- 
court. All those persons who were charged with 
felony were handcuffed ; but of this class the most 
knowing contrived to bring their hands beneath their 
garments in some way or other, and thus conceal the 
symbol of ignominy as they passed through the 
streets. 

Richard was astonished at the number of women 
who were charged with intoxication and disorderly 
conduct; and the chivalrous admiration of the whole 
tex which he felt, and which is so natural to youth, 
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was considerably diminished by the hardened eppeare 
ance and revolting language of these females. 

Markham and the constable who had arrested him 
proceeded in a cab together to the police-office in 
Marlborough Street. Upon reaching that eatablish- 
ment, the officer said, ‘‘ The Magistrate will hear the 
drunk and assault charges first; so it may be an hour 
or more before your business will come on. 1 ought 
by rights to lock you up; but if you like, we can 
stay together in the public-house there; and one of 
my partners will let us know when the case is coming 
on. 

This arrangement was very acceptable to Richard; 
and to the nearest public-house did he and the con- 
stable accordingly adjourn. For this handsome ac- 
commodation all that he had to pay was half-a-guinea 
to the officer, besides liquidating the score for as 
much liquor as the said officer and every one of his 
‘‘ partners’”’ whohappened to drop in, could consume. 

For the present we must request the reader to ac- 
company us to the interior of the police-office. 

Tn a small, low, badly-lighted room, sate an elderly 
gentleman at a desk. This was the Magistrate. 
Near him was the clerk, whom the worthy functionary 
consulted so often that it almost seemed as if this 
clerk were a peripatetic law-manual or text-book. 
In front of the desk were the bar and the dock; and 
the space between them and the door was filled with 
policemen and the friends of those ‘‘ who had got 
into trouble.”’ 

The first charge was called. A man aressed in the 
garb of a common labourer was accused of being 
drunk and incapable of taking care of himself. The 
Magistrate put on a most awfully severe and frown- 
ing countenance, and said inagruff tone, ‘‘ Well, my 
man, what do you say to this charge ?” 

‘‘ Please your worship,’’ observed the prisoner 
scratching his head, ‘‘I am out of work, and my 
wife has pawned all our little bits of things for food 
for the children, and yesterday morning I was forced 
to go out to look for work without any breakfast. 
There was but a little bread left, and that I would 
not touch for all the world. Well, your worship, I 
was fortunate enough to get the prosaise of some 
work for Monday; and meeting a friend, he asked 
me to have a glass. Now beer upon an empty stomach, 
your worshi ” 

The Magistrate, who had been reading a newspaper 
during this defence, now lifted up his head, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, you do’nt deny the charge: you are 
fined five shillings. Call the next case.” 

‘But your worship——”’ 

‘¢ Call the next case.’’ 

The poor fellow was dragged away from the bar 
by two huge policemen; and ‘an elegantly dressed 
person of about twenty-six years of age was intro- 
duced to the notice of the magistrate. 

‘¢ What is your name ?”’ enquired the clerk. 

‘¢ Name! Oh—John Jenkins,’’ was the reply, de. 
livered in a flippant and free-and-eany manner. 

The Clerk and the Magistrate whispered together. 

A constable then stood forward, and stated the 
charge. The prisoner at the bar had turned out of 
a flash tavern in the Haymarket at one in the morn- 
ing, and commenced crowing like a cock, and ringing 
at front-door bells, and playing all imaginable kinds 
of antics. When the constable interfered, the gentle 
man knocked him down; and had not another po 
liceman come up to the spot at the moment, the said 
gentleman never would have been taken into custody, 

The Magistrate cross-questioned the policeman 
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who gave evidence in this case, with great severity,; 
and then, turning with a bland smile to the prisoner, 
who was surveying the clerk through his eye glass in 
as independent a manner as if he were lounging over 
the front of his box at the opera, the worthy func- 
tionary said in a tone of gentle entreaty, ‘‘ Now 
really we have reason to suspect that John Jenkins is 
not your name. In fact, my lord, we know you.” 

‘Well, then,” exclaimed the prisoner, turning his 
eye-glass from the clerk upon the magistrate, ‘chalk 
me up as Lord Plymouth, since you are down 
upon me in this way.”’ 

‘‘ My lord—my lord,”’ said the Magistrate, with 
parental urbanity of manner, ‘‘ these little freaks of 
yours are really not creditable: upon my honour they 
are not. J sit here to administer justice to the rich 
as well as to the poor as 

“Qh! you do, do you?” cried the nobleman. 
‘t Now I tell you what it is—if you dare talk any of 
your nonsense about prisons and houses of correc- 
tion to me, I’) not stand it. You know as well as 
I do that whenever a barrister is to be appointed 
magistrate, the Home Secretary sends for him and 
tells him to mind his P’s and Q’s towards the aris- 
tocracy. So none of your nonsense; but be quick 
and let me off with the usual fine.”’ 

‘‘ My lord,’’ ejaculated the Magistrate, glancing 
with consternation from the prisoner to the clerk, and 
from the clerk to the prisoner; ‘did I not say that 
I sate here to administer equal justice to the rich and 
the poor? The fine for drunkenness is five shillings, 
my lord—and in that sum I fine you. As for the 
assault upon the policeman, I give you leave to speak 
to him outside.’ 

The nobleman demanded change for a ten pound 
note, and threw the five shillings in a contemptuous 
and insolent manner towards the Clerk, who thanked 
his lordship as if he had just received an cspecial 
favour. The assault was easily settled outside ; and 
the nobleman drove away in an elegant cab, just as 
the wife of the poor labourer departed in tears from 
her husband’s ceil for the purpose of pledging every 
remaining article of clothing that could possibly be 
dispensed with, to raise the five shillings wherewith 
to procure his liberation. 

Several other cases of intoxication, disorderly con- 
duct, and ‘‘ obstruction of the police in the exercise 
of their duty’’—which last embraced the veriest 
trifles as well as the most daring attempts at rescue— 
were then disposed of. In all instances the con- 
stables endeavoured to exaggerate the conduct of the 
accused, and never once attempted to palliate it; and 
as the Magistrate scemcd to place implicit confidence 
in every word the police uttered (although one or 
twWo cases of gross perjury were proved against them), 
convictions were much more frequent than acquittals, 

The cases of the poor starving emaciated beggar, 

(he apple-cart man, and the affectionate mother, who 
had all three so powerfully excited Markham’s at- 
tention at the station-honse, were called on one after 
another-‘consecutively. Fortunately the inspector 
was not present at the time to use his influence against 
the two first, and the master of the workhouse did 
not appear to press the charge against the last. They 
were all three accordingly discharged, with a severc 
’ admonition—the first against begging and being 
houseleas—the second against earning an honest live- 
lihood by selling fruit in the streets—and the third 
against clamouring in a workhouse for the mere trifle 
of being separated from her children. 

As these three individuals emerged from the potlice- 
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office, they were accosted by Mr. Crisp, who informed 
them that they were ‘‘ wanted’’ by a gentleman at 
a public-house in the neighbourhood. Thither did 
the trio of unfortunates, accompanied by the poor 
woman’s children, proceed ; and great was their sur- 
prise when Mr. Crisp officiously introduced them 
into a private room which Markham had engaged. 

Richurd and the police-officer in whose charge he 
remained, were there; and the moment the poor 
creatures were shown in, they were accosted by that 
young man whose ingenuous countenance inspired 
them with confidence and hope. 

‘“‘ My good friends,” said he, ‘‘I was in the 
station-house last night when you arrived; and your 
sad tales touched me to the quick. Now, with re- 
gard to you, my poor lad,’’ he continued, addressing 
himself to the rogue and vagabond, ‘‘ what prospect 
have you before you? In what way could a friend 
aid you ?”’ 

‘«My brother, sir, is well off, and would assist 
me,’ replied the poor creature, ‘‘if I could but get 
to him. He lives in Edinburgh, and is well to do 
as a wheelwright.”’ 

‘‘ Here are two guineas for you, my friend,’’ said 
Richard. ‘They will take you home; and ther 
may your reception be as favourable as you seem to 
think. There—IJ do not want you to thank me: go 
—and commence your journey at once.”’ 

The poor fellow pressed Markham’s hand with the 
most enthusiastic gratitude, and took his departure 
with tears in his cyes and gladness in his heart. 

‘¢ And now, my good man,’”’ said Richard to thie 
— of the apple-cart, ‘‘ what do you propose to 

0; 

‘To speak the truth, sir, I don’t know. The 
police seem determined that I shan’t earn an honest 
livelihood : and as J am equally resolved not to sce 
my children starve before me, I have nothing left to 
do but to become a thief. I shan’t be the first whom 
ee police have driven to that last resource in this 
city. 

‘*'You speak bitterly,’”’ said Markham.”’ 

‘'Yes—because I tell the truth, sir. My cart is 
to be returned to me; but of what use is it, or the 
stock that is in it, since I don’t dare go about to sell 
fruit ?”’ 

‘Could you not open a little shop ?’’ 

‘‘ Ah! sir—that requires money !’’ 

‘* How much ?” 

‘* A matter of four or five pounds, sir,” replied the 
man; ‘‘ and where could a poor devil like me ——”’ 

‘“‘T will give you five pounds for the purpose ;’’ 
interrupted Markham ; and taking from his pocket- 
book a bank note, he handed it to the poor man. 

We will not attempt to depict his gratitude: 
words would completely fail to convey an idea of the 
exuberant joy which filled the heart of that good and 
affectionate fathcr, who would rather have become a 
thief than seen his children starve ! 

‘‘ And now, my good woman, what can I do for 
you ?”’ said Markham, turning to the third object of 
his charity. ‘‘ How in the name of heaven, came 
you reduced, with three children, to such a state of 
want and destitution ?”’ 

‘My husband, sir, is in prison,’ answered the 
poor creature, bursting into tears, while her children 
clung the more closely around her. 

‘In prison ! and for what crime ?”’ 

“Oh! crime, sir—it is only a crimedn the eye of 
the law, but not in the eye of either man or heaven.”’ 

‘“ My good woman, this is absurd. Is there any 
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offence of which the law alone takes cognizance, and 
which is not reprehensible in the eye of God ?” 

‘¢ On the contrary, sir—God has given us for our 
general use and benefit the very thing which the law 
has forbidden us to take.” 

‘¢ This is trifling !’’ exclaimed Richard impatiently. 
‘©Can you, whom I behold so affectionate to your 
children, be hardened in guilt ?’’ 

‘Do not think’so, sir! My husband was a hard 
working man—never spent an hour at the public- 
house—never deprived his family of a farthing of his 
wages. He was a pattern to all married men—and 
his pride was to see his children well-dressed and 
happy. Alas, sir—we were too happy not to meet 
with some sad reverse! My husband in an evil 
hou; went out shooting one afternoon, when there 
was a holiday,at the factory where he worked; and 
he killed a hare upon a nobleman’s grounds near 
Richmond. He was taken up and tried for poach- 
ing, and was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
with bard labour! This term expires in six weeks; 
but in the meantime—O God! what have we not 
suffered !’’ 

‘‘Ah! forgive me,” ejacuiated Markham, deeply 
touched by this recital: ‘‘ I spoke harshly to you, 
because 1 did not remember that the law could be 
guilty of a deed of such inhuman atrocity. And yet 
I have heard of many—many such cases ere now ! 
Merciful heavens ! is it possible that law, which 
with the right hand protects the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy, can with the left plunge whole families into 
despair !”’ 

‘¢ Alas! it is too true !”’ responded the poor woman, 
pointing towards her pale and shivering offspring. 


‘“Well—cheer up—your husband will be restored 
‘‘In the 
meantime here is wherewith to provide for your 


to you in six weeks,” said Markham. 


family.” 


Another five-pound note was taken from the 
pocket-book, and transferred to the hand of the poor 


but tender-hearted mother. The children clung to 
Richard’s knees, and poured forth their gratitude in 
tears: their parent Joaded him with blessings which 
cme from the very bottom of her heart, and called 
him the saviour of herself and famished little ones. 
Never until that day had Richard so entirely appre- 
ciated the luxury of possessing wealth ! 

Scarcely was this last matter disposed of, when 
information arrived that Markham’s case would be 
heard in about ten minutes. To the police-court did 
he and the constable who had charge of him, pro- 
ceed accordingly ; and in due time the young man 
found himself standing at the bar in the presence of 
a magistrate. 

The usual questions were put relative to name, 
age, and residence, to all of which Richard answered 
in a candid and respectful manner. The constable 
then stated the nature of the charge, with which the 
reader is already acquainted. E:vidence was also 
gone into to show that the officer, whose death had 
led to the irruption into the gambling-house on the 
part of the police, had died by his own hand, and 
not in consequence of any violence. This point was 
sufficiently proved by a medical man. 

Markham, in his defence, stated he had accompa- 
nied some friends, whose names he declined mention- 
ing, to the gaming-house on the preceding evening ; 
that he had not played himself, nor had he intended 
to play; and that he had been led into the esteab- 
lishment without previously being acquainted with 
the exact nature of the place he was about to visit. 

The Magistrate remonstrated with him upon the 
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impropriety of being seen in such honses, and m- 
flicted a fine of five pounds, which was of course 
immediately paid. 

As he was leaving the police-court, Markham waa 
informed by a beadle who accosted him, that his pre- 
sence would be required at the gambling-house that 
same afternoon, at four o’clock, to give evidence 
at the coroner’s inquest concerning the means by 
which the deceased officcr came by his death. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BRGINNING OF MISFORTUNES. 

At eight o’clock in the morning after the scene at 
the Hell, and while Richard was still in the custody 
of the police, Sir Rupert Harborough and the Ho- 
nourable Arthur Chichester were hastening, in a 
handsome cabriolet, belonging tu the former, to 
Markham Place. 

The conversation of these gentlemen during the 
drive will tend to throw some light upon one or two 
preceding incidents that may have appeared a little 
mysterious to the reader. 

‘*T wonder what became of him last night,’’ said 
Chichester. 

“Upon my honour at the moment I did not care,’ 
returned the baronet. 

‘Nor | either. Iwas only intent upon getting 
off myself.” 

‘* He will not be pleased at our having left him in 
that unceremonious manner.” 

‘‘Oh! trust to.me—any explanation will do. He 
ig so exceedingly green.”’ 

‘‘ And so marvellously particular in his conduct. 
If it had rs, Ba for us, he would have remained 
quite a saint.”’ 

‘‘T am not afraid,’’ observed Chichester, ‘‘ of be- 

ing able to manage him and of turning him to im- 
menge advantage in our plans. But that vulgar beast . 
Talbot will most certainly spoil all. Even the idea 
of the fellow’s wealth and charities will not always 
induce Markham to put up with his vulgarities. Be- 
sides, the wretch has such execrable bad taste. Last 
evening, fér instance, when I casually dropped a neat 
little lie about the soup at the King of Prussia's 
table, Talbot instantly paraded the Duke of Lain- 
beth’s pea-soup. Only funcy a Duke and pea-soup 
arMted tgethiet’ 1”? . 
‘¢ And then his dog’s nose, and sore feet, and 
boiled tripe,’’ said the baronet. ‘After all the 
drilling we gave him in the first instance, when he 
stipulated upon associating with us in order to see 
how we worked the thing, he is still incorrigible. 
Then, when I think of all the money I have already 
laid out in buying the materials—in getting the pro- 
per paper—and in keeping him in feather all the 
time he was at work, my blood boils to sce that 
he hangs like a millstone round our necks, and 
threatens by his vulgarity to spoil all.”’ 

‘* But what could we do?”’ cried Chichester. ‘You 
told me in the first instance to find an engraver on 
whom we could rely ; and I was compelled to enlist 
the fellow Pocock in our cause. He was the very 
man, 80 far as knowledge went, having been employed 
all his life in working for Bankers. But his atrocious 
vulgarity is his banc; and even his aristocratic name 
of Talbot which I made him assume, does not help 
him to pass himself off asa gentleman. It was a 
pity he could not listen to reason and take the sum 
of ready money down, which you offered him in the 
first instant. But, no—he must needs ary thirds, 
and insist upon going about us to see fair play,” 

‘‘ And get his share,” added the baronet, 
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‘Yes, Even the very first night that heever saw| ‘' No sir; be has not domesticated himself in his 
Markham," continued Chichester, ‘lis greediness | own abode since he went out shortly after you yes- 
woud have induced him to risk the ruin of every-|terday. Buta person of my acquaintance—a man 
thing by winning a few raltry pounds of the young | of perfect credibleness—has just come to ensure me 
fellow at Diana’s lodgings. But I d—d_ soon | that my young master will be here again in the cur- 
stopped that. I didn’t even want to take the twenty ' rency of the day.’’ 2 
pounds yesterday, which Markham offered for the| ‘‘ Where did this person see your master? ’ en- 
poor family concerning whom I invented so capital a | quired Chichester, struck by the absence of Mark- 
story.”’ ham the entire night. 

‘¢No—it is not a few pounds that will do us any} ‘‘ His respondencies is evasive and dissatisfactory,”’ 
good, or remunerate me for my large outlay,’’ said | said Whittingham. 
the baronet. ‘‘ We want thousands—and this Mark- | ‘‘ This is very remarkable !’’ ejaculated Chiches- 
ham is the very instrument we require. The first | ter: then, after a pause, he added, ‘ But we will 
trial was made yesterday, and succeeded adinirably. | await Mr. Markham’s return; and I will just see 
The note has actually been changed at a banker’s: | this man and interrogate him alone—alone, do you 
no one can expect a better test than that. Now if | hear, Whittingham.” 
this Talbot is to ruin us with Markham—the very | ‘‘I hear, sir, because my accoustic propensities 
person we want—the most excellent medium we/|is good. I will send this person to you into the 
could require—himself being above all suspicion, | library.” 
and entertaining no suspicion Mr. Chichester alighted from the vehicle and hast- 

‘¢ It would be enough to break one’s heart,’’ added | ened to the library, while the baronet repaired to the 
Chichester. stables to see that his horse (concerning which he 

‘‘ Besides, my creditors are so clamorous, settle |] was very particular) was properly cared for. 
with them I must,” continued the baronet. ‘‘And}| Mr. Chichester walked up and down the library, 
then Diana costs me a fortune. I must get rid of | reflecting upon the probable causes of Richard’s ab- 
her without delay; for I expect that she is getting | sence. At the moment he fancicd that he might have 
sentimental on this youth, and will not interest her- | fullen into the hands of the police; but then he 
self in our affair for fear of letting him into ascrape.’’ | thought that, had this been the case, Markham would 

“Why, it is very certain,” observed Chichester, | have sent for himself or the baronet. He did not 
‘‘that according to the admirable way in which we | imagine that the nobJe nature of the young man 
have arranged our plans, if an explosion took place, | whom he was conducting headlong to his ruin, would 
we could not possibly be implicated. However—we | scorn to take any steps calculated to compromise his 
must make haste and work London, and then off to | friends. 

Paris, We might get rid of four of five thousand| The door of the library opened, and a man entered. 
pounds worth amongst the money-changers in the{ ‘‘ What? John!”’ ejaculated Mr. Chichester, turn. 
Palais-Royal. Then off to Germany in due rotation | ing very pale and manifesting much confusion. 

—Italy next—touch at Spain—and home to Eng-{ ‘Mr. Winchester !’’ cried Snoggles—for it was he. 
and.” ‘“‘Hush, my good fellow—don’t say a word!” 

‘‘ Upon my honour, it is a noble scheme—a grand, | said Chichester, recovering his presence of mind. 
a princely scheme!’’ cried the. baronct, elated with | ‘‘ I am really glad to see you—-I have often thought 
the idea. ‘‘ My God! if it were spoilt in its infancy | of you since that unpleasant affair. I hope it put 
by any fault of ours or our associates !’’ you to no inconvenience. At all events, I wil 

‘“‘ And Talbot ig such a drunken beast, that we can | make matters all right now.” 
scarcely rely upon him,”’ said Chichester. ‘‘He| ‘‘ Better late than never,’’ said Snoggles. 
will one day commit himself and us too: the fellow} ‘‘ Well—and you must promise me faithfully no 
does not know how to get tipsy like a gentleman.’’ | to mention this affair to any one, and I will always 

‘We will tell him the candid truth and see what | stand your friend. And, rememder—my name is 
he says,’’ pursued the baronet. ‘‘ When he finds | Chichester now—not Winchester. Pray do not for- 
that we are determined not to tolerate him with us, | get that.”’ 
and that we will quash the whole thing at once if he} ‘‘ No—no: I’m fly enough—I’m down to trap,” 
insists upon remaining, he must yield. There was | replied Snoggles, with a leer of insolent familiarity. 
that young Walter Sydney who seemed at first to| ‘‘ Here is a twenty-pound note—that will cover all 
have taken a fancy to Diana. I thought of making | your losses, and recompense you into the bargain.”’ 
use of him too;—but he never called again after ‘¢ That'll do.”’ 
that drunken display of Mr. Talbot’s. He was evi-| ‘‘ It would be better that you should not say that 
dently disgusted with him for his conduct, and with | you ever knew me before.” 
us for associating with him.’’ ‘‘ Just as you like.”’ 

‘*'Well,’’ said Chichester, ‘let us resolve, then, to} ‘‘J prefer that course. But now to another point. 
have an explanation with Talbot in the sense you | Where did you see Mr. Richard Markham ?” 
have mentioned; and you must also speak seriously | ‘‘ At the station-house, in street.”’ 
to Diana and get her to make use of young Mark-| ‘The station-hozse! And for what?’’ 
ham.”’ ‘Ah! there you beat me. I can’t say! All 

‘And if she will not,’’ added the baronct, ‘‘ 1] that I know is that he gave me half-a-sovereign to 
shall get rid of her without delay. What is the usc | come and tell his old butler this morning that he 
of having an expensive mistress, unless you can use | should be home in the course of the day.”’ 
her either as a blind or a plant ??’ ‘* And that is all you know ?” 

The delectable conversation terminated here, be-|  ‘‘ Everything.” 
cause those who had carried it on, were now arrived| ‘ Now can I rely upon you in respect to keeping 
at their destination. the other matter secret ?? demanded Chichester. 

The baronet’s tiger knocked at thefront door, and| ‘I have already told you so,’’ answered Snogglés. 
Mr. Whittingham speedily made his appearance. ‘* And you need not tgll ‘old Whittingham that his 

“Is your master at home ?’’ demanded Chichester. ! master is ut the station-house.” 
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Snoggles withdrew; and Mr. Chichester was im- 
mediately afterwards joined by the baronet. 

“( Markham is at the station-house in ——~—- 
street.” 

** The deuce he is! and for what ?”’ 

‘' T cannot learn. 
he did not send for either of us ?’’ 

‘“Yes. We will return to town this moment,”’ 
said the baronet, ‘‘ and send some one unknown to 
him to hear the case at the police-office. We shall 
then learn whether anything concerning the notes 
oe and what to say to him when we see 

im.”’ 

‘Yes: there is sald & moment to \ose,’’ returned 
Chichester, 

The cabriolet was brought round to the door again 
ina few minutes, during which interval Chichester 
assured Whittingham that he had learned nothing 
concerning bis master, and that he and the baronet 
were only returning to town for the purpose of look- 
ing after him. 

As soon aa the vehicle was out of sight, Mr. 
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Whittingham returned in a disconsolate manner to 
his pantry, where Mr. Snoggles was occupied witha 
cold pasty and a jug of good ol ale. 

‘‘ Well, I’ve learnt someot to-day, I have,’’ ob- 
served Snoggles, who could not keep a secret for the 
life of him. 

‘(What's that ?”’ demanded Whittingham. 

‘Why that Winchester is Chichester, and Chi- 
chester is Winchester.’’ 

‘‘They are two irrelevant cities,” observed the 
butler ; ‘‘ and not by no manner of means indentical.”” 

‘‘ The cities.is different, but the men is the same,’ 
said Snoggles. 

‘‘T can’t apprehend your meaning.”’ 

‘“Well—I will speak plain. Did you hear me 
tell Suggett the story about my old master, last night 
at the Servants’ Arms ?** 

No-—I was engaged in a colloquial discourse at 
the time.’ 

‘Then I will tell you the adventur’ over agin ;’ 


and Mr. Snoggles related the incident alle oo ig 


Mr. Whittingham was quite astounded; and he 
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delivered himself of many impressive observations 
upon the affair, but which we shall not be cruel 
enough to inflict upon our readers. 

It was about half-past twelve o’clock when Ri- 
chard returned home. His countenance was pule 
and anxious; and he vainly endeavoured to smile 
as he encountered his faithful old dependant. 

‘Ah! Master Richard, I was sadly afraid that 
you had fallen into some trepidation !”’ 

‘6A very unpleasant adventure, Whittingham — 
which I will relate to you another time—kept me 
away from home. I was with Sir Rupert Harbo- 
rough and Mr. Chichester -——”’ 

“Mr. Chichester ain’t no good, sir,’’ interrupted 
the butler emphatically. 

‘¢ What do you mean, Whittingham ?’’ 

‘¢T mean exactly what 1 say, Master Richard,— 
and nothing more nor less. Both the baronet and 
Mr. Chichester have been here this morning.”’ 

Then, with a considerable amount of circumlocu- 
cution and elaborate comment, the butler related 
the conduct of Chichester towards Snoggles, and 
their accidental meeting that morning. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said Richard, mu- 
sing. 
ey can’t say I ever regularly admired this Mr. 
Chichester,’’ observed Whittingham. ‘‘He seems 
too dashing, too out-and-out, and too—too—circum- 
wenting in his discourse, to be anythink exceeding 
and exceszive good. Now IJ like the baronet much 
better; he isn’t so formiliar in his manners. When- 
ever he speaks to me he always says ‘Mr. Whitting- 
ham ;’ but Mr. Chichester calls me plain ‘ Whitting- 
ham. As for that wulgar fellow Talbot, who has 
called here once or twice, he slaps me on the shoulder, 
and bawls out, ‘ Hell, Whittingham, my tulip, how are 
you ?? Now, you know, Master Richard, it’s not 
conformant to perceived notions to call a butler a 
tulip.”’ , 

‘‘T have been deceived in my acquaintances—no 
doubt I have been deceived,’ said Richard, musing 
audibly, and pacing the library with agitated steps. 
‘There is something suspicious in the connexion of 
chat man Talbot—however rich he may be—with so 
slegant a gentleman as the baronet ;—then this con- 
duct of Chichester’s tcwards his servant — their 
waking me to a common gambling-house—their de- 
serting me in the moment of need,—yes, I have been 
deceived! And then, Diana—lI ought never more 
to see her: her influence, her fascination are too 
dangerous !’’ 

‘A gambling-howse |”? ejaculated Whittingham, 
whose ears caught fragments of these reflections. 

‘‘ My old friend.” said Richard, turning suddenly 
towards the butler, ‘‘ I am afraid I have been enticed 
—<mveigled into society which is not creditable to me 
or my position, 1 will repair my fault. Mr. Mon- 
roe, my guardian, advised me some weeks ago to 
indulge in a tour upon the continent: I will avail 
myself of this permission. At four o’clock I have 
an appointment—a pressing appointment to keep in 
town: by seven at latest I shall return. Have a 
post-chaise at the door and all things in readiness : 
we will proceed to Dover to-night. ‘You alone shall 


accompany me.”’ . 
$* Let’s do it, sir—let’s do it,’’ exclaimed the faith- 


fal old dependant: ‘‘ it will separate you from them | p 


flash fellows. which lead young men into scrapes, and 
from them wulgar persons which call butlers tulips.” 

i 1etired to make the preparations for 
the contemplated journey, and Richard seated him- 
self at the table to write a couple of letters. 
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The first was to Mrs. Arlington, and ran thus :—~ 


“ Circumstances of a very peculiar nature, and which 
I cannot at present explain to you, compel me to gait London 
thus abruptly. I hope you will not imagine that I leave your 
agreeable society without many regrets. We shall probably 
meet aguin, when I may perhaps confide to you the motiver 
of this sudden departure; and you will then understand that 
I could not have remained in London another minute with 
safety to myself, I scarcely know what J write am sv 
agitated and uneasy. Pray excuse thi scrawl. 


“RICHARD MARKHAM.” 


The second letter was to Mr. Monroe, and was 
couched in the following terms :— 


“You will be surprised, my dear sir, to find that I am 
immediately about to avail myself of your kind recommen- 
dation and permission to visitthe continent. I conceive it te 
be my duty—in consequence of rumours or reports which 
may shortly reach your ears concerning me—to inform you 
that I have this moment only awoke to the fearful perils of 
the career in which I] have for sume weeks past been blindly 
hurrying along, till at length yesterday——: but I dare not 
write any more. I am penitent—deeply penitent: let this 
statement induce you to defend and protect my reputation, 

“ Ever your sincerely obliged, 
“R, MARKHAM." 

Having hastily folded, addressed, and sealed these 
letters, Markham hurried up to his bed-room to 
select certain articles of clothing and other necessaries 
which he should require upon his journey. 

He was interrupted in the middle of this occupa- 
tion, by the entrance of Whittingham, who came to 
announce that two persons of somewhat strange and 
suspicious appearance desired an immediate interview 
with him 


Scarcely was this message delivered, when the two 
men, who had followed Whittingham up-stuirs, 
walked very unceremoniously into the bed-room. 

‘‘This is Richard Markham, ’spose?’’ said one, 
advancing towards the young man. 

‘‘-Yes—-my name is Markham: but what means 
this insolent and unpardonable intrusion ?’’ 

‘Intrusion indeed !’’ repeated the foremost of the 
ill-looking strangers. ‘‘ However, not to keep you 
waiting, my young friend, I must inform you that 
me and this man here are officers ; and we’ve a war- 
rant to take you.”’ 

‘¢ A warrant !”’ ejaculated both Richard and Whit- 
tingham at the same moment. 

‘‘ Come, come, now—I des say you haven’t been 
without your misgivings since yesterday ;—but i! 
young gen’lemen will play such pranks, why, they 
must expect some time or another to be wanted— 
that’s all!’” 

‘¢But. what have I done?’’ demanded Richard. 
‘‘There must be some mistake. 1 cannot be the 
person whom you require.” 

‘* Did you not call at a certain bankers’ in the 
City yesterday ?’’ demanded the officer. 

‘* Certainly—I had some money to receive, which 
Mr. Moaroe my guardian had paid into their hands 
for my use.’’ 

‘And you changed a five hundred pound note ? 
The clerk did it for your accommodation.’ 

*‘T do not deny it: I required change. But how 
is all this connected with your visit ?’’ 

‘That five hundred pound note was a forgery ! 

‘‘ A forgery! Impossible !’’ cred Richard. 

“* A forgery!’’ said Whittingham: “this is really im- 
udence of too consummating a nature!” 

‘* Come, there’s 110 mistake, and all this gammon 
won't do. Me and. my partner ceme in a backney- 
coach, which stands at the corner of the lans; so if 
you’re ready, we'll be off to Bow Street at once.”’ 

‘J am prepared to’accompany you,” said Ri- 
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chard, ‘‘ because I am well aware that I shall not be 
detained many minutes at the magistrate’s office.’” 

‘‘ That’s no business of mine,’’ returned the princi- 
pal officer: then, addressing his companion, he said, 
‘‘ Jom, you'll stay here and take a survey of the 
premises; while I get off with the prisoner. You 
can follow as soon as you've satisfied yourself whether 
there’s any evidencerupon the premises.” 

It was with great difficulty that Richard overruled 
the desire of Whittingham to accompany him; but 
at length the faithful old man was induced to com- 
orehend the necessity of staying behind, as an officer 
was about to exercise a strict search throughout the 
house, and pple oR not choose to leave his 

roperty to the mercy of a stranger. 
: This point having been settled, Richard took his 
departure with the officer in whose custody he found 
himself. They entered the hackney-coach, which 
was waiting at a little distance, and immediately pro- 
ceeded by the shortest cuts towards the chief office 
in Bow street, 

Upon their arrival at that ominous establishment, 
Richar@’s pocket-book and purse were taken away 
from him; and he himself was thrust into a cell 
until the charge at that moment before the magis- 
trate was disposed of. 

Here must we leave him for the present; as dur. 
ng the night which followed his arrest, scenes of a 
‘errible nature passed elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DEN OF HORRORS, 


Gowsv«n filthy, unhealthy, and repulsive the entire 
neighbourhood of West Street (Smithfield), Field 
Lane, and Saffron Hill, may appear at the present 
day, it was far worse some years ago. There 
were then but few cesspools; and scarcely any of 
those which did exist possessed any drains. The 
knackers’ yards of Cow Cross, and the establish- 
ments in Castle Street where horses’ flesh is boiled 
down to supply food for the dogs and cats of the 
metropolis, send forth now, as they did then, a foetid 
and sickening odour which could not possibly be 
borne by a delicate stomach. At the windows of 
those establishments the bones of the animal’ are 
hung to bleach, and offend the eye as much as the 
horrible stench of the flesh acts repugnantly to the 
nerves. Upwards of sixty horses a day are fre- 
quently slaughtered in each yard; and many of them 
are in the last stage of disease when sent to their ‘‘lo 
home.”” Should there not be a rapid demand for the 
** meat” on the part of the itinerant purveyors of that 
article for canine and feline favourites, it speedily 
becomes putrid; and a smell, which would alone 
appear sufficient to create a pestilence, pervades the 
neighkcurhood. 

As if nothing should be wanting to r@hder thet 
district as filthy and unhealthy as possible, water is 
scarce. There is in this absence of a plentiful sup- 
ply of that wholesome article, an actual apology for 
dirt. Some of the houses have small back yards, in 
which the inhabitants keep pigs. A short time ago, 
an infant belonging to a poor widow, who occupied 
a back room on the ground-floor of one of these 
hovels, died, and was laid upon the sacking of the 
bed while the mother went out to make arrangements 
for its interment. During her absence a pig en- 
tered the room from the yard, and feasted upon the 
dead child's face ! 

In thet densely populated neighbourhood that we 
' are describing, hundreds of families each live and 
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sleep in one room. When a member of one of there 
families happens to die, the corpse is kept in the 
close room where the rest still continue to live and 
sleep. Poverty frequently compels the unhappy re- 
latives to keep the body for days—aye, and weeks. 
Rapid decomposition takes place ;—animal life gene- 
rates quickly ; and in four-and-twenty hours myriads 
of loathsome animalcule are seen crawling about, 
The very undertakers’ men fall sick at these disgust. 
ing—these revolting spectacles. 

The wealthy classes of society are far too ready to 
reproach the miserable poor for things which are 
really misfortunes and not faults. The habit of 
whole families sleeping together in one room de- 
stroys all sense of shame in the daughters: and what 
guardian then remains for their virtue? But, alas! 
a horrible—an odious crime often results from that 
poverty which thus huddles brothers and sisters, 
aynts and nephews, all together in one narrow room 
—the crime of incest ! 

When a disease—such as the small-pox or scar- 
latina—breaks out in one of those crowded houses, 
and in a densely populated neighbourhood, the con- 
sequences are frightful: the mortality is as rapid as 
that which follows the footsteps of the plague! 

These are the fearfal mysteries of that hideous dis. 
trict which exists in the very heart of this great me. 
tropolis. From St. John-street to Saffron Hill— 
from West-street to Clerkenwell Green, is a maze 
of, narrow lanes, choked up with dirt, pestiferous 
with nauseous odours, and swarming with a popu- 
lation that is born, lives, and dies, amidst squalor, 
penury, wretchedness, and crime. 

Leading out of Holborn, between Field Lane and 
Ely Place, is Upper Union Court—a narrow lane 
forming a thoroughfare for only foot passengers. 
The houses in this court are dingy and gloomy: the 
sunbeams never linger long there; and’ should an 
Italian-boy pass through the place, he does, not stop 
to waste his music upon theinhabitants. The dwell- 
ings are chiefly let out in lodgings ; and through the 
open windows upon the ground-floor may occasious ly 
be seen the half-starved families of mechanics crowd- 
ing round the scantily-supplied table. A few of the 
lower casements are filled with children’s book, pic- 
tures of actors and highwaymen glaringly coloured, 
and lucifer-matches, twine, sweet-stuff, cotton, &c. 
At one door there stands an oyster-stall, when the 
comestible itself is in season: over another hangs a 
small board with a mangle painted upon it. Most 
of the windows on the ground-floors announce reoms 
to let, or lodgings for single men; and perhaps 
notice may be seen better written than the rest, that 
artificial-flower makers are required at that address. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when two 
little children—a boy of seven and a girl of five— 
walked slowly up this court, hand in hand, and cry- 
ing bitterly. They were both clothed in rags, and 
a neither shoes nor stockings upon their feet. 

ry now and then they stopped, and the boy 
turned towards his little sister, and endeavoured to 
console her with kind words and kisses. 

‘6 Don’t cry so, dear,’’ he said: ‘1’ll tell mother 
that it was all my fault that we couldn't bring home 
any more money; and so she'll beat. me worst. 
Don’t cry—there’s a good girlk—pray don’t !”” 

And the poor little fellow endeavoured to calm his 
own grief in order to appease the fears of his sister. 

Those children had now reached the door of the 
house in which agrak mother’ ocenpied an bergh but 

used upon , evincing a mo Up 
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boy contrived by promises and caresses to husb the 
violence of his sister’s grief; and they entered the 
house, the door of which stood open for the accom- 
modation of the lodgers. 

Hand in hana these poor children ascended the 
dark and steep staircase, the boy whispering con- 
solation in the girl’s ears. At length they reached 
the door of the attic: and there they stood for a few 
moments. 

‘¢Now, Fanny dear, don’t cry, there’s a good 
girl; pray don’t now—and IJ’) buy you some nice 
pears to-morrow with the first halfpenny I get, even 
if I shouldn’t get another,and if mother beats me till 
I’m dead when we come home.” 

The boy kissed his sister once more, and then 
opened the attic-door. 

.A man in a shabby black coat, and with an 
_ ‘Immense profusion of hair about his hang-dog coun- 
tenance, was sitting on one side of a good fire, smok- 
ing apipe. A thin, emaciated, but vixenish looking 
woman was arranging some food upon the table for 
supper. The entire furniture of the room consisted 
of that table, three broken chairs, and a filthy mat- 
tress in one corner. 

As soon as the boy opened the door, he seemed 
for a moment quite surprised to behold that man at 
the fireside: then, in another instant, he clapped his 
little hands joyously together, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh ! 
how glad I am: here’s father come home again !”” 

‘¢ Father’s come home again!’”’ echoed the girl ; 
and the two children rushed up to their parent with 
the most pure—the most unfeigned delight. 

‘¢ Curse your stupidity, you fools,’’ cried the man, 
brutally repulsing his children; ‘‘ you've nearly 
broke my pipe.”’ 

The boy fell back, abashed and dismayed: the 
little girl burst into tears. 

‘¢ Come, none of this humbug,’’ resumed the man; 
*¢ Jet’s know what luck you've had to-day, since your 
mother says that she’s been obliged to send you out 
on the tramp since I’ve been laid up for this last six 
months in the jug.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, and speak out pretty plain, too, Master 
Harry,’’ said the mother in a shrill menacing tone ; 
‘and none of your excuses, or you'll know what 
you have got to expect.” 

‘¢ Please, mother,’”’ said the boy, slowly taking 
some halfpence from his pocket, ‘‘ poor little Fanny 
got all this. I was so cold and hungry I couldn't 
ask a soul; so if it ain’t enough, mother, you must 
beat me—and not poor little Fanny.’’ 

As the boy uttered these words in a tremulous 
tone, and with tears trickling down his face, he got 
before his sister, in order to shield her, as it were, 
from his mother’s wrath. 

‘Give it here, you fool!’ cried the woman, darting 
forward, and seizing hold of the boy’s hand contain- 
ing the halfpence: then, having hastily glanced over 
the amount, she exclaimed, ‘‘ You vile young dog ! 
I’ll teach you to come home here with your excuses ! 
I'll cut your liver out of ye, I will !”’ 

‘‘ How much has he brought ?”’ demanded the 
man. 

‘¢ How much! Why not more than enough to 
pay for the cart answered Ao woman sig rao 
‘¢ Kightpence-halfpenny—an t’s ev arthing. 
Bat con't I take it out in his hide, that’s all ?”’ 

The woman caught hold of the boy, and dealt him 
a. tremendous blow upon the back with her thin bony 
fist. He fell upon his knees, and begged for mercy. 
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‘him, mingled with oaths and filthy expressions, 


and 
then beat him—dashed him upon the floor—kicked 
him—all but stamped upon his poor body as he 
writhed at her feet. 

His screams were appalling. 

Then came the turn of the girl. The difference in 
the years of the children did not cause any with re- 
gard to their chastisement; but ehile the unnatural 
mother dealt her heavy blows upon the head, neck, 
breast, and back of the poor little creature, the boy 
clasped his hands together, exclaiming, ‘‘O mother ! 
it was all my fault—pray don’t beat little Fanny— 
pray don’t!’? Then forgetting his own pain, he 
threw himself before his sister to protect her—a noble 
act of self-devotion in so young a boy, and for which 
he only received additional punishment. 

At length the mother sate down exhausted; and 
the poor lad drew his little sister into a corner, and 


j endeavoured to soothe her. 


The husband of that vile woman had remained un- 
moved in his seat, quietly smoking his pipe, while 
this horrible scene took place; and if he did not 
actually enjoy it, he was very far from disapprov- 
ing of it. 

“There,” said the woman, gasping for breath, 
‘¢that’ll teach them to mind how they come home 
another time with less than eighteenpence in their 
pockets. One would actually think it was the peo- 
ple’s fault, and not the children’s: but it ain’t—for 
people grows more charitable every day. The more 
humbug, the more charity.”’ 

‘‘ Right enough there,’’ growled the man. ‘A 
reg’lar knowing beggar can make his five bob a day. 
He can walk through a matter of sixty streets; and 
in each street he can get a penny. He’s sure o’ 
that. Well, there’s his five bob.”’ 

‘‘To be sure,’’ cried the woman: ‘‘ and therefore 
such nice-looking little children as our’n couldn’t 
help getting eighteen-pence if they was to try, the 
lazy vagabonds! What would ha’ become of me all 
the time that you was in the Jug this last bout. if 
they hadn’t have worked better than they do now? 
As it is, every thing’s up the spout—all made away 
with —— 

‘“ Well, we'll devilish soon have ’em all down 
again;”’ interrupted the man. ‘‘ Dick will be here 
presently ; and he and I shall soon settle some job 
or another. But hadn’t you better give them kids 
their supper, and make ’em leave off snivellin’ afore 
Dick comes ?”’ 

“So I will, Bill,’’ answered the woman; and 
throwing the children each a piece of bread, she ad- 
ded, in a cross tone, ‘And now tumble into bed, 
and make haste about it; and if you don’t hold that 
blubbering row I’ll take the poker to you this time.” 

The little boy gave the larger piece of bread to his 
sister; and, having divested her of her rags, he made 
her as coffifortable as he could on the filthy mattress, 
covering her over not only with her clothes but also 
with his ewn. He kissed her affectionately, but with- 
out making any noise with his lips, for fear that that 
should irritate his mother; and then lay down beside 
her. 

Clasped in each other’s arms, those two children 
of poverty—the victims of horrible and daily cruel- 
ties—repulsed by a father whose neck they had 
longed to encircle with their little arms, and whose 
hand they had vainly sought to cover with kisses ; 
trembling even at the looks of a mother whom they 
loved in spite of all her harshness towards them, and 


His unnatural parent levelled a volley of abuse at| from whose lips one word—one single word of kinds 
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ness would have gladdened their poor hearts ;—under ! the deuce is all this to be done? You never could 


such circumstances, we say, did these persecuted but 


affectionate infants, still smarting with the pain of 


cruel blows, and with tears upon their cheeks,—thus 
did they sink into slumber in each other’s arms! 
Merciful God! it makes the blood boil to think 
that this is no over-drawn picture—that there is no 
exaggeration in these details; but that there really 
exist monsters in a human form—wearing often, too, 
the female shape—who make the infancy and early 
youth of their offspring one continued hell—one per- 
petual scene of blows, curses, and cruelties ! 








Oh!| husband did not answer her. 


learn Fanny to be so fly as that ?” 

‘I don’t want to learn her anything at all. What 
I propose is to force it on her.” 

‘* And how is that ?’’ asked the man. 

“‘ By putting her eyes out,’’ returned the woman, 

Her husband was a robber—yes, and a murderer : 
but he started when this proposal met his ear. 

‘‘ There’s nothin’ like a blind child to excite com- 
passion,’’ added the woman coolly. ‘I know it for 
a fact.’’ she continued, after a pause, sceing that her 
‘*There’s old Kate 


for how many of our fellow-creatures have we to| Betts, who got all her money by travelling about the 


blush :—how many demons are there who have as- | country 


with two blind girls; and she made ’em 


sumed our mortal appearance, who dwell amongst us, | blind herself too—she’s often told me how she did it ; 


and who set us examples the most hideous—the most 


appalling ! 


As soon as the children were in bed, the woman 


and that has put the idea into my head.’’ 
‘* And how did she do it ?”’ asked the man, light- 
ing his pipe, but not glancing towards his wife; for 


went out, and returned in a few minutes with two although her words had made a deep impression upon 
pots of strong beer—purchased with the alms that} him, he was yet struggling with the remnant of a 
day bestowed by the charitable upon her suffering| parental feeling, which remained in his heart in spite 


offspring. 
She and her husband then partook of some cold 


of himself. 
‘“ She covered the eyes over with cockle shells, the 


meat, of which there was a plentiful provision—| eye-lids, recollect, being wide open; and in each 
enough to have allowed the boy and the girl each a/ shell there was a large black beetle. A bandage tied 


good slice of bread. 


And the bread which this man and this woman ate| and the shells kept the eyelids open. 


tight round the head, kept the shells in their place ; 
In a few days 


was new and good; but the morsels thrown to the| the eyes got quite blind, and the pupils had a dull 


children were stale and mouldy. 

“T tell you what,” said the woman, whispering 
in a mysterious tone to her husband, “ I have thought 
of an excellent plan to make Fanny useful.”’ 

“Well, Polly, and what’s that 2’? demanded the 
man. 

‘“'Why,’’ resumed his wife, her countenance wear- 
ing an expression of demoniac cruelty and cunning, 
‘I’ve been thinking that Harry will soon be of use 
to you in your line. He’ll be so handy to shove 
through a window, or to sneak down a area and hide 
himself all day in a cellar to open the door at night, 
—or a thousand things.”’ 

*¢ In course he will,’’ said Bill, with an approving 
nod. 
*‘ Well, but then there’s Fanny. What good can 
she do for us for years and years to come? She 
won’t beg—I know she won’t. It’s all that boy’s 
lies when he says she does: he is very fond of her, 
and only tells us that to screen her. Now I've a 
very great mind to do someot that will make her beg 
—aye, and be glad to beg—and beg too in spite of 
herself.” 

‘* What the hell do you mean ?” 

“Why, doing that to her which will put her en- 
tirely at our mercy, and at the same time render her 
an object of such interest that the people must give her 
money. I’d wager that with my plan she’d get her 
five bob a day; and what a blessin’ that would be.”’ 

‘‘ But how ?”’ said Bill impatiently. 

‘* And then,”’ continued the woman, without heed- 
ing this question, ‘‘ she wouldn’t want Henry with 
her ; and you might begin to make him useful some 
how or another. All we should have to do would be 
to take Fanny every day to some good thoroughfare, 
put her down there of a mornin,’ and go and fetch 
her agen at night; and I’ll warrant she’d keep us in 
beer—aye, and in brandy too.”’ 

** What the devil are you driving at ?’’ demanded 
the man. 

“‘ Can’t you guess ?”? 

‘‘ No—dlow me if I can,” 

“Do you fancy the scheme ?”” 

“Am Ta fool? Why, of course Tilo: but how 


white appearance,”’ 

‘* And you’re serious, are you ?’’ demanded the 
man. 

‘¢ Quite.” returned the woman, boldly: “why 
not ?”’ 

“* Why not indeed ?”’ echoed Bill, who approved 
of the horrible scheme, but shuddered at the cruelty 
of it, villain as he was. 

‘‘ Ah! why not ?’’ pursued the female; ‘‘one must 
make one’s children useful somehow or another. So, 
if you don’t mind, I’ll send Harry out alone to- 
morrow morning and keep Fanny at home. The 
moment the boy’s out of the way, I'll try my hand 
at Kate Betts’s plan.’’ 

The conversation was interrupted by a low knock 
at the attic-door. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BOOZING-KEN. 
“‘Come in,” exclaimed Bill: ‘I des say it’s 
Dick Flairer.”’ 

‘* Well, Bill Bolter, old fellow—here you are at 
last,’’ cried the new comer. ‘I s’pose you knowed 
I should come here this evenin’. If you hadn’t sent 
me that message t’other day by the young area- 
sneak* what got his discharge out o’ Coldbath Jug,+ 
I should ha’ come all thesame. I remembered very 
well that you was sentenced to six months on it; 
and I’d calkilated days and weeks right enough.” 

‘* Sit down, Dick, and blowa cloud. Wot news 
since I see you last ?” 

‘None. You know that Crankey Jem is nabbed. 
He and the Resurrection Man did a panniet together 
somewhere up Soho way. They got off safe with the 
swag; and the Resurrection Man went on to the 
Mint. Jem took to the Old House in Chick Lane,§ 
and Jet me in for my reglars.| But after a weck or 
ten days the Resurrection Man nosed upon him, and 
will turn King’s Evidence afore the beaks. So Jem 
was handed over to the dubsman ;** and this tims 
he’ll get lagged for life.”’ 

* A thief who sneaks down areas to see what he can 


ateal in kitchens. 
+ Prison. ¢ Burglary. § West-street, Smithfield. 
8 Gavehimashare. @ Informer. ** Turnkey. 
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‘'In course he will. He has been twice to the 
floating academy.* There ain’t no chance this time.’ 

‘¢ But as for business,” said Dick Flairer, after a 
pause, during which he lighted his pipe and ag his 
Fespects to the beer, ‘‘my gropus is as empty as a 
barrister’s bag the day aftes sessions. I have but 
one bob left in my cly;t and that we'll spend in 
brandy presently. My mawleys{ is reg’larly itching 
for a job.” 

‘¢ Someot must be done—and that soon too,” re- 
turned Bill Bolter. ‘‘ By-the-by, s’pose we try 
that crib which we meant to crack four year or 80 
ago, when you got nabbed the very next mornin’ for 
faking a blowen’s flag from her nutty arm.”"§ 

What—you mean Markham’s up between Kentish 
Town and Lower Holloway ?’’ said Dick. 

‘‘The same. Don’t you recollect—we settled it 
all the wery night as we threw that young fellow down 
the trap in Chick Lane? But, by goles—Dick— 
what the deuce is the matter with you ?”’ 

Dick Flairer had turned deadly pale at the men- 
tion of this circumstance : his knees shook; and he 
cast an uneasy and rapid glance around him. 

‘¢ Come, Dick—don’t be a fool,”’ said the woman : 

don’t think there is any ghosts here, do you ?”’ 
Ghosts !’’ he exclaimed, with a convulsive start ; 
then, after a moment’s silence, during which his two 
companions surveyed him with curiosity and fear, he 
added in a low and subdued tone, ‘ Bill, you know 
there wasn’t a man in all the neighbourhood bolder 
than me up to the time when you got into trouble: 
you know that I didn’t care for ghosts or church- 
yards, or dark rooms, or anything of that kind. Now 
it’s quite altered. If even a man seed speret of a 
person, that man was me about two months ago !’” 

‘‘What the devil does this mean ?’’ cried Bolter, 
looking uneasily around him in his turn. 

‘¢ Two months ago,’’ continued Dick Flairer, ‘‘ J 
was up Hackney way, expecting to do a little busi- 
ness with Tom the Cracksman,|} which didn’t come 
off ; for Tom had been at the boozing-ken{ all the 
night before, and had blowed his hand up in a 
lark with some davy’s-dust.** Well, I was coming 
home again, infernal sulky at the affair’s breaking 
down, when just as I got to Cambridge-Heath-gate 
I heerd the gallopin’ of horses. I looks round, 
nat’rally enough ;—but who should I see upon a 
lovely chestnut mare -———’’ 

“| Who ?”’ said Bill anxiously. 

‘‘The speret of that wery same young feller as 
you and I threw down the trap at the old house in 
Chick Lane four year and some months ago !”’ 

‘¢ Might n’t it have been a mistake, Dick ?’’ de- 
manded Bill. 

‘SWhy, of course it was,’’ exclaimed the woman. 

‘* No, it warn’t,’’ said Dick very seriously. ‘I 
never tell a lie to a pal, f+ Bill—and that you knows 
well enough. I'seed that young man as plain as J 
can now see you, Bill—as plain as I see you, Polly 
Bolter. T ‘thought I should have dropped: I fell 

right against a post in the footpath; but I took 
another good long look. There he was—the same 
face—the same hair—the same dress—everything the 
same! 1 couldn’t be mistaken: I’d swear to it.’’ 

‘‘ And would you tell this story to the parish-prig,tt 
if so be as you was going to Tuck-up Fair§§ to- 
morrow morning ?”’ demanded Bill, 





* The Hulks. + Waistcoat~ et. f Hands. 
§ Stealing a lady's reticule from hor pretty arm. 
The Burglar. Public-house. ** Gunpowder 
tt 4 companion. $2 Chaplain. $$ The Gallows. 
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“I would, by G—d!’’ eried Dick solemnly, strik- 
ing his hand upon the table at the same time. 

There was a long pause. Even the woman, who 
was perbaps more hardened in vice and more inad- 
cessible to anything in the shape of sentiment than 
her male companions, seemed impressed by the po- 
sitive manner in which the man told his story. 

‘‘ Well—come, this won’t doé’’ ejaculated Dick, 
after the lapse of,some minutes. ‘‘ Ghost or no 
ghost, we can’t afford to be honest.’’ 

‘‘ No—we must be up to someot,’’ returned Bill : 
‘(if we went and offered ourselves to the parish prig 
he wouldn't take us as his clerk and sexton; so if 
he won't give us a lift, who the devil will? But 
about that Markham’s place ?”’ 

‘¢ The old fellow died a few months ago, J heard,’’ 
said Dick; ‘“‘the eldest son run away; and tha 
brought about the father’s death. As for the young 
‘un, he was grabbed this arternoon for smashing 
queer screens.* ’’ 

‘¢ The devil he was ! 
be done in that quarter, then? 
other spekilation ?”’ 

‘“‘Tom theCracksman and me was going to do a 
pannie in a neat little crib up by Clapton, that time 
whan he blowed his hand nearly off, larking with his 
ben-culls.~ I don’t see why it shouldn’t be done 
now. Tom told me about it. A young swell, fond of 
horses and dogs—lives exceeding quiet—never no 
company scarcely—but plenty of tin.’’ 

‘¢ Servants ?’’ said Bill, interrogatively. 

‘‘One man—an old groom; and two women— 
three in all,’’ replied Dick. 

‘That'll do,” observed the woman, approvingly. 

‘‘Must we speak to the Crackaman first?” de- 
manded Bill. 

‘‘'Yes—fair play’s a jewel. I don’t believe the 
Resurrection Man would ever have chirped { if he 
had been treated properly. But if this thing is to 
be done, let it be done to-morrow night; and now 
let us go to the boozing-ken and speak to the Cracks- 
man.’’ 

‘‘T’m your man,”’ said Bill; and the two thieves 
left the room together. 

At the top of Union Court is Bleeding Hart Yard, 
leading to Kirby Street, at right angles to which is a 
narrow alley terminating on Great Saffron Hill. 
This was the road the burglars took. 

It was now eleven o’clock, and a thick fog—so 
dense that it seemed as if it could be cut with a 
knife—prevailed. The men kept close together, for 
they could not see a yard before them. Here and 
there lights glimmered in the miserable casements ; 
and the fog, thus faintly illuminated at intervals, ap- 
peared of a dingy copper colour. 

The burglars proceeded along Saffron Hill, 

The streets were nearly empty; but now and then 
the pale, squalid, and nameless forms of vice were 
heard at the door-ways of a few houses, endeavour- 
ing to lure the passers-by into their noisome abodes. 
A great portion of the unwholesome life of that dis. 
trict had sought relief from the pangs of misery and 
the remorse of crime, in sleep. Alas! the slumbers 
of the poor and of the guilty are haunted by the lean, 
lank, and gaunt visages of penury, and all the fear. 
ful escort of turpitude ! 

Through the broken shutters of several windows 
came the sounds of horrible revelry—ribald and re- 
volting ; and from others issued cries, shrieks, oaths 
and the sounds of heavy hlows—sa sad. evidence of 


* Passing forged votes. { Friends. 3 Informed, 
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the brutality of drunken quarrels. Numerous Irish 
families are crowded together in the small back rooms 
of the houses on Saffron Hill; and the husbands and 
fathers gorge themselves, at the expense of broken- 
hearted wives and famishing thildren, with the hor- 
tible compound of spirit and vitriol, sold at the low 
gin-shops in the neighbourhood. Hosts of ‘‘'Italian 
masters’ also congregate in that locality; and the 
screams of the unfortunate boys, who writhe beneath 
the lash of their furious employers on their return 
nome after an unsuccessful day with their organs, 
monkies, white mice, or chalk images, mingle with 
the other appalling or disgusting sounds, which make 
aight in that district truly hideous. 

Even at the late hour at which the two burglars 
were wending their way over Saffron Hill, boys of 
ages ranging from seven to fifteen, were lurking in 
the courts and alleys, watching for any decently 
dressed persons, who might happen to pass that way. 
Those boys had for the most part been seduced from 
the control of their parents by the receivers of stolen 
goods in Field Lane, or else had been sent into the 
streets to thieve by those vile parents themselves. 

Thus, as the hulks, the convict-ships, the peni- 
tentiaries, and the gallows, relieve society of one 
generation of villains, another is springing up to 
occupy the vacancy. 

And this will always be the case so long as laws 
tend only to punish—and aim not to reform. 

Dick Flairer and Bill Bolter proceeded, without 
exchanging many words together, through the dense 
fog, until they reached a low public-house, which 
they entered. 

Nothing could be more filthy nor revolting than 
the interior of this ‘‘ boozing-ken.’’ Sweeps, cos- 
termongers, Jews, Irish bricklayers, and women of 
the town were crowding round the bar, drinking 
various malt and spirituous liquors fearfully adul- 
terated. The beer, having been originally deluged 
with water to increase the quantity, had been strength- 
ened by drugs of most deleterious qualities—such as 
tobacco-juice and cocculus-indicus. ‘The former is a 
poison as subtle as that of a viper: the latter is a 
berry of such venomous properties, that if thrown 
into a pond, it will speedily send the fish up to the 
surface to gasp and die. The gin was mixed with 
vitriol, as hinted above; and the whiskey, called 
‘¢ Paddy’s Eye-Water,” with spirits of turpentine. 
The pots and glasses in which the various beverages 
wereserved up, were all stood upon double trays, with a 
cavity between, and numerous holes in the upper 
surface. The overflowings and drainings were thus 
caught and saved; and the landlord dispensed the 
precious compound, which bore the name of ‘‘all 
sorts,” at o halfpenny a glass. 


The two burglars nodded familiarly to the landlord | man. 


and his wife, as they passed the bar, and entered a 
little, low, smoky room, denominated ‘‘ the par- 
lour.”” A tremendous fire burnt in the grate, at 
which a short, thin, dark man, with a most forbid- 
ding countenance, was sitting, agreeably occupied in 
toasting a sausage. The right hand of this man had 
lost the two middle fingers, the stumps of which were 
atill covered with plaster, as if the injury had been 
recent. He was dressed in a complete suit of cor- 
duroy: the sleeves of his jacket, the lower part of 
his waistcoat, and the front of his trousers, were 
covered with grease. On the table near him stood 
a huge piece of bread and a pot of beer. 

This individual was Tom the Cracksman— the 
most adroit and noted hurglar in the metropolis. 
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He kept a complete list of all the gentlemen’s houses 
in the environs of London, with the numbers of 
servants and male inhabitants in each. He never 
attempted any dwelling within a circuit of three 
miles of the General Post Office t his avocation was 
invariably exercised in the suburbs of London, whera 
the interference of the police was less probable. 

At the moment when we introduce him to our 
readers, he was somewhat ‘‘ down in his luck,’’ as 
he himself expressed it, the accident which had hap- 
pened to his hand, through playing with gunpowder, 
having completely disabled him for the preceding 
two months, and the landlord of the ‘‘ boozing-ken’”’ 
having made it an invariable rule never to give credit. 
Thus, though the Cracksman had spent hundreds of 
pounds in that house, he could not obtain so much 
as a glass of ‘‘all sorts’? without the money. 

The Cracksman was alone in the parlour when 
Dick Flairer and Bill Bolter entered. Having toasted 
his sausage, the renowned burglar placed it upon the 
bread, and began eating his supper by means of 8 
formidable clasp-knife, without deigning to cast 
glance around. 

At length Bill Bolter burst out into a loud laugh, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Tom, you’re getting proud 
all on a sudden: you won’t speak to your friends.” 

‘‘ Halloo, Bill, is that you ?’’ ejaculated the bur- 
glar. ‘‘ When did they turn you out of the jug ?”” 

‘¢'This mornin’ at twelve; and with never a brown 
in my pocket. Luckily the old woman had turned 
the children to some use during the ume I was at 
the stepper, or else I don’t know what would have 
become on us.”’ 

‘And I'm as completely stitched up as a man 
could be if he’d just come out o’ the workus,’’ said 
Tom. ‘I just now spent my last tanner* for this 
here grub. Ah! it’s a d——d hard thing for a 
man like me to be brought down to cag-mag,t’’— he 
added, glancing sulkily at the sausage, whicir he was 
eating half raw. 

‘¢We all sees ups and downs,’”’ observed Dick 
Flairer. ‘‘ My opinion is that we are too free when 
we have the blunt.’’ 

‘‘ And there’s them as is too close when we haven't 
it,”? returned the Cracksman bitterly. ‘‘ There’s the 
landlord of this cri. won’t give a gen’leman like me 
tick not for one blessed farden. But things can’t go 
on so: 1’m blowed ff I won't do a crack that shall 
be worth while; and then I’ll open a ken in opposi- 
tion to this. You'd see whether I’d refuse a pal tick 
in the hour of need.”’ 

‘+ Well, you don’t suppose that we are here just 
to amuse ourselves,’’ said Dick: ‘‘ we come to see 

ou.” 
er Ig anythink to be done ?”’ demanded the Cracks- 





‘¢ First answer me this,” cried Dick: ‘*has that 
crib at Upper Clapton been cracked yet ?”” 

‘What, where there’s a young swell_——’ 

‘7 don’t know nothing more about it than wot 
you told me,”’ interrupted Dick. ‘‘ Me and you was 
to have done it; and then you went larking with the 
davy’s-dust-——”’ 

‘7 know the crib you mean,”’ said thé Cracksman 
hastily: ‘‘ that job is yet to be done, Are you the 

s to have a hand in it.” 

‘‘That’s the very business that we're come for,”” 
answered Bill. : 

‘¢ Well,’’ resumed the Cracksman, ‘‘itseems we re 


+ Rad Meat. 
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6 What the devil "was all that for ?’? demanded 


won't put this thing off—it shall be done to-morrow | Dick. 


night.~ Eleven’s the hour. I will go Dalston way— 


‘“S'You’ll see in a momert,’’ resumed the Cracks- 


you two can arrange about the roads you'll take, 80} man, « Next night atyabout ten o'clock the young 


long as you don’t go together; and we’ll all three! fellow 


mect at the gate of Ben Price’s field at eleven 
o’clock.’”’ 
‘* So far, so good,” said Dick Flairer. ‘‘ I’ve 
a darkey :* but we want the kiferst and tools.” 
‘¢ And a sack,’ added Bill. 


‘‘ We must get all these things of old Moses Hart, | we shall bo 


the fence ;t and give him a sbare of the swag,” ex- 
claimed the Cracksman. ‘‘ Don’t bother yourselves 
about fhat; 1’ll make it all right.’ 

‘¢ Well, now that’s settled,’ said Dick. “I’ve got 


says to the nurse—‘ Nurse, my poor dear 
mother is wasting away: she can’t last out the 
night.’ I do feel so miserable # and I fancy a drop 


ot | of the rutg that they sell at a partickler public, close 


up by W 
the nurse, 


minster Bridge.’ ‘Well, my dear,’ says 

"ll go and get a bottle there; for I feel that 

want someot to cheer us through this 
blessed night.’ So the old nurse toddles off to get 
the rum at the place Sam told her. He had sent 
her away to a good long distance on purpose. The 
moment she was gone, Mrs. Chisney gets up, 


a bob in my pocket, and we'll have a rinse of the/ dreases herself as quick as she can, and is all ready 


bingo.”’ 


just asa hackney-coach drives up to the door. Sam 


The burglar went out to the bar, and returned with rung down: all was as right as the mail. There - 
some brandy, which he and his companions drank| was the Resurrection Man in the coach, with the 


ure. 


dead body of a old woman that had only been 


‘So Crankey Jem’s in quod?’’ observed the! buried the day before, and that he’d had up again 


Cracksman, after a pause. 
‘¢-Yegs—and the Resurrection Man too: but he has 
chirped, and will be let out after sessions.’ 


during the night. So Sam and the Resurrection 
Man they gets the stiff ’un up stairs, and Mrs. 
Chisney she jumps into the coach and drives away to 


‘You have heard of his freak over in the Borough | 5 comfortable lodging which Mac Chizzle had got for 


I s’pose,’’ said the Cracksman. 
‘No J haven’t,”’ answered Bill. ‘‘ What was it?”’ 
‘“QOh! acapital joke. The story’s rather long ; 
but it will bear telling. There’s a young fellow of 


the name of Sam Chisney; and his father died about | meets her 
two year ago leaving two thousand pounds in the|could; an 
funds. The widder was to enjoy the interest during | ™18sus 15 

her life; and then it was to come, principal and in-|So she was 


tercst both, to Sam. Well, the old woman gets into 
debt, and is arrested. She goes over to the Bench, 
takes the Rules, and hires a nice lodging on the 
ground floor in Belvidere Place. The young feller 
wants his money very bad, and doesn’t seem at all 
disposed to wait for the old lady’s death, particklar 
as she might live another ten years. 
across the Resurrection Man, and tells him just how 
he’s sitivated. The Resurrection Man thinks over 
the matter; and, being a bit of a scholar, 
stands the business. 


lawyer named Mac Chizzle, who lives up in the New the Rules, 


Road, somewhere near the Servants’ Arms there.” 
‘¢] know that crib well,”’ observed Bill. ‘It’s a 
were tidy and respectable one.”’ 


“So Mac Chizzle, Sam Chisney, and the Re- | called. 
and settle| Coroner says, 


surrection Man lay their heads together, 
the whole business. The young chap then goes over 
to the old woman, 
She consents: and all’s right. Well, that very day | 
che old lady is taken so bad—so very bad, she 
thinks she’s a goin’ to die. She won’t have no doc- 
tor; but she sends for a nurse as she knows—an old 
creatur’ up’ards of seventy and nearly in her dotage. 
Then Sam comes; and he’s so sorry to see his poor 
dear mother so ill; and she begins to talk very pious, 
and to bless him, and tell him as how she feels that 
she can’t live four-and-twenty hours. Sam cries 
dreadful, and swears he won’t leave his poor dear! 
mother—no, not for al] the world. He sits up with 
ber all night, and is so exceedin’ kind; and he goes 
out and gets a bottle of medicine—which arter all 
worn’t nothink but gin and peppermint. The old 
nurse is quite pleased to think that the old woman 


has got such a attentive son; and be sends out to get mother 
to bed blind | where 
an 


a little rum; and the old nurse goes 
drank.” 


* Dark lartern. + Implements used by burglars. 
I Recwver of Stclen Goods. 


Well, he comes | that the 


and tells her what is to be done. | videre Place, 


her up in Somers Town.” 
‘¢ Now I begin to twig,’”’ exclaimed Dick Flairer. 


‘‘ Presently the old nurse comes back; and Sam 
on the stairs, whimpering as hard as he 
d gays, ‘Oh! nurse—your poor dear 
gone: your poor dear missus is gone!’ 
; no mistake about that. Well, the 
nurse begins to cry; but Sam gets her up stairs, and 
plies her so heartily with the rum that she got blind 
drunk once more, without ever thinking of laying 
the body out; so she didn’t find out it was quite 
cold. Nextday she washed it, and laid it out pro- 
perly ; and as she was nearly blind, she didn’t notice 
features wasn’t altogether the same. The 
body, too, was a remarkable fresh un ; and so every- 
thing went on as well as could be wished. Sam then 


under. | stepped over to the Marshal of the Bench, and give 
Off they goes and consults a him notice of his mother’s death; and as she died in 


there must be an inquest. So a jury of 
prisoners was called : and the old nurse was examined ; 
and she said how exceedin’ attentive the young man 
had been, and all that; and then Sam himself was 
Of course he told a good tale; and then the 
‘Well,gentlemen, I s’pose you'll like 
to look at the body.’ So over they all goes to Bel- 
and the foreman of the Jury just pokes 
his nose in at the door of the room where the corpse 
was lying; and no one else even wert more than 
half up the staircase. After this, the jury is quite 
satisfied, and return a verdict of ‘Died from 
Natural Causes, accelerated by confinement in 
the Rules of the King’s Bench Prison ;’ and 
to this—as they were prisoners themselves— they 
added some very severe remarks upon ‘ the deceased's 
unfeeling and remorseless creditors.’ Then comes the 
funeral, which was very respectable; and Sam Chis- 
ney was chief mourner; and he cried a good deal. 
All the people who saw it said they never saw a young 
man so dreadful cut up. In this way they killed the 
old woman: the son proved her death, got the 
money, and sold it out every farden; and he and his 
is keeping a public-house together some- 
up Spitalfields way. The Resurrection Man 

a hundred for thelr share 
thing passed off as comfort- 


ad Mac Chizzle each 
in the business; and t 
able as possible.’’ 
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“Well, I’m blowed if that isn. the best lark I | Flimsy-Kiddies,* Macers,t Coinrs, Begging-Letter 
ever heard,’ ejuculated Dick, when the Cracksman Impostors, &c-, &c. 
had brought | his tale to an end. The orgies of that motley crew soon became up- 
“So it is,” added Bill. roarious and revolting. Those who had moncy 
The parlour of the ‘‘ boozing-ken’’ now received | lavished it with the most reckless profusion; and 
some additional guests—all belonging to the pro- | thus those who had none were far from being in want 
fession of roguery, though not all following precisely | of liquor. 
the same line. Thus there were Cracksmen, Mags-{ The Cracksman was evidently a great man amongst 
men,* Area-Sneaks, Public Patterers,f Buzgloaks,t | this horrible fraternity: his stories and songs in- 
Dummy-Hunters,§ Compter-Prigs,|| Smashers,{ variably commanded attention. 
It is not our purpose to detain the reader much 
* Swell-mobites. longer in the parlour of the ‘ boozing-ken.” we 
¢ Swoll-mobdites who artect to be dissenting ministers, and | have doubtless narrated enough in this and the pre- 


feookets tholr Bet or onde att ig het comes er ceding chapter to give him a faint idea of some of the 
t Common thieves. horrors .of London. We cannot, however, allow 
§ Thieves who stea) pocket-handkerchiefs. the morning scene to pass unnoticed. 


@ Swell-mobites, who steal from the compters in shops 
while their confederates make ta trifling purchase, Thess | * Persons who pass forged bank-notes at rncos, fairs. (aa, 
hievesefton cuntrive to empty the till. ¢ Common Cheats. 
© Pessons who pass false monor, ; 
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There are, thank God! thousands of ritish wo- 
men who constitute the glory of their sex—chaste, 
virtuous, delicate-minded, and pure in thought and 
action,—beings who are but one remove from angels 
now, but who will be angels hereafter when they suo~ 
ceed to their inheritance of immortality. It must be 
to such as these that the eyes ofthe poet are turned 
when he culogises, in glowing and impassioned lan. 
guage, the entire sex comprehended under the be-. 
witching nameof Woman! For, oh! how would 
his mind be shocked, were he to wander for a fow 
hours umidst those haunts of vice and sinks of de- 
pravity which we have just described ;—his spirit, 
towering on eagle-wing up into the sunny skies of 
poesy, would flutter back again to the earth, st the 
aspect of those foul .and loathsome wretches; who, 
in the female shape, are found in the dwelling-places 
of poverty and crime! 

But to continue. 

Bill Bolter took leave of his companions at about 
eight o’clock in the morning, after a night of boister- 
ous revelry; and rapidly retraced his steps home- 
wards. 

Field Lane was now swarming with life. The 
miserable little shops were all open; and their pro- 
prietors were busy in displaying their commodities 
to the best advantage. Here Jewesses were oecupicd 
in suspending innumerable silk handkerchiefs to wires 
and poles over their doors: there the ‘‘ translators’’ 
of old shoes were employed in spreading their stock 
upon the shelves that filled the place where the windows 
ought to have been. In one or two low dark shops 
women were engaged in arranging herrings, stock- 
fish, and dried haddocks: in another, coals, vegeta- 
bles, and oysters were exposed for sale; and not a 
few were hung with ‘‘old clothes as good as new.”’ 
To this we may add that in the centre of the great 
metropolis of the mightiest empire in the world—ip 
acity possessing a police which annually costs the 
nation thousands of pounds—and in a country whose 
laws are vaunted as being adapted to reach and baffle 
all degrees of crime~numbers of receivers of stolen 
goods were boldly, safely, and tranquilly exposing 
for sale the articles which their agents had ‘ picked 
up’’ during the preceding night. 

There was, however, nothing in the aspect of Ficld 
Lane at all new to the eyes of Bill Bolter. Indeed 
he mercly went down that Jew’s bazaar, in his way 
homewards, because he was anxivus to purchase cer- 
tain luxuries in the shape of red-herrings for his 
breakfast, he having borrowed a trifle of a friend at 
the ‘‘ boozing-ken”’ to supply his immediate neces. 
sitics. : 

When he arrived at his lodgings in Lower Union 
Court, he was assailed with a storm of reproaches, 
menaces, and curses, on the part of his wife, for 
having stayed all night at the ‘‘ boozing ken.”’ At 
first that cruel and remorseless man trembled—actu- 
ally turned pale and trembled in the presence of the 
virago who thus attacked him. But at length his 
passion was aroused by her taunts and threats; and, 
after bandying some horrible abuse and foul epithets 
with the infuriate woman, he was provoked to blows. 
With one stroke of his enormous fist, he felled her 
to the ground, and then brutally kicked her as she. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MORNING. 

Tox orgie lasted throughout the night in the 
‘‘boozing-ken.’’ There were plenty of kind guerts 
who, being flush of money, treated those that had 
none; and thus Tom the Cracksman, Dick Flairer, 
and Bill Bolter, were enabled to indulge, to their 
hoart’s content, in the adulterated liquors sold at the 
cstablishment. 

The cold raw November morning was ushered in 
with a fine mizzling rain. The gas-lights were ex- 
tinguished in the parlour; and the dawn of day fell 
upon countenances inflamed with debauchery, and 
rendered hideous by dirt and dark bristling beards. 

That was a busy hour for the landlord and land- 
lady of the ‘‘ boozing-ken.’’ The neighbours who 
‘used the house,’’ cume in, one after another—male 
and female, to take their ‘‘ morning.”’ This signified 
their first dram. 

Then was it that the ‘all sorts’? was in great de- 
nand. Old clothesmen, sweeps, dustmen, knackcrs, 
crimps, and women of the town, crowded round the 
bar, imbibing the strange but potent compound. 
ven young boys and girls of tender age seemed as 
a matter of course to require the morning stimulant 
ore they commenced the avocations or business of 
‘he day. Matted hair, blear-eyes, grimy faces, 
nestiferous breaths, and hollow cheeks, combined 
with rags and tatters, were the characteristics of the 
wretches that thronged about the bar of that lowest 
of low drinking-dens. 

Nothing is more revolting to the eye than the un- 
washed aspect of dissipation by the dingy light of 
the early dawn. The women had evidently jumped 
from their beds and huddled on their miserable attire 
without the slightest regard to decency, in order to 
ose no time in obtaining their morning dram. The 
nen appeared as if they had slept in their clothes all 
night; andthe pieces of straw in the coarse matted 
hair of many of them, plainly denoted of what ma- 
terials their beds were made: 

They all entered shivering, cold, depressed, and 
sullen. The dram instantly produced an extraor- 
dinary change in cach. Artificial guiety—a_ gaiety 
which developed itself in ribald jokes, profane oaths, 
and obscene talk—was diffused around. Those who 
could afford it indulged in a second and a third 
vlass ; aud some tossed for pots of beer. The men 
lighted their pipes ; and the place was impregnated 
with the narcotic fumes of the strongest and worst 
tobacco—that bastard opium of the poor. 

Presently the policeman ‘* upon that beat’’ lounged 
in, and was complimented by the landlady with a 
glass of her ‘‘ best cordial gin.’’ le seemed well 
acquainted with many of the individuals there, and 
aughed heartily at the jokes uttered in his presence. 
When he was gone, the inmates of the ‘ boozing- 
ken’’ all declared, with one accord, ‘‘ that he was the 
most niblike* blue-bottle in the entire force.’”’ 

In the parlour there were several men occupied in 
warming beer, toasting herrings, and frying sausages. 
The tables were smeared over with a rag as black as 
a hat, by a dirty slip-shod drab of a girl; and with 
the same cloth a8 — the frame of wire-work 
which protected the dingy face of the huge Dutch : 
clock. Totally regardless of her presence, the men | Jay almost senseless at his feet. 
continued their obscene and filthy discourse; and He then coolly sate down by the fire to cook his 


th h k J if nothing | Own breakfast, without gaying the least attention to 
phn ee MCRAE eer es the two poor children, who were crying bitterly in 


that corner of the room where they had slept. 
* Gentlemanly—agrecabie. - ! Ina few minutes the woman rose painfully from 
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fhe floor. Her features were distorted and her lips 
were livid with rage. She dared not, however, at- 
tempt to irritate her furious husband any farther : 
still her passion required a vent. She loosed round, 
and seemed to reflect for a moment. 

Then, in the next instant, all her concentrated rage 
burst upon the heads of her unhappy offspring. 

With a horrible durse at their squalling, the woman 
leapt, like a tiger-cat, upon the poor little boy and 
girl. Harry, as usual, covered his sister with his 
own thin and emaciated form as well as he could; 
and a torrent of blows rained down upon his naked 
flesh. The punishment which that maddcned wretch 
thus inflicted upon him, was horrible in the extreme. 

A thousand times before that day had Polly Bolter 
treated her children with demoniac cruelty; and her 
husband had not attempted to interfere. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, he took it into his head to 
meddle in the matter—for the simple reason that, 
having quarrelied with his wife, he hated her at the 
moment, and greedily availed himself of any oppor- 
tunity to thwart or oppose her. 

Starting from his chair, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, 
now—I suy, leave those children alone. They 
haven’t done nothing to you.” 

‘*You mind your own business,’ returned the 
woman, desisting for an instant from her attack 
upon the boy, and casting a look of mingled defiance 
and contempt at her husband. ° 

That woman’s countenance, naturally ugly and 
revolting, was now absolutely frightful. 

‘¢T say, leave them children alone,’’ ‘cried Bill. 
‘““Tf you touch ’em again, 1’ll drop down on you.” 

‘Oh, you coward! to hit a woman! I wish I 
was aman, I’d pay you off for this: and if I waa, 
you wouldn’t dare strike me.”’ 

‘¢ Mind what you say, Poll; I’m in no humour to 
be teased this morning. Keep your mawleys* off the 
kids, or I’m blessed if I don’t do for you.” 

“(Ugh—coward! This is the way I dare you ;’’ 
ond she dealt a tremendous blow upon her boy’s 
shoulder. 

The poor lad screamed piteously : the hand of his 
mother had fallen with the weight of a sledge ham- 
mer upon his naked flesh. 

But that ferocious blow was echoed by another, at 
scarcely a moment’s interval. The latter was dealt 
by the fist of Bill Bolter, and fell upon the back 
part of the ruthless mother’s head with stunning force. 

The woman fell forward, and struck her face vio- 
lently against the corner of the deal table. 

Her left eye came in contact with the ungle of the 
board, and was literally crushed in its socket—an 
awful retribution upon her who only a few hours be- 
fore was planning how to plunge her innocent and 
helpless daughter into the eternal night of blindness. 

She fe]]l upon the floor, and a low moan escaped 
her lips. She endeavoured to carry her right hand 
to her now sightless eye; but her strencth failed her, 
and her arm fell lifeless by her side. She was dying. 

Tho man was now alarmed, and hastened to raise 
ner up. The children were struck dumb with un- 
known fears, and clasped each otherin their little arms. 

The woman recovered sufficient consciousness, 
during the two or three seconds which preceded the 
exhalation of her last breath, to glance with her re- 
maining eye up into her husband’s face. She could 
not, however, utter an articulate sound—not even 
another moan, 

But no pen could depict, and no words describe, 
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the deadly—the malignant—the fiendish hatred which 
animated her countenance as she thus met her hue- 
band’s gaze. 

The tigress, enveloped in the folds of the bos- 
constrictor, never darted such a glance of impotent 
but profound and concentrated rage upon the ser- 
pent that held it powerless in ifs fatal clasp. 

She expired with her features still distorted by 
that horrible expression of vindictive spite. 

A few moments elapsed before the man was awary 
that his wife was dead—that he had murdered her ! 

He supported her mechanically, us it were; for he 
was dismayed and appalled by the savage aspect 
which her countenance had assumed—that coun- 
tenance which was rendered the more hideous by the 
bleeding cye-ball crushed in its socket. 

At length he perceived that she was no more ; and, 
with a terrible oath, he let her head drop upon the 
floor. 

For a minute he stood and contemplatcd the corpse: 
—a whirlwind was in his brain. 

The voices of his children aroused him froim his 
reverie. 

‘¢ Father, what’s the matter with mother ?”’ askcd 
the boy, in a timid and subdued tone. 

‘‘Mother’s hurt herself,’”’ said Fanny: ‘“ poor 
mother !’’ 

‘‘ Look at mother’s eye, fathcr,’’? added the boy: 
‘Sdo look at it! I’m sure something dreadful is the 
matter.” ) 

‘‘ Damnation !’? ejaculated the murderer: and, 
es another minute’s hesitation, he hurried to the 

oor. 

**O, father, father, don’t leave us—don’t go away 
from us !’’ cried the little boy, bursting into an agony 
of tears: ‘‘pray don’t go away, father! I think 
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mother’s dead,’’ added he with a glance of horror | 


and apprehension towards the corpse: ‘‘so don’t 
leave us, father—and I and Fanny will go out and 
beg, and do anything you like; only pray don’t leave 
us; don’t, don’t, leave us !’’ 

With profound anguish in his heart, the little fel- 
low clung to his father’s knees, and proffered his 
prayer in a manner the most ingenuous—the most 
touching. 

The man paused, as if he knew not what to do. 

His hesitation lasted but a moment. Disengaging 
himself from the arms of his child, he said in as kind 
a tone as he could assume—and that tone was kinder 
than any he had ever used before— Don't be foul- 
ish, boy; I shall be back directly. I’m only going 
to fetch a doctor—I shan’t be a minute.’’ 

“Oh, pray don’t be long, father!’’ returned the 
boy, clasping his little hands imploringly together. 

In another moment the two children were alone 
with the corpse of their mother; while the inurderer 
was rapidly descending the stairs to escape from the 
contemplation of that sccne of horror. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE VILLA. 


Again the scene changes. Our readers must ac- 
company us once mors to the villa in the neighbour. 
hood of Upper Clapton. 

It was the evening of the day on which was per- 
petrated the dreadful deed related in the preceding 
chapter. The curtains were drawn over the dining. 
room windows; a cheerful fire burned in the grate ; 
and a lamp, placed in the middle of the table, dif. 


fused a nlensant and mellowed light around. An 
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air of comfort, almost amounting to luxury, pervaded 
that apartment; and its general temperature was 
the better appreciated, as the wind whistled without, 
and the rain pattered against the windows. 

At the table, on which stood a dessert of delicious 
fruits, conserves, cakes, and wines, sate Walter Syd- 
ney and George Montague. 


They had now been acquainted nearly three months; | 


and during that- period they had met often. Mon- 
tague had, however, seldom called at the villa, save 
when expressly invited by his friend Stephens: still, 
upon those occasions, he and Walter were frequently 
alone for some time together. Thus, while Stephens 
was examining into the economy of the stables, or 
superintending improvements in the garden, Monta- 
gue and that mysterious lady in man’s attire, were 
thrown upon their own resources to entertain each 
other. 

The reader cannot be surprised if an attachment 
sprung up between them. So far as that lovely 
woman was concerned, we can vouch that her predi- 
lection towards George Montague was the sincere 
and pure sentiment of a generous and affectionate 
heart. How worthy of such a passion his own feel- 
ings on the subject might have been, must appear 
hereafter. 

The masculine attirc and habits which the lady 
hac assumed, had not destroyed the fine and endear- 
ing characteristics of her woman’s heart. She was 
at first struck by Montague’s handsome person ;— 
then his varied conversation delighted her ;—and, as 
he soon exerted all his powers to render himself 
agreeable to the heroine of the villa, it was not long 
before he completely won her heart. 

The peculiarity of her position had taught her— 
and necessarily so—to exercise on almost complete 
command over the expression of her feelings. Thus, 
though an explanation had taken place between her- 
self and Montague, and a mutual avowal of affection 
made, Stephens remained without a suspicion upon 
the subject. 

On the evening when we again introduce our 
readers to the villa, Montague was there by the ex- 
press desire of Mr. Stephens; but this latter indi- 
vidual had been detained by particular business else- 
where. Walter—for so we must continue to call 
that mysterious being-——and Montague had therefore 
dined téte-a-téte; and they were now enjoying to- 
gether the two or three pleasant hours which succeed 
the most important meal of the day. 

The plans of the lovers will be comprehended by 
means of the ensuing conversation, better than if drily 
detailed in our own narrative style :— 

‘¢ Another fortnight—two short weeks only,’’ said 
the lady, ‘‘ and the end of this deception will have 
arrived.’’ 

‘‘'Yes——another fortnight,’’ echoed Montague; 
‘Sand everything will then be favourable to our 
wishes, The 26th of November a 

‘¢ My poor brother, were he alive, would be of age 
on the 25th,’’ observed the lady, mournfully. 

‘‘ Of course —precisely !”’ ejaculated Montague. 
‘On the 26th, as I was saying, Stephens’s plans 
will be realized ; and you will be worth ten thousand 

junds, 

‘¢ Ob! it is not so much for the money that I shall 
welcome that day: but chiefly because it will be the 
last on which I shall be doomed to wear this detest- 
able disguise. 

‘And shall not I be supremely happy to leave 
‘bis lund with you—to call you my own dear beloved 
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wife—end to bear you away to the sunny climes of 
| the south of Europe, where we may livo in peace, 
. happiness, and tranquillity to the end of our days ?” 

“What a charming—what a delicious picture |” 
‘ejaculated the lady, her bosom heaving with ploa- 
| surable emotions beneath the tight frock which con- 
i fined it, “But——oh! if tho plans of Mr. Ste- 
| phens should fail;—and that they. might fail, I am 
well assured, for he has often said to me, ‘ Pray be 
circumspect, Walter : you know not how much depends 
upon your diseretion/’” 

“ Those plans will not—cannot fail!” cried Mon- 
tague emphatically. “He has told me all—and 
Pilea g is so well arranged, so admirably provided 

or! 

“Ho has told you overything,” said the lady, ree 
proachfully ; ‘‘ and he has told me nothing.”’ 

‘* And I dare not enlighten you.” 

‘‘Oh! I would not hear the secret from your lips 
I have a confidence the most blind—the most de- 
voted in Mr. Stephens; and I feel convinced that 
he must have sound reasons for keeping me thus in 
the dark with reference to the principal motives of 
the deception which I am sustaining. I know, 
moreover—at least, he has declared most solemnly 
to me, and I believe his word—that no portion of 
his plan militates against honour and integrity. Ho 
is compelled to meet intrigue with intrigue ; but all 
his proceedings are justifiable. There can be no 
loss of character—no danger from the laws of the 
country. In all this I am satisfied—because a man 
who has done so much for me and my poor deceased 
mother, would not lead me astray, nor involve me 
either in disgrace or peril.’’ 

‘*'You are right,’ said Montague. 
incapable of deceiving you.’’ 

‘¢ And more than all that I have just said,’’ con- 
tinued Walter, ‘‘I am aware that there is an im- |, 
mense fortune at stake; and that should the plans of 
Mr. Stephens fully succeed, I shall receive ten thou- 
sand pounds as a means of comfortable subsistence 
for the remainder of my life.’’ 

‘‘ And that sum, joined to what I possess, and to 
what I shall have,’’ added Montague, ‘ will enable 
us to live in luxury in a foreign land. Oh! how 
happy shall I be when the time arrives for me to clasp 
you in my arms—to behold you attired in the garb 
which suits your sex, and in which I never yet have 
seen you dressed—and to call you by the sacred 
and endearing name of WiFE! How beautiful must 
you appear in those garments which ms 

‘‘ Hush, George—no compliments!’’ cried the 
lady, with a smile and a blush. ‘‘ Wait until you 
see me dressed as you desire; and, perhaps, then— 
then, you may whisper to me the soft and delicious 
language of love.”’ 

The time-piece upon the mantel struck eleven: 
and Montague rose to depart. 

It was an awful night. The violence of the wind 
had increased during the last hour; and the raiy 
poured in torrents against the windows. 

‘¢ George, it is impossible that you can venture out 
in such weather as this,’’ said the lady, in a frank 
and ingenuous manner : ‘‘ one would not allow a dog 
to pass the door on sucha night. Fortunately there 
is a spare room in my humble abode ; and that cham- 
ber is at your service.” 

Walter rang the bell, and gave Louisa the neces- 
sary instructions. 

In another half-hour Montague was conducted to 
the apartment provided for him, and Walter retired 
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to the luxurious and eiegant boudoir which we have 
before described. 

The satin curtains were drawn over the casement 
against which the rain beat with increasing fury: a 
cheerful fire actually roared in the grate; and the 
thick carpet upon the floor, the inviting :ounging- 
chair close by the hearth, and the downy couch with 
its snow-white sheet# and warm clothing, completed 
the air of comfort which prevailed in that delicious 
retreat. The vases of sweet flowers were no longer 
there, it was true; but a fragrant odour of bergamot 
and lavender filled the boudoir. Nothing could be 
more charming than this warm, perfumed, and vo- 
luptuous chamber—worthy of the lovely and mys- 
terious being who seemed the presiding divinity of 
that elysian bower. * 


Walter threw herself into the easy-chair, and dis- 
missed her attendant, saying, ‘‘You may retire, 
Louisa, -I will undress myself without your aid to- 
night; for as yet I do not feel inclined to sleep. I 
shall f here, before this cheerful fire, and indulge 
in the; luxury of hopes and future prospects, ere I 
retire i rest.’”’ 

Louije withdrew, and Walter then plunged into 
a delicidus reverie. The approaching emancipation 
from th¢.thraldom of an assumed sex—her affection 
for George Montague—and the anticipated possession 
of an i fortune to guard against the future, were 
golden yisions not the less dazzling for being waking 
ones. } 

Half, 19 hour had passed away in this manner, 
when #‘itrange noise startled Walter in the midst of 
tier tions. She thought that she heard ashut- 

‘ter clg:e violently and a pane of glass smash to 
pieces} almost at the same moment. Alarm was for 
an ingfant depicted upon her countenance: she then 
smilo/; and, ashamed of the evanescent fear to which 
she isd yielded, said to herself, ‘‘ It must be one of 
the ‘shutters of the dining-room or parlour down 
staiyé, that has blown open.”’ 

T’éking, the lamp in her hand she issued from the 
bg@adoir, and hastily descended the stairs leading to 
t¥e ground floor. In her way thither she could hear, 
geen amidst the howling of the wind, the loud bark- 

‘hg of the dogs in the rear of the villa. 

’, The hall, as she crossed it, struck piercing cold, 
after the genial warmth of the boudoir which she 
had just left. She cautiously entered the parlour on 
the left hand of the front door: all was safe. Having 
satisfied herself that the shutters in that apartment 
were securely closed and fastened, she proceeded to 
the dining-room. 

She opened the door, and was about to cross the 
threshold, when—at that moment—the lamp was 
dashed from her hand by some one inside the room ; 
and she herself was instantly seized by two powerful 
arms, and dragged into the apartment. 

A piercing cry issued from her lips; and then a 
coarse and hard hand was pressed violently on her 
meuth. Further utterance was thus stopped. 

‘¢ Here—Bill—Dick,’’ said a gruff voice; ‘‘ give 
me a knife—I must settle this feller’s hash—or I’m 
bicesed if he won’t alarm the house.”’ 

‘*No more blood—no more blood!’’ returned 
another voice, hastily, and with an accent of horror. 
‘¢T had enough of that this mornin’. Gag him, and 
tie him up in a heap.”’ 

‘‘D—n him, do for him!’’ cried a third voice. 
fe carci such a cursed coward, Bill.”’ 

as your jaw, will ye—and give me a knife, 
Disk.” said the first speaker who Ly no other than 


Tom the Cracksman. ‘‘ The fellow struggles furious 
—but I’ve got hold on him by the throat.” 

Scarcely had these words issued from the lips ot 
the burglar, when the door was thrown open, and 
Montague entered the room. 

He held a lamp in one hand, and a pistol in the 
other; and it was easy to perceive that he had been 
alarmed in the midst of his repose, for he had no- 
thing on save his trousers and his shirt. 

On the sudden appearance of an individual thus 
armed, Tom the Crackgman exclaimed, ‘* At him— 
down with him! We must make a fight of it.’’ 

The light of the lamp, which Montague held in his 
hand, streamed full upon the countenance and person 
of Walter Sydney, who was struggling violently ir: 
the suffocating grasp of the Cracksman. 

‘* Hell and furies!’’ ejaculated Dick Fiairer, 
dropping his dark lantern and a bunch of skeleton 
keys upon the floor, while his face was suddenly dis- 
torted with an expression of indescribable horror ; 
then, in obedience to the natural impulse of his 
alarm, he rushed towards the window, the shutters 
and casement of which had been forced open, leapt 
through it, and disappeared amidst the darkness of 
the night. 

Astonished by this strange event, Bill Bolter in- 
stantly turned his eyes from Montague, whom he 
was at that moment about to attack, towards the 
Cracksman and Walter Sydney. 

The colour fled from the murderer's cheeks, as if 
a sudden spell had fallen upon him: his tecth chat- 
tered—his knees trembled—and he leant against the 
table for support. 

There was the identical being whom four years 
and five months before, they had hurled down the 
trap-door of the old house in Chick Lane :—and who, 
that had ever met that fate as yet, had survived to 
tell the tale ? ; 

For an instant the entire frame of the murderer 
was convulsed with alarm: the apparition before 
him—the vision of his assassinated wife—and the re- 
miniscences of other deeds of the darkest dye, came 
upon him with the force of a whirlwind. For an 
instant, we say, was he convulsed with alarm ;—in 
another moment he yielded to his fears, and, profit- 
ing by his companion’s example, disappeared like an 
arrow through the window. 

Amongst persons engaged in criminal pursuits, a 
panic-terror is very catching. The Cracksman— 
formidable and daring as he was—suddenly experi- 
enced an unknown and vague fear, when he per- 
ceived the horror and unassumed alarm which had 
taken possession of his comrades. He loosened his 
grasp upon his intended victim : Walter made a last 
desperate effort, and released himself from the bur- 
glar’s power. 

‘¢ Approach me, and I will blow your brains out,” 
cried Montague, pointing his pistol at the Cracks. 
man. 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when the bur- 
glar darted forward, dashed the lamp from the hands 
of Montague, and effected his escape by the window. 

Montague rusiied to the casement, and snapped 
the pistol after him: the weapon only flushed in the 
pan. 

Montague closed the window and fastened the 
shutters. He then called Walter y nam.; and, 
receiving no answer, groped his way in the dark to- 
wards the door. 

His feet encountered an obstacle upon the carpet . 
he s down and felt with his hands ;- Walter 
Svdney had faintod. 
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“ And, then, while 1 was hastily slipping on my 


had entered the room; for the confusion and flight | clothes,’’ added Montague, ‘‘I beard a scream. Not 


of the burglars had not occupied near so much time 
to enact as to describe. The entire scene had 
moreover passed without any noise calculated to dis- 
terb the houschold. 

There were consequently no servants at hand to 
afford Walter the succour which he required. 

For a moment Montague hesitated what course to 
pursue; but, after one instant’s reflection, he took 
her in his arms, and carried her up into her own 
enchanting and delicious boudoir. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ATROCITY, 

Grorar Monracus placed his precious burden 
upon the bed, and for a moment contemplated her | 
pale but beautiful countenance with mingled feelings 
of admiration, interest, and desire. The lips were 
apart, and two rows of pearl glittered beneath. The 
luxuriant light chesnut hair rolled over his arm, on 
which he still supported that head of perfect loveli- 
ness: his hand thus played with those silken, shining 
tresses. 

Still she remained motionless—lifeless. 

Gently withdrawing his arm, Montague hastened 
to sprinkle her countenance with water. The colour 
returned faintly, very faintly to her cheeks; and 
her lips moved gently ; but she opened not her eyes. 

For a moment he thought of summoning Louisa 
to her assistance ; then, obcdient to a second impulse, 
he hastily loosened the hooks of her semi-military 
frock -coat. 

Scarcely had his hand thus invaded the treasures 
of her bosom, when she moved, and unclosed the lids 
ut her large melting hazel-eyes. 

** Where am I ?”’ she exclaimed, instinctively clos- 

g her coat over her breast. 

‘Fear not, dearest,’’ whispered Montague; ‘it 
is I—I who love you.” 

The scene with the burglars instantly flashed to 
the mind of the lady; and she cried in a tone rea- 
dered tremulous by fear—‘ And those horrible men 
-—are they all three gone ?”’ 

‘* They are gone—and you are safe.” 

**Oh! you will pardon me ‘this weakness,”’ con- 
tinued Walter, hastily moving from the bed to a 
chair; ‘ but two of those villains—I recognised them 
but too well—were the men who threw me 
down the trap-door in the old house near Sinithfield.”’ 

‘* Hence their alarm—their panic, when they saw 
you,” exclaimed Montague: ‘they fancied that they 
beheld a spirit instead of o reality. This accounts 
for ticir sudden and precipitate flight, till this mo- 
ment unaccountable to me.’’ 

* And you, George,” said the lady, glancing ten- 
derly towards the young man—‘“you are my 
saviour from a horribledeath! Another moment, 
and it would have been too late—thcy wore going 
tomurdermo! Oh! how can I sufficiontly express 
my  aoencmed 

She 
rapturously to his lips ;—and she did not withdraw 


it. 

‘““T heard a noise of a shuttcr closing violently, 
and of a pane of glass breaking,’’ said Montague : 
“ [ started from my bed and listened. In a few 
moments afterwards I heard footsteps on tho 
stairs——”’ , 

‘Those were mine, a8 I descended,” interrupted 
Walter ; “for I was alarmed by the same disturb- 
ance,’ 


tendered him her hand, which he pressed |. 


another moment did I wait; but-——’’ 

‘‘You came in time, I repeat, to save my life. 
Never—never shall I sufficiently repay you.” 

Again did Montague press the fair hand of that 
enchanting woman to his lips; and then, as he leant 
over her, their eyes met, and they exchanged glanevs 
of love-—herg pure and chaste, his ardent and brim- 
ful of desire. Ile was maddened—he was embold- 
ened by those innocent tokens of affection upon her 
part; and, throwing his arms around her, he im- 
printed hot and burning kisses upon her lips. 

With difficulty did she disenguge herself from his 
embrace; and she cast upon him a look of reproach 
mingled with melancholy. . 

‘¢ Pardon me, dearest one,” he exclaimed, seizing 
her hand once more and pressing it to his lips, ‘ is 
it a crime to love you so tenderly—so well ?”’ 

‘No, George—no: you are my saviour—you 
soon will be my husband—you nced not ask fur my 
forgiveness. But now leave me—retire to your own 
room as noiselessly as you can; and to-morrow— 
to-morrow,’”’ she added with a blush, ‘it is not ne- 
cessary that Louisa should know that you were here.” 

‘¢ T understand you, dearest,’’ returned Montague ; 
‘‘ your wishes shall ever be my commands. Good 
night, beloved one !”’ 

‘Good night, dear George,’’ said the lady ;—and 
in another moment she wus again alone in the 
boudoir. 

Montague returned to his apartment, full of the 
bliss which he had derived from the caresscs enjoyed 
in a chamber that seemed sacred to mystery and love 
He paced his own room with hasty and agitated 
steps : his brain was on fire. 

Klis own loose ideas of morality induced him to 
put but little faith in the reality of female virtuc. 
{Ie moreover persuaded himself that the principles 
of rectitude—supposing that they had ever existed— 
in the bosom of the enchanting creature he had juot 
left, had been undermined or destroyed by the cheat 
which she was practising with regard to her sex. 
And, lastly, he fancied that her affections were too 
firmly rivetted on him to refuse him anything. 

Miserable wretch ! .he was blinded by his own mad 
desires. He knew not that woman’s virtue is as real, 
48 pure, and as precious as the diamond; be remem- 
bered not that the object of his licentious passion 
was innocent of aught criminal in the disguise which 
she had assumed ;——he reflected not that the carcsses 
which she had ere now permitted him to snatch, were 
those which the most spotless virgin may honourably 
award to her lover. 

He paced his room in a frenzied manner—allowing 
his imagination to picturo scenos and onjoyments 
of tho most voluptuous kind. By degreos his 
passion became ungovernable: ho was no longer 
tho cool, calculating man he hitherto had been ;—a 
pall aa appeared to have boon touched in his 

reart. 

At that moment he would havo signod a bond, 
yielding up all hopes of cternal salvation to the 
vil One, for a single hour of love in the arms of 
that woman whom he had left in tho boudoir ! 

His passion had become e, delirium :—he would 
have plunged into tho crater of Vesuvius, or throw 
himself from the ridge of the Alpine mountain into 
the torrent beneath, had she gone before him. 

An hour thus passed away, and he attempted not 
to subdue his feelings: hoe rather encouraged their 
wild and wayward course by recalling to his imagi- 
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nation the charms of her whose beauty had thus 
strangely affected him,—tie endearing words which 
she had uttered,—the thrilling effect of the delicious 
kisses he had received from her moist vermilion lips, 
—and the voluptuous contours of that snowy bosom 
which had been for a moment revealed to his eyes. 

An hour passed: he opened the door of his cham- 
ber and listened. 

A dead silence prevailed throughout the house. 

He stole softly along the passage and through the 
anteroom which led to the boudoir. 

When he reached the door of that chamber he 
paused for a moment. What was he about to do? 
He waited not to answer the question, nor to reason 
within himself: he only chose to remember that a 
thin partition was all that separated him from one of 
the most beauteous creatures upon whom the sun 
ever shone in this world. 

His fingers grasped the handle of the door: he 
turned it gently ;—the door was not lucked ! 

He entered the boudoir as noiselessly as a spectre. 
The lamp was extinguished ; but the fire still burnt 
in the grate ; and its flickering light played tremu- 
lously on the various objects around, bathing in a 
rich red glare the downy bed whereon reposed the 
heroine of the villa. 

The atmosphere was warm and perfumed. 

The head of the sleeper was supported upon one 
naked arm, which was round, polished, and of ex- 
quisite whitencss. The other lay outside the clothes, 
upon the coverlid. Her long hair flowed in undula- 
tions upon the snowy pillows. The fire shone with 
Rembrandt effect upon her countenance, one side of 
which was completely irradiated, while the other 
caught not its mellow light. Thus the perfect regu- 
sarity of the profile was fully revealed to him who 
now dared to intrude upon those sacred slumbers. 

‘‘ She shall be mine! she shall be mine!’ mur- 
mured Montague ; and he advanced toward the bed. 

At that moment—whether aroused by a dream, 
or startled by the almost noiseless tread of feet 
upon the carpet, we cannot say—the lady awoke. 

She opened her large hazel eyes; and they fell 
on a figure to whom her imagination, thus sud- 
denly surprised, and the flickerir.y light of the fire, 
rave a giant stature. 

Her fears in one respect were, however, imme- 
jiately relieved ; for the voice of Montague fell upon 
her ears almost as soon as her eyes caught sight 
of om. 

* Pardon—pardon, dearest one!’’ ue said in a 
hurried and subdued tone. 

‘an} is itso ?’’ quickly ejaculated the lady, who 
in a moment comprehended how her privacy had 
oeen outraged; and passing her arm beneath the 
pillow, she drew forth a long, sharp, shining dagger. 

Montague started back in dismay. 

‘¢ Villain, that you are—approach this bed, and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, 1 will plunge this 
dagger into your heart !”’ 

“Oh! forgive me—forgive me!’’ ejaculated the 
young .man, cruelly embariassed. ‘‘ Dazzled by 
your beauty—driven mad’ by your caresses—intox- 
icated, blinded with passion—I could not command 
myself-~I had no power over my actions.” 

‘‘ attempt no apology!’’ said the lady, with a 
ealm and tranquil bitterness of accent that showed 
how profoundly she felt the outrage—the atrocity, 
that he, whom she loved so tenderly, had dared to 
meditate against her: ‘‘attempt no apology—but 
leave this room without an instant’s delay, and with- 








out another word. Within my reach is a bell-ropo 
—one touch of my finger and I can call my servants 
to my assistance. Save me that exposure—save 
yourself that disgrace. To-morrow I will tell you 
my opinion of your conduct.’’ 

There was something so determined—so cocl—so 
resolute in the manner and the matter of this address, 
that Montague felt abashed—humbled—beaten down 
to the very dust. Even his grovelling soul at that 
moment comprehended the Roman mind of the 
woman whom he would have disgraced: a coward 
when burglars menaced her life, she was suddenly 
endowed with lion-daring in defence of her virtue. 

The crest-fallen young man again attempted to 
palliate his intrusion: with superb scorn she waved her 
hand imperiously, as a signal to leave the room. 

Tears of vexation, shame, and rage, started into 
his cyes, as he obeyed that silent mandate which he 
now dared no longer to dispute. 

The moment the wretch had left the boudoir, the 
iady sprang from the bed and double-locked the door. 

She then returned to her couch, buried her head 
in the pillow, and burst into an agony of tears. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A WOMAN’S MIND. 
Wen Louisa entered the boudoir on the morning 
which succeeded this eventful night, nothing in Wal- 
ter’s countenance denoted the painful emotions that 
filled her bosom. She narrated the particulars of 
the burglarious entry of the dwelling, and Montague’s 
opportune arrival upon the scene of action, with a 
calmness which surprised her faithful attendant. 
The truth was, that the attempt of the robbers upon 
the ‘house, and even the danger in which her own 
life had been placed, had dwindled, in her own esti- 
mation, into events of secondary importance, when 
compared with that one atrocity which had’ suddenly 
wrecked all her hopes of love and happiness for ever. 

The usual mysterious toilet was speedily per- 
formed; and, with a firm stey and a countenance 
expressive of a stern decision, she descended to the 
breakfast-parlour. 

Montague was already there— pale, haggard, 
abashed, and trembling. Ile knew that the chance 
of possessing a lovely woman and ten thousanc 
pounds was then at stake; and, in addition to this 
perilous predicament of his nearest and dearest 
hopes, his position was embarrassing and unpleasant 
in the extreme. Had he succeeded in his base at- 
tempt, he would have been a victor flushed with 
conquest, and prepared to dictate terms to a woman 
entirely at his mercy :—but he had been foiled, and 
he himself was the dejected and baffled being who 
would be compelled to crave for pardon. 

As Louisa entered the room close upon the heels 
of Walter, the lattcr greeted George Montague with 
a most affable morning’s welcome, and conversed 
with him in a manner which seemed to suy that she 
had totally forgotten the occunence of the night. | 

But the moment that Louisa had completed the 
arrangements of the breakfast table, and had left the 
room, Walter’s tone and manner underwent an entire 
and sudden change. 

You must vot think, sir,” she said, while a 
proud smile of scorn and bitterness curled ber hips, 
‘‘that I have this morning tasted of the waters of 
oblivion. To save you, rather than myself, the 
shame of being exposed in the presence of my ser- 
vant, I assumed that friendly and familiar air which 
appears to have deceived yuu.”’ 
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“What! then you have not forgiven me?” ex- 
claimed Montague, profoundly surprised. ; 

‘‘ Forgive you!”’ repeated the lady, almost indig- 

pantly: ‘‘ do you suppose that I think so little of 
myself, or would give you such scope to think so 
little of me, as to pass by in silence a crime which 
was atrocious in a hundred ways? I loved you sin- 
cerely-—tenderly—oh ! God only knows how I loved 
you; and you would have taken advantage of my 
sincere and heartfelt affection. The dream in which 
I had indulged is now dispelled ; the vision is over ; 
the illusion is dissipated. Never would I accom- 
pany to the altar a man whom I could not esteem ; 
and J can no longer esteem you. Then again, I of- 
fered vou the hospitality of my abode; and that sa- 
cred rite vou would have infamously violated. I 
cannot. therefore, even retain you as a friend. In 
another sense, too, your conduct was odious. You 
saved my life—and for that I shall ever remember 
you with gratitude: but you nevertheless sought to 
avail vourself of that service as a means of robbing 
me of my honour. Oh! all this was abominable— 
detestable on your part; and what is the result? 
My love can never avail you now; I will crush it— 
extinguish it in my bosom first. My friendship 
cannot be awarded; my gratitude alone remains. 
That shall accompany you; for we must now sepa- 
rate—and for ever.”’ 

‘‘ Separate—and for ever !’’ ejaculated Montague, 
who had listened with deep interest and various con- 
flicting emotions to this strange address: ‘‘ no—you 
connot mean it? you will not be thus relentless ?”’ 


‘‘Mr. Montague,”’ returned the lady, with great 
apparent coolness—though in reality she was inflict- 
ing excruciating tortures upon her own heart; ‘‘ no 
power on earth can alter my resolves. We shall 
part—here—now—and for ever; and may happi- 
ness and prosperity attend you.” 

‘‘But Mr. Stephens?” cried Mcntague: ‘‘ what 
can you say to him ? what will he think ?’’ 

‘(He shall never know the truth from me,’’ an- 
swered Walter solemnly. 


‘‘ This is absurd !’’ ejaculated Montague, in des- 

pair at the imminent ruin of all his hopes. ‘* Will 
not my humblest apology—my sincerest excuses—my 
future conduct,—will nothing atone for one false step, 
committed under the influence of generous wines and 
of a passion which obtained a complete mastery over 
me? will nothing move your forgiveness ?’’ 
“* Nothing,’’ answered Walter, with unvaried cool- 
ness and determination. ‘‘ Were 1 a young girl of 
sixteen or seventeen, it might be different: éhen I 
might be deceived by your sophistry. Now itis im- 
possible! I am five and twenty years old; and 
circumstances,’’ she added, glancing over her male 
attire, ‘‘ have also tended to augment my experience 
in the sinuosities of human designs and the phases 
of the human heart.” 

“‘Yes—you are twenty-five, it is true,’’ cried 
Montague; ‘‘but that age has not robbed your 
charms of any of the grace and. freshness of youth. 
Oh! ‘hen let your mind be cautious how it adopts 
the severe notions of riper years !"’ 


T thank. you for the compliment which you pay 
me,” said Walter, satirically; ‘‘and I can assure 
yout that it does not prove a welcome preface to the 
argument which you would found upon it, Old or 
voung—experienced or ignorant in the ways of the 
world—a woman were a fool to marry where she 
«wuld not entertain resvect for her husband. I may 
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be wrong: but this is my conviction ;—end upon bL 
will I act.’’ 

“This is but an excuse to break with me,’ said 
Montague: ‘ you no longer love me.”’ 

‘¢No—not as I did twelve hours ago.” 

‘¢ You never loved me! It is impossible to divest 
oneself of that passion so suddenly as this.” 

‘¢ Love in my mind is a specics of worship or ado- 
ration, andcan be damaged by the evil suspicions 
that may suddenly be thrown upon its object.’’ 

‘‘No—that is not love,’? exclaimed Montague, 
passionately: ‘true love will make a woman follow 
her lover or her husband through ali the most hideous 
paths of crime—even to the scaffold.’’ 

‘The woman who truly loves, will follow her hus- 
band as a duty, but not her lover to countenance 
him in his crimes. We are not, however, going to 
argue this point :—for my part, I am not acting ac- 
cording to the prescribed notions of romances or a 
false sentimentality, but strictly in accordance with 
my Own idea of what is suitable to my happiness 
and proper to my condition. I repeat, 1am not the 
heroine of a novel in her teens—I am a woman of a 
certain age, and can reflect calmly in order to act 
decidedly.’’ 

Montague made no reply, but walked towards the 
window. Strange and conflicting sentiments were 
‘agitating in his brain. 

’Twas thus he reasoned within himself. 

‘}lf Iuse threats and menaces, I shall merely 
open her eyes to the real objects which Stephens hus 
in view; and she will shrink from the fearful dan- 
gers she is about to encounter. Whether she changes 
her mind or not with regard to me, and whether | 

roceed farther in the business or not, the secret is 
in my hands; and Stephens will pay me handsomely 
to keep it. Perhaps I had even better stop short 
where I am: I am still in a position to demand 
hush-meney, and avoid the extreme peril which must 
accrue to all who appear prominently in the affair on 
the 26th of the month.”’ 

The selfish mind of George Montague thus re- 
volved the various phases of his present position : 
and in a few moments he was determined how to 
act. 
Turning towards Walter Sydney, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ You are decided not to forgive me ?’’ 

‘¢T have made known to you my resolution—that 
we should now part, for ever.” 

‘‘ How can we part for ever, when your friend 
and benefactor, Mr. Stephens, requires my services ?”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Stephens informed me ‘ that a third person 
was necessary to the completg success of his designs, 
and that he had fired upon you.’ Consequently, 
another friend may fill the place which he intended 
you to occupy.”’ 

‘You seem to have well weighed the results a! 
your resolution to see me no mure,”’ said Montague 
bitterly. 

‘‘There is time for thought throughout the live- 
long nigitt, when sleep is banished from the pillow,” 
returned the lady proudly. 

‘*T can scarcely comprehend your conduct,” said 
Montague, after another pause. ‘‘ You do not 
choose that your servants should know what occurred 
last night: is it your intention to acquaint Mr. Ste. 
phens with the real truth ?” 

“‘ That depends entirely upon yourself. To speak 
candidly, I do not wish to come to any explanation 
with Mr. Stephens upon the.subject. He will blame 
me for having concealed from him the attachment 
which has subsisted between us: and he will imagine 
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hat some levity on my part must have encouraged 
you to violate the sanctity of my chamber. If you; 
sir, are a man of honour,”’ added the lady emphati- 
cally,—“‘ and if you have a spark of feeling and 
generosity left, you will take measures with Mr. 
Stephens to spare me that last mortification.”’ 

“ J will do as you require,’ returned Montague, 
well pleased with this arrangement. ‘‘ This very day 
will 1 communicate to Mr. Stephens my desire to 
withdraw from any further interference in his affairs; 
and I will allege the pressing nature of my own con- 
cerns as an excuse.”’ 

‘* Act as you will,”” said the lady; *‘ but let there 
remain behind no motive which can lead you to re- 
peat your visits to this house. You comprehend me?”’ 

‘* Perfectly,”’ replied Montague. ‘* But once more 
let me implore you—”’ 

“‘ Enough—enough !” exclaimed Walter. ““‘ You 
know not the firmness of the female mind: perhaps 
I have thie morning taught you a lesson in that 
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respect. We must now part, Mr. Montague, and 
believe me—believe me, that, although no power on 
earth can alter the resolution to which I came during 
the long and painful vigil of the past night, I still 
wish you well ;—and, remember, my gratitude ac- 
companies you !”’ 

Walter hesitated for a moment, as if another ob 
servation were trembling upon her tongue: ther 
stifling her emotions with a powerful effort, shc 
waved her hand to the delinquent, and abruptly lett 
the roum. 

‘Is this a loftiness of mind of which not even 
the greatest of men often afford cxample ? or is it 
the miserable caprice of a vacillating woman ?”’ said 
Montague to himself, as he prepared to take his de- 
parture from the villa in which he had spent some 
happy hours: “I must candidly admit that this time 
T am at fault. All appears to be lost in this quarter 
—and that, too, through my own confounded folly. 
But Stephens’s secret still remains to me; and that 
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then can I step forward and demand another sum 
under a threat of exposing the eutire scheme. And 
then, too,’ he added, while his countenance wore an 
expression of mingled revenge and triumph,—“‘ then, 
too, can I appear before this vain, this scrupulous, 
this haughty woman, and with one word send her on 
her knees before me! Then will she stoop her proud 
brow, and her prayers and intercessions upon that 
occasion shall be expressed as humbly as her re- 
proaches and her taunts were tyrannically levelled at 
me to-day! Yes !—-I will keep my eye upon Walter 
Sydney and her benefactor Stephens,” he said with 
an ironical chuckle : ‘‘ they may obtain their princely 
fortune, but a due share shall find its way into my 
pocket !” 

These or similar reflections continued to occupy 
the mind of George Montague, after he had left the 
villa, and while he was on his way to the nearest 
point where be could obtain a conveyance to take 
him into the City. 








- CHAPTER XXIII. 


TiTv OLD HOUSE IN SMITHFIELD AGAIN, 


Tite visitor to the Polytechnic Institution or the 
Adelaide Gallery, has doubtless seen the exhibition 
of the microscope. A drop of the purest water, 
magnified by that instrument some thousands of 
times, appears filled with horrible reptiles and mon- 
sters of revolting forms. 

Such is London, 

Fair and attractive as the mighty metropolis may 
appear to the superficial observer, it swarms with 
disgusting, lonthsome, and venomous objects, wear- 
ing human shapes. 

Qh! London is a city of strange contrasts ! 

The bustle of business, and the smile of pleasure, 
—the peaceful citizen, and the gay soldicr,—the 
Splendid shop, and the itinerant pastry -stall,—the 
gorgeous equipage, and the humble market-cart,—the 
palaces of nobles, and the hovels of the poor,—the 
psulm from the chapel, and the shout of laughter 
from the tavern,—the dandies lounging in the west- 
end streets, and the paupers cleansing away the mud, 
—the funeral procession, and the bridal cavalcade, — 
the wealthy and high-born lady whose reputation is 
above all cavil, and the lost girl whose shame is be- 
low all notice,—the adventurer who defends his 
honour with a duel, and the peor tradesman whom 
anavoidable bankruptcy has branded as a rogue,— 
the elegantly-clad banker whose insolvency Must 
soon transpire, and the ragged old miser whose 
wealth is not suspected,—the monuments of glory, 
and the hospitals of the poor,—the temples where 
men adore a God with affectation, and the shrines 
at which they lose their gold to a deity whom they 
adore without affectation,—in a word, grandeur and 
squalor, wealth and misery, virtue and vice,—hoe 
nesty which has never been tried, and crime which 
yielded to the force of irresistible circumstances, — 
all the features, all the characteristics, all the morals, 
of a great city, must occupy the attention of him 
who surveys London with microscopic eye. 

And what a splendid subject for the contemplation 
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secret shall be as good as an annuity for years to 
Let me see—I must have money now to 
insure my silence, upon breaking off all further con- 
nexion with the business. Then I must keep an eye 
upon him; and should he succeed on the 26th of this 
month—-and he must succeed, if this punctilious lady 
does not sce through his designs in the meantime— 
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of the moralist is a mighty city which, at every suc. 
ceeding hour, presents a new phase of interest tc 
the view ;—in the morning, when only the indus. 
trious and the thrifty are abroad, and while the 
wealthy and the great are sleeping off the night’s 
pleasure and dissipation : —at noon, when the streets 
are swarming with life, as ff some secret source 
without the walls poured at that hour myriads of 
animeted streams into the countless avenues and 
thoroughfares ;—in the evening, when the men of 
pleasure again venture forth, and music, and dan- 
cing, and revelry prevail around ;—and at night, 
when-every lazar-house vomits forth its filth, every 
den lets loose its horrors, and every foul court and 
alley echoes to the footsteps of crime ! 

It was about two o’clock in the morning, (three 
hours after the burglarious attempt upon the villa.) 
that a man, drenched by the rain which continued to 
pour in torrents, with his hat drawn over his eyes, 
and his hands thrust in his pockets to protect them 
pgainst the cold, crept cautiously down West Street. 
from Smithfield, dodged past the policeman, and 
entered the’ old house which we have described at 
the opening of our narrative. 

Having closed and carefully bolted the front door, 
he hastily ascended to the room on the first floor 
where Walter Sydney had seen him and his com- 
panion conceal their plunder four years and four 
months previously. . 

This man—so wet, so cold, and so miserable— 
was Bill Bolter, the murderer. 

Having groped about for a few moments, he 
found a match, struck it, and obtained a light. 
One of the secret recesses furnished a candle; and 
the flickering glare fell upon the haggard, unshaven, 
and dirty countenance of the ruffian. 

Scarcely iad he lighted the candle, when a pecu- 
liar whistle was heard in the street, just under the 
window. The features of Bolter became suddenly 
animated with joy ; and, as he hastily descended the 
stairs, he muttered to himself, ‘‘ Well, at all events 
here’s one on ’em.”’ 

The individual to whom he opened the door was 
Dick Flairer—-in no better plight, mentally and 
bodily, than himself. 

‘¢ Isthere any bingo, Bill?’? demanded Dick, the 
moment he set foot in the up-stairs room, 

‘¢ Wot a drain,’’ answered Bolter, after a close in- 
rpection of the cupboard in the wall betwcen the 
windows; ‘‘ and not a morsel of grub neither.” 

“ Blow the grub,’ said Dick. ‘‘I ain’t in no 
humour for eating; but 1 could drink a gallon. 


‘I’ve been thinking as I come slong, and after the 


first shock wus over, wot cursed fools you and me 
was to be humbugged in this here affair. Either 
that young feller was the brother of tlhe one which we 
threw down the trap ——.” 

‘“No: I could swear that he is the same,”’ inter- 
rupted Bill. 

‘¢ Well—then he must have made his escape—and 
that’s ail,’’ added Dick Flairer. 

‘¢ That must be it,’’ observed Bolter, after a long 
pause. ‘* ut it was so sudden upon us—and then 
without no time to think—and all that ——”’ 

‘‘You may say what you like, Bill—but I shall 
never forgive myself. 1 was the first to bolt ; and I 
was a coward. How shal] I ever be able to look the 
Cracksman in the face again, or go to the parlour of 
the boozingeken ?” 

‘‘1t’s no use complaining like this, Dick. You 
was used to be the bold ’un—and now it seems as if 
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it was me that mast suy ‘Cheer up.’ The fact is, 
soineot must be done without delay. I told you and 
Tom what had happened at my crib; and so, lay up 
for some time I must. Come, now—Dick, you 
won't desert a pal in trouble ?’’ 

‘‘ There’a my hand, Bill. On’y say wot you want 
done, and I’m your man.”’ 

‘In the first place, do. you think it’s safe for me 
to stay here? Won't that young feller give the 
alarm, and say as how his house was attempted by 
the same cracksmen that wanted to make a stiff ’un 
of him between four and five years ago at this old 
crib; and then won’t the blue-bottles come and 
search the place from chimley-pot down to founda- 
tion-stone ?’’ 

‘¢ Let ’em search it,” ejaculated Flairer: ‘‘ they'll 
on’y do it once; and who cares for that? You can 
lie as snug down stairs for a week or so as if you 
was a thousand miles off. Besides, who’d think for 
a instant that you’d hide yourself in the wery spot 
that the young feller could point out as one of our 
waunts? Mark me, Bill—if yer gocs up to Rat’s 
Castle in Saint Giles’s, you would find too many 
tongucs among them cursed Irishers to ask ‘ Who is 
he ?? and ‘ What is he?’ Uf you goes over to the 
Mint, you'll be sure to be twigged by a lot o’ them 
low buzgloxks and broken-down magsmen as swarms 
there; and they’ll nose upon you for a penny. 
Whitechapel back-slums isn’t safe; for the broom- 
gals, the blacks, and the ballad singers which occu- 
pies all that district, is always a quarrelling ; and the 
blue-bottles is constantly poking their nose in every 
crib in consekvence. Here you are snug; and I can 
bring you your grub and tell you the news of an 
evenin’ arter dark.’’ 

‘‘ But to be penned up in that infernal hole for a 
fortnit or three weeks, till the storm’s blowed over, 
is horrible to think on,” said Bill. 

‘‘ And scragging* more horrible still,’’ said Dick, 
significantly. 

Bill Bolter shuddered; and a convulsive motion 
agitated his neck, as if he already felt the cord around 
it. His countenance became ashy pale; and, as he 
glanced fearfully around, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, you’re 
right, Dick: I’ll take myself to the hiding-crib, and 
you can give me the officef at any moment, if things 
goes wrong. To-morrow you must try and find out 
whether there’s much of a row about the affair in 
the’ Court.” 

The ruffian never expressed the least anxiety rela- 
tive to the fate of his children. 

‘¢ To-morrow !’’ exclaimed Dick: ‘‘ to-day you 
mean—for it can’t be far off from three o’clock. 
And now talking about grub is all very easy ; but 
getting it is quite another thing. Neither you nor 
me hasn’t got a scurrick; and where to get a penny 
loaf on tick I don’t know.”’ 

‘¢ By hell, I shall starve, Dick !’’ cried the mur- 
derer, casting a glance of alarm and horror upon 
his companion. 

‘‘ Whatever I get shall be for you first, Bill; and 
to get anythink at all I must be wide awake. The 
grass musn’t grow under my feet.” 

At that moment a whistle, similar to the sound by 
which Dick Flairer had notified his approach to Bill 
Bolter, emanated from the street and fell upon the 
ears of those worthies, 

Diok hastened to respond to this summons, and 
{n a short time introduced the Cracksman. 


* Nanging. ¢ Inform, give warniig. 
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The moment this individual entered the roumn, be 
demanded if there were anything to eat or to drink 
upon the premises. He of course received o melan- 
choly negative: but, instead of being disheartened, 
his countenance appeared to wear a smile of pleasure. 

‘* Now, you sce, J never desert a friend in distress,’ 
he exclaimed; and, with these words, he produced 
from his pocket a quantity of cold victuals and o 
large flask of brandy. , 

Without waiting to ask questions or give explana- 
tions, the three thieves fell tooth and nail upon the 
provender. 

‘*T knowed you'd come to this here crib, because 
Bill don’t dare go to the boozing-ken till the affair 
of the Court’s blowed over,’’ said the Cracksman, 
when his meal was terminated; ‘and so I thought 
I'd jine you. Arter I left the place out Ly Clap- 
ton——’ 

‘¢ And how the devil did you get away ?”” demanded 
Dick. 

‘¢ Just the same as you did. Jt would have sarved 
you right if 1’d never spoke to you agin, and blowed 
you at the ken into the bargain; but I thought to 
myself, thinks I, ‘It must be someot very strane 
that made the Flairer and the Bolter cut their lucky 
and leave their pal in the lurch; so let’s hear wot 
they has to say for the:nselves fust.’ Then, ax 1 
come along, I found a purse ina gentleman’s pocket 

just opposite Bethnal Green New Church; and thu, 
put me into good humour. So I looked in at the 
ken, got the grub and the bingo, and come on here.’ 

‘¢ You’re a reg’lar trump, Tom!” ejaculated Dick 
Flairer ; ‘‘ and 1’ll stick to you like bricks from this 
moment till I die. The fact is—me and Bill has told 
you about that young feller which we throwed down 
the trap some four or five year back.’’ 

‘* Yes—I remember.” 

‘* Well—we sced him to-night.’’ 

“*To-night ! What—at the crib up there ?”” 

‘The swell that you got a grip on in the dark. 
was the very self-same one.” 

** Then he must have got clear off—that’s all !’’ 
cried the Cracksman. ‘It was no ghost—but rale 
plump flesh and hot blood, I'll swear.” 

“< So we both think now, to be sure,’’ said Dick - 
‘*but you don’t bear any ill-will, Tom ?”’ 

‘‘Not a atom. Here’s fifteen couters * which was 
in the purse of the swell which I met at Bethnal- 
Green; and half that’s yourn. But, about Bil 
there—wot’s he a-going to do ?”’ 

Dick pointed with his finger downwards: Tom 
comprehended the signal, and nodded approvingly. 

The brandy produced a cheering effect upon the 
three ruffians: and pipes and tobacco augmented 
their joviality. Their discourse gradually became 
coarsely humorous; and their mirth boisterous. At 
length Bill Bolter, who required every possible 
means of artificial stimuJant and excitement to sus- 
tain his spirits in the fearful predicament in which 
he was placed, called upon the Cracksman for a 
song. 

Tom was famous amongst his companions for his 
vocal qualifications ; and he was not a little proud 
of the reputation he had aqquired in the parlours of 
the various ‘‘ boozing-kens’’ and “ patter-cribs ’’ + 
which he was in the habit of frequenting. He was 
not, therefore, backward in complying with his 
friend’s request ; and, in a somewhat subdued tone, 
(for fear of making too much noise—a complaint not 


* Bovercigns. + Flash honees: 


atten heard in, Chick Lane), he sang the following 
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THE THIEVES’ ALPHABET. 
A was an Area-sneak leary and sly ; 
B was a Buzgloak, with fingers so fly; 
C was a Cracksman, that forked all the plate; 
D was a Dubsman, who kept the jug-gate. 
For we aro rollicking chaps, 
All smoking, singing, 
We care not for the traps, 
But pass the night carousing ! 


B was an Efter,* that went to the play; 

F was a Fogle he knapped on his way; 

@ was a Gag, which he told to the beak; 

H was a Hum-box,f where parish-prigs speak, 
Cuorvs. 

I was an Ikey,§ with swag all encumbered ; 

J was a Jug, in whose cell he was lumbcred; 

K was a Kyc-bosh,|j that paid for his treat; 

J. wasa Leaf @ that fell under his feet. 
Cuoxvs. 


M was a Mageman, frequenting Pall-Mall ; 

N was a Nose that turned chirp on his pal; 

O was an Onion,** possessed by a swell; 

P was a Pannie, done niblike and well. 
Cuonvs. 


Q was a Queer-screen, that served as a blind ;{¢ 

R was a Reader,tt with flimsics well lined ; 

S was a Smasher, 60 nutty and spry; 

T was a Ticker, §§ just faked from a cly. 
Cuorvs. 


U was an Up-tucker, {if} fy with the cord; 
V was a Varnisher,4@ dressed like a lord; 
Y was a Yoxter*** that eat caper sauce : ttt 
Z was a Ziff{{t who was flashed on the horse.§§§ 
For we are rollicking chaps 
All smoking, singing, boozing : 
We care not for the traps, 





In this manner did the three thieves pass the first 
hours of morning at the old house in Chick Lane. 

At length the heavy and sonorous voice of Saint 
Paul’s proclaimed six o’clock. It still wanted an 
hour to sun-rise; but they now thought it prudent 
to separate. 

Tom the Cracksman and Dick Flairer arranged 
together a ‘‘little piece of business’’ for the ensuing 
night, which they hoped would prove more fortunate 
than their attempt on the villa at Upper Clapton ; 
but Dick faithfully promised Bill Bolter to return to 
him in the evening before he set out on the new éx- 
pedition. 

Matters being thus agreed upon, the moment 
for the murderer’s concealment arrived. We have 
before stated that the entire grate in the room-which 
the villains frequented, could be removed ; and that, 
when taken out of its setting, it revealed an aperture 
of considerable dimensions. At the bottom of this 
square recess was a trap-door, communicating with 
a narrow and spiral staircase, that led into a vault 
adjoining and upon the same level with the very 
cellar from which Walter Sydney had so miraculously 
escaped. 

The possibility of such an architectural arrange- 
ment being fully carried out, with a view to provide 
a perfect means of concealment, will be apparent to 
our readers, when we state that the side of the house 
farthest from the Fleet Ditch was constructed with 
a double brick wall, and that the spiral staircase 
consequently stood between those two partitions. 


* A thiefwho frequents theatres. % Pulpit 
) A Jow fence: a receiver of stolen goods, iW Is. Gd. 
@ Thedrop. ** A watch seal. ++ Served to deceive the 
uowary. {tf Pocketbook. §§ Watch. {jj Jack Ketch. 
€@ Utterer of false sovereigns. *** A convict returned 
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The mode in which the huge chimneys were built, 
also tended to ensure the complete safety of that 
strange hiding-place, and to avert any suspicion that 
might for a moment be entertained of the existence 
of such a retreat in that old house. 

Even in case the secret of the moveable grate 
should be discovered, the eye of the most acute thief- 
taker would scarcely detect tee trap-door at the 
bottom of the recess, so admirably was it made to 
correspond with the brick-work that formed its 
frame. 

The vault with which the spiral staircnse corre- 
sponded, was about fourteen feet long by two-and 
a-half wide. An iron grating of eight inches square, 
overlooking the Fleet Ditch, was all the means pro- 
vided to supply that living tomb with fresh—we can- 
not say pure—air. If the atmosphere of the hiding- 
place were thus neither wholesome nor pleasant, it 
did not at least menace existence; and a residence 
in that vault for even weeks and weeks together was 
decmed preferable to the less ‘‘cribbed, cabined, 
and confined’’ sojourn of Newgate. 


But connected with the security of this vault was 
one fearful condition. The individual who sought 
its dark solitude, could not emancipate himself at 
will. He was entirely at the mercy of those con- 
federates who were entrusted with his secrct. Should 
anything happen to these men,—should they be sud- 
denly overtaken by the hand of death, then starva- 
tion must be the portion of the inmate of that horri- 
ble vault: and should they fall into the hands of 


But pass the night earousing.J{{ | justice, then the only service they could render their 


companion in the living tomb, would be to reveal the 
secret of his hiding-place. 

Up to the time of which we are writing, since the 
formation of that strange lurking-hole in tie days of 
the famous Jonathan Wild, three or four persons 
had alone availed themselves of the vault as a means 
of personal concealment. In the first place, the 
secret existed but with a very few; and secondly, it 
was Only in cases where life and death were con- 
cerned that a refuge was sought in so fearful an abode. 

When the grate was removed and the trap-door was 
opened, the entire frame of Bill Bolter became sud- 
denly convulsed with horror. He dreaded to be 
left to the mercy of his own reflections ! 

** It’s infernally damp,’’ said Bill, his teeth chat- 
tering as much with fear as with the cold. 

Fearful, however, of exciting the disgust and con- 
tempt of his companions at what might be termed his 
pusillanimous conduct, he mustered up all his cou- 
tage, shook hands with the Cracksman and Flairer, 
and then insinuated his person through the aperture. 

‘* You may as well take the pipes and baccy along 
with you, old feller,’’ returned Dick. 

‘* And here’s a thimble-full of brandy left in the 
flask,’’ added the Cracksman. 

‘‘ This evenin’ I’ll bring you a jolly wack of the 
bingo,’’ said Flairer. 

Provided with the little comforts just specified, 
ia murderer descended the spiral staircase into the 
vault. 

The trap-door closed above his head; and the 
grate was replaced with more than usuai care and 
caution. 

The Cracksman and Dick Flairer then took thei: 
departure from the old house, in the foundation gl 
eh asi 8 fellow-creature was thus strangely entombed 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Ler us now return to Mr. Whittingham, whom 
we left in serious and unfeigned tribulation at the 


moment when his young master ie ane a cus- 
tody upon the charge of passing a forged note. 
The Bow Street el whom the officer had left 


behind to search the house, first possessed himself 


of the two letters which were lying upon the table in 
Markham’s library, and which were addressed res- 
pectively to Mrs. Arlington and Mr. Monroe. The 


fanctionary then commenced a strict investigation of 


the entire premises; and, at the end, appeared mar- 


vellously surprised that he had not found a complete 


apparatus for printing forged notes, together bite 
is 


quantity of the false articles themselves. 
search, nevertheless, occupied three hours; and, 


when it was over, he took his departure, quite sulky 
because he had nothing to offer as evidence save the 
two sealed letters, which might be valuable in that 


point of view, or might not. 


The moment this unwelcome guest had quitted the 
house, the butler, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour—for it was now dusk—ordered the market 
cart to be got ready; and, with the least possible 


delay, he proceeded into town. 

Upon his arrival in Bow Street, he found the 
police-office closed: but upon enquiry he learnt that 
the investigation of Richard Markham’s case had 
been postponed until the following morning at eleven 
o'clock, the prisoner having declared that he could 
produce a witness who would satisfactorily show his 
(the prisoner’s) entire innocence in the transaction. 
In the meantime, he had been removed to Clerken- 
well Prison. 

Without asking another question, Whittingham 


mounted his cart once more, and drove away at a 
rattling pace to Clerkenwell Prison. There he began 
to thunder like a madman at the knocker of the 
governor's private entrance, and could hardly believe 
his senses when a servant-girl informed him that it 
Whitting- 
ham would have remonstrated ; but the girl slammed 
He accordingly had no alter- 


was past the hours to see the prisoners. 


the door in his face. 
native save to drive direct home again. 

The very next morning at nine o’clock Mr. Whit- 
tingham entered the Servants’ Arms Tavern; and 
with but little of his usual circumlocution and ver- 
bosity, enquired the address of Mr. Mac Chizzle, 
the lawyer, who had been one of the party at that 
house the evening but one before. 

‘¢ Here is his card,” said the landlord. ‘‘ He 
uses my house reglar, and is a out-and-out practi- 
tioner.’’ 

Whittingham did not wait to hear any further 
eulogium upon the attorney. It had struck him 
that his young master might require a ‘‘ professional 
adviser ;’’ and having the supreme felicity of being 
totally unacquainted with the entire fraternity, he 
had felt himself somewhat puzzled how to supply 
the desideratum. In this dilemma, he had suddenly 
bethought himself of Mac Chizzle; and, without 
waiting to ponder upon the propriety of the step he 
was taking, he rushed off in the manner described to 
procure that individual’s address. 

‘“Well, what do you want?” cried the lawyer, 
who was astonished at the unceremonious manner in 
which Whittingham anddenly rushed into his office : 
** what do you want ?” 

** Law,’’ was the laconic answer. 

“Well, you can have plenty of that here,” said 
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Mr. Mac Chizzle. ‘ But—TI think you are the gen- 


tleman with whom I had the pleasure of passing a 


pleasant evening at the Servants’ Arms, a day or 
two ago.”’ 

‘‘The indentical same,”’ returned Whittingham, 
flinging his hat upon the floor and himself into a 
chair 


‘‘Take time to breathe, sir,’”’ said the lawyer. 
‘* If you're come for a/lvice you couldn’t have selected 
a better shop; but I must tell you before-hand that 
mine is quite a ready money business.”’ 

“Very good, sir. I'll tell you my story first and 
foremost; and you can then explain the most legible 
means of preceeding. I want law and justice.” 

‘‘ Law you can have in welcome; but whether 
you will obtain justice is another consideration.’ 

‘*]’m bewildered in a labyrinth of mazes, sir,”’ 
said the butler. ‘‘I always opiniated that law and 
justice was the same thing.”’ 

“* Quite the reverse, I can assure you. Law is a 
human invention: justice is a divine inspiration. 
What is law to-day, is not law to-morrow ; and yet 
everything is still denominated justice. A creditor 
asks for justice when he appeals to a tribunal against 
his debtor ; and how is that justice awarded ? Why 
—if'a man can’t pay five pounds, the law imme- 
diately makes his debt ten pounds; and if he can’t 
live out of doors, the Jaw immediately shuts him up 
in prison by way of helping him out of his difficul- 
ties. That is law, sir; but it is not justice.’’ 

“‘ Right, sir—very right.” 

‘* Law, you see, sir,’’ continued Mac Chizzle, who 
was particularly fond of hearing himself talk,—‘‘ Jaw 
is omnipotent, and beats justice to such an extreme, 
that justice would be justified in bringing an action 
of assault and battery against law. Law even makes 
religion, sir; and gives the attributes of the Deity 
for no one dares assert that God possesses a quality 
or a characteristic, unless in conformity with the 
law. And as these laws are always changing, so of 
course does the nature of the deity, as established by 
the law, vary too; so that men may be said to go 
to heaven or to another place by the turnpike-roads 
laid down by the law.” 

‘‘] like your reasonable powers amazingly,’’ said 
the butler, somewhat impatiently; ‘‘and J will 
now proceed to unfold the momentary object of my 
visit.’’ 

‘‘ Give yourself breathing time, my dear sir. As 
I was observing, Law is more powerful than even 
Justice and Religion; and I could now show that it 
exercises the same predominating influence over 
Morality also. Fox instance, Law, and not Consci- 
ence, defines virtues and vices. If I murder you, I 
commit a crime; but the executioner who puts me 
to death for the action, does not commit a crime. 
Neither does the soldier who kills his fellow-creavure 
in battle. Thus, murder is only a crime when it is 
nof legalised by human statutes,—or, in plain terma. 
when it is not according to law.’ 

‘*I comprehend, sir,’’ said Whittingham ;' and, 
seeing that Mr. Mac Chizzle now paused at length, 
he narrated the particulars of his master’s arrest upon 
an accusation of passing a forged note for five bun- 


gred pounds. 


‘This is an ugly case, Mr. Whittingham.” 

‘¢'You must go down to him at Bow-Street: his 
case comes on at eleven o’cloek.”’ 

‘Well, there is plenty of time: it is only half- 
past nine o’clock. I think we had better instruct 
co .’ 
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‘‘ Construct counsel! ’’ ejaculated Whittingham ; 
(I want you to get him liberated at once.” 

*‘Aht I dare say you do,’’ said the lawyer, coolly. 
‘¢ That is often more easily said than done. From 
what you have told me I should not wonder if your 
master was committed for trial.”’ 

‘© But he is innocent, sir—he is innocent—as the 
young lamb in the meadows which is unborn! ”’ cried 
Whittingham. ‘‘ Master Richard would no more 
pass a fictious note than I should endeavour to pass 
a race-horse if 1 was mounted on a donkey.”’ 

Mr. Mac Chizzle smiled, and summoned his clerk 
by the euphon‘ous name of ‘‘ Simeox.”” Mr. Sim- 
cox was somewhat slow in making his appearance ; 
and when he did, a very comical one it was—for his 
hair was red, his eyes were green, hiscountenance was 
studded with freckles, and his eye-lashes were white. 

‘* Simeox,’”’ said Mr. Mac Chizzle, ‘‘I am going 
out fur a few hours. If the gentleman calls about 
the thousand pound bill, tell him that I can get it 
discounted for him, for fifty pounds in money and 
cight hundred in wine—which allows a hundred and 
fifty for discount and my commission. If the lady 
calls whose husband has run away from her, tell her 
that 1’ve sent to Paris to make enquiries after him, 
and that if she’ll leave another fifty pounds, 1’1l send 
to Vienna. By-the-bye, that bothering fellow Smith 
is certain to call : tell him 1’m gone into the country, 
and shall be away for a fortnight. If Jenkins calls, 
tell him I shall be home at five and he must wait, as 
I want to see him.” 

‘SVery well, sir,” said Simcox. ‘‘And if the 
gentleman calls about the loan,’ 

“Why, that I shall see a party about it this even- 
ing. The first party declines ; but 1 have another 
party in view.” 

Somehow or another, men of business have always 
got a particular ‘‘ party’? in view to accomplish a 
particular purpose, and they are always being disap- 
pointed by their ‘‘parties’’—whom, by-the-bye, they 
never condescend to name. To be “ deceived by a 
party ;”’ or ‘‘ having a party to meet; ’’ or ‘‘ being 
engaged so long with a particular party,’’ are excuses 
which will last as long as business itself shall exist, 
and will continue to be received as apologies as long 
as any apologies are received at all. They will wear 
out every other lie. 

Whittingham was too much occupied by the affairs 
of his master, to pay any attention to the orders 
which the solicitor gave his clerk; and he was con- 
siderably relieved when he found himself by the side 
of his professional adviser, rolling along the streets 
in a cabriolet. 

At length the lawyer and the faithful domestic 
were set down at the Police-Office in Bow Strect ; 
and in a few moments they were admitted, in the 
presence of a policeman, to an interview with Mark- 
ham in one of the cells attached to the establishment. 

Ricbard’s countenance was pale and care-worn : 
his hair was dishevelled ; and his attire seemed put on 
slovenly. But these circumstances scarcely attracted 
the eyes of Whittingham :—a more appalling and 
monstrous spectacle engrossed all the attention of 
that faithful old dependant ; and this was the mana- 
cle which confined his revercd master’s hands toge- 
ther. 

Whittingham wept. 

‘¢Oh! Master Richard,’”’ he exclaimed in a voice 
broken by sobs, ‘‘ what an unforseen and perfidious 
adventure is this! You surely never anuld—no, I 
know you didn’t | "’ 
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“Do not grievo yourself, my faithful friend,’ 
said Richard, deeply affected: ‘‘ my innocence will 
soon be proved. I have sent for Mr. Chichester, 
who will be here presently: and he can show in one 
moment how I became possessed of the two notes.” 

‘* Two notes!” cried Whittingham. 

“‘'Yes—I had another of fifty pounds’ value in 
my purse, which I also received frum Chichester, 
and which has turned out to be a spurious one. 
Doubtless he has been deceived himself——”’ 

** Qh! that ere Winchester, or Kidderminster—or 
whatever his name may be,” interrupted the butler, 
a strange misgiving oppressing his mind: ‘‘ ’m 
afeard he won’t do the thing that’sright. But here 
is a profound adwiser, Master Richard, that I’ve 
brought with me; and he’ll see law done, he says— 
and I believe him too.”’ 

Markham and Mac Chizzle then entered into con- 
versation together: but scarcely had the unfortunate 
young man commenced his account of the peculiar 
circumstances in which he was involved, when the 
jailor entered, to conduct him into the presence of 
the magistrate. 

Markham was placed in the felon’s dock; and 
Mr. Mac Chizzle intimated to the sitting magistrate, 
in a simpering tone, that he appeared for the pri- 
soner. 

Now we must inform our readers that Mac Chiz- 
zle was one of those low pettifoggers, who, without 
being absolutely the black sheep of the profession, 
act upon the principle *‘ that all are fish that come to 
their net,’’ and practise indiscriminately in the civil 
and the criminal courts—conduct a man’s insol- 
vency, or defend him before the magistrate—discount 
bills and issue no end of writs—act for loan societies 
and tally shops—in a word, undertake anything that 
happens to fall in their way, so long as it brings 
grist to the mill. 

Mr. Mac Chizzle was not, therefore, what is termed 
‘* a respectable solicitor ;” and the magistrate’s coun- 
tenance assumed an appearance of austerity—for he 
had previously been possessed in Markhaw’s favour 
—when that individual announced that he appeared 
for the prisoner. Thus poor Whittingham, in his 
anxiety to do his beloved master a great deal of 
good, actually prejudiced his case materially at its 
outset. 

Though unhappy and care-worn, Richard was not 
downcast. Conscious innocence supported him. 
Accordingly when he beheld Mr. Chichester enter 
the witness-box, he bowed to him in a friendly and 
even grateful manner; but, to his ineffable surprise, 
that very fashionable gentleman affected not to notice 
the salutation. 

It is not necessary to enter into details. The nature 
of the evidence against Markham was that he had 
called at lis guardian’s bankers the day but onc 
previously, to receive a sum of money; that he re- 
quested tle cashier to change a five hundred pound 
Bank of England note; that, although an unusual 
proceeding, the demand was complied with ; that the 
prisoner wrote his name at the back of the note, and 
that in the course of the ensuing morning it was 
discovered that the said note was a forgery. The 
prisoner was arrested; and upon his person was 
found a second note, of fifty pounds’ value, which 
wasalsoa forgery. Two letters were also produced - - 
one to Mrs. Arlington, and another to Mr. M anroe, 
which not only proved that the prisoner had intendea 
to leave the country with strange abruptness, but the 
contents of which actually appeared to point at the 
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crime now alicged against him, as the motive of his 
flight. 

‘Markham was certainly astounded when he heard 
the stress laid upon those letters by the solicitor for 
the prosecution, and the manner in which their real 
meaning was made to,tell against him. 

The Magistrate calfed upon him for his defence ; 
and Markham, forgetful that Mac Chizzle was there 
to represent him, addressed himself in an earnest 
tone to Mr. Chichester, exclaiming, ‘* You can now 
set me right in the eyes of the magistrate, and in the 
opinion of even the prosecuting counsel, who seems 
so anxious to distort every circumstance to my dis- 
advantage.”’ 

‘I really am not aware,” said Mr. Chichester, 
caressing his chin in a very nonchalant manner,‘ that 
I can throw any light upon this subject.’’ 

‘* All I require is the truth,’’ ejaculated Richard, 
surprised at the tone and manner of his late friend. 
‘¢ Did you not give me that note for five hundred 
pounds to change for you? and did I not reccive 
the second note from you in exchange for fifty sove- 
reigns ?’’ 

Mr. Chichester replied in an indignant negative. 

The magistrate shook his head: the prosecuting 
solicitor took snuff significantly ;—-Mac Chizzle made 
& memorandum ;— aud Whittingham murmured, 
‘Ah! that mitigated villain Axminster.”’ 

‘¢What do I hear!’’ exclaimed Richard: ‘ Mr. 
Chichester, your memory must fail you sadly. I 
suppose you recollect the occasion upon which Mr. 
‘Talbot gave you the five hundred pound note ?”’ 

“Mr. ‘I'albot never gave me any note at all,’ 
answered Chichester, in a measured and determined 
manner. 

‘Tt is false—false as hell!’’ cried Markham, 
more enraged than alarmed; and he forthwith de- 
tailed to the magistrate the manner in which he had 
been induced to change the one note, and had be- 
come possessed of the other. 

‘¢This is a very lame story, indced,’’ said the 
inagistrate ; ‘‘and you must try and see if you can 
get a jury to believe it. You stand committed.” 

Before Richard could make any reply, he was 
lugged out of the dock by the jailor ; the next case 

‘was called on; and he was hurried back to his cell, 
whither Mac Chizzle and the butler were permitted 
tv follow him. 





CHIAPTER XAXYV. 

THK ENCHANTRESS. 
““On! how can I prove my innocence now?”’ 
exclaimed Richard, wringing his hands, and walking 
hastily up and down the cell; ‘ how shall 1 convince 
the world that a fearful combination of circumstances 
has so entangled me in this net, that never was man 
so wronged before? how can I communicate my 
dread position to Monroe? how ever again look s0- 
ciety in the face? how live after this exposure— 
this disgrace ?”’ 

** Master Richard, Master Richard,” cried the 
poor old butler, ‘‘ don't take on so—don’t now ! 
Your innocence must conspire on the day of trial, 
and the jury will do you justice. Now, don’t take 
on so, Master Richard—pray don’t !”’ 

As the faithful domestic uttered these words, the 
tears chased each other so rapidly down his cheeks 
that he scemed to need consolation quite as much as 
his master. 


“Onl! that villain Chichester—the wretch—the 
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cheat! ’’ continued Richard; ‘‘ and no doubt his 
vulgar companion Talbot is as bad. And the ba- 
ronet—perhaps he also——’”’ 

Markham estopped short, and seated himself upon 
the bench. lie suddenly became very faint, and 
turned ashy pale. Whittingham hastened to loosen 
his shirt-collar, and the policeman present humanely 
procured a glass of water. 

In a few minutes he recovered: and he then en- 
deavoured to contemplate with calmness the full ex- 
tent of the perils which environed him. His opinion 
of Chichester and Talbot was already formed: but 
the baronet—could he have been a party to their 
scheme of villany? After a moment’s reflection, he 
answercd the question to himself in an affirmative. 

He had, then, fallen into a nest of adventurers ana 
swindlers. But Diana—oh! no, she could not have 
been cognizant of the treacherous designs practised 
against him: she was doubtless made use of as an in- 
strument, to further the plans of the conspirators } 

Such were his convictions. Should he then give 
her due warning in time, and afford her an oppor- 
tunity of abandoning, ere it might be too late, an 
individual who would doubtless involve her, in the 
tong run, in infamy and peril ? 

To pena hasty noteto Mrs. Arlington was now a 
duty which he conceived entailed upon him, and 
which he immediately performed. He then wrote a 
letter to Mr. Monroe, detailing the particulars of his 
unfortunate position, and beseeching him not to be 
prejudiced against him by the report which he might 
read in the newspapers the following day. 

‘¢ Whittingham, my old friend,’’ said Markham, 
when he had disposed of these matters; ‘‘ we must 
now separate for the present. This letter for Mr. 
Monroe you will forward by post: the other, to 
Mrs. Arlington, you will take yourself to Bond 
Street, and deliver into her own hand.’’- Then, ad- 
dressing himself to Mac Chizzle, he observed, ‘‘ I 
thank you, sir, for your attendance here to-day. 
Whittingham will give you the address of my guar- 
dian, Mr. Monroe; and that gentleman will consult’ 
with you upon the proper course to be pursued. Lle 
will also answer uny pecuniary demands you may 
have occasion to make upon him.” 

Richard had preserved an unnatural degree of 
calmness as he uttered these words; and Whitting- 
ham was himself astonished at the coolness with 
which his young master delivered his instructions. 
The old butler wept bitterly when he took leave of 
‘* Master Richard ;’’ and it cost the young man him- 
self no inconsiderable effort to restrain his own tears. 

‘* What is raly your inferential opinion in this 
matter ?’’ demanded the butlcr of the lawyer, as they 
issued from the door of the police-office together. 

‘* Why, that it was a capital scheme to raise the 
wind, and a very great pity that it did not succeed 
to a fur greater extent,’’ cried the professional ad- 
viser. 

‘¢ Well, if you put that opinion down in your bill 
and charge six-and-eight-pence for it,’ said Whit- 
tingham, with a very serious countenance, ‘J shall 
certainly dispute the item, and computate it, when 
I audit the accounts.’’ 

‘‘ Tam really at a loss to comprehend you,’’ snid 
the lawyer. ‘ Of course there are no secrets be- 
tween you and me: indeed, you had much better 
tell me the whole truth ———”’ 

‘‘Trath!’’ ejaculated Whittingham: “ of course 
T shall tell you the truth.” 

* Allow me to ask a question or two, then,’” ree 
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sumed the lawyer. ‘' I suppose that you were in 
the plant, and divided the swag ?’’ 
Mr. Whittingham stared at the professional man 
with the most unfeigned astonishment, which, indeed, 
was so great that it checked all reply. 

‘* Well,’’ proceeded the shrewd Mr. Mac Chizzle, 
‘* it wasn’t a bad dodgeeither. And I suppose that 
this Monroe is a party to the whole concern ?’’ 

‘‘ Is it possible, Mr. Mac Chizzle,” exclaimed 
the butler, *‘ that ——”’ 

‘* But the business is awkward—very awkward,” 
added the solicitor, shaking his head. ‘‘ It was how- 
ever fortunate that nothing transpired to implicate 
you also. When one palis at large, he can do much 
for another whois in lavender. It would have becn 
worse if you had been lumbered too—far worse.’’ 

‘* Plant—pal—lumbered — lavender!" repeated 
Whittingham, with considerable emphasis on each 
word as heslowly uttered it. ‘' I suppose you raly 
ar my master is guilty of the crime computed to 

im? 

‘© Of course I do,” replied Mac Chizzle: ‘‘ I can 
see as far into a brick wall as any one.” 

‘Well, it’a of no use argufying the pint,” said 
the butler, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ Here is Mr. 
Monroe’s address : perhaps when you have seen him, 
you will arrive at new inclusions.” 

Mr. Whittingham then took leave of the solicitor, 
and proceeded to Bond Street. 

Within a few yards of the house in which Mrs. 
Arlington resided, the butler ran against an indivi- 
dual who, with his hat perched jauntily on his right 
ear, was Jounging along. 

‘* Holloa, you fellow!” ejaculated Mr, Thomas 
Sugget—for it was he—‘' what do you mean by 
coming bolt agin a gen’leman in that kind of way ?”’ 

“Oh! my dear sir,*’ cried Whittingham, ‘ is 
that you ? I am raly perforated with delight to see 
you. 

Mr. Suggett gave a good long stare at Mr. Whit- 
tingham, and then exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! it is you—is 
it ? Well, I must say that your legs are in a very 
unfinished condition.” 

‘‘ How, sir,—how ?” demanded the irritated butler. 

‘‘Why, they want a pair of fetters, to be sure.” 
said Suggett; and breaking into a horse-laugh, he 
passed rapidly on. 

Whittingham felt humiliated ; and the knock that 
he gave at the door of Diana’s lodgings was sneak- 
ing and subdued. In a few minutes, however, he 
was ushered into a back room on the first floor, 
where Mrs. Arlington received him. 

‘¢ Here is a letter, ma’am, which I was to deliver 
only into your own identical hand.”’ 

‘Is it—is it from your master ?’’ demanded the 
Enchantress. 

‘* It is, ma’am.”’ 

“Where is Mr. Markham >”’ asked Diana, re- 
ceiving the letter with a trembling hand. 

_ “ He is now in Bow-strect Police-office, ma’am : 
in the course of the day he will be in Newgate ?”’— 
and the old butler wiped away a tear. 

‘* Good heavens !” exclaimed Diana; “ then it is 
really too true !’’ 

She immediately tore open the letter, and ran her 
eye over the contents, which were as follow :— 








“ The villany of one of the individuals with whom you 
are constantly associating, and in whom it has been my mis- 
fortune to place unlimited confidence, will perhaps involve 
you in an embarrassment similar to the one in which I am 
now placed. I cannot, 1 do not for one moment imagine that 
you are in anv way conversant with their vile schemes ;—~I 
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can read your heart; I know that you would scorn such 8 

‘eonfederacy. Your frankness, your candour, are in your 
favour: your countenance, which is engraven upon my 
memory, and which I behold at this moment as if It were 
really before me, forbids all suspicions injutious to your 
honour. Take a timely warning, then: take warning from 
one who wishes you well: and ¢éssolve the connexion ere 
it be too late. “RM. 


‘¢ When shall you see your master again ?’’ en- 
quired Diana of the Butler, after the perusal of this 
letter. 

‘¢ To-morrow, ma’am—with the blessing of God.” 

‘¢ My compliments to him—my very best remem 
brances,’”’ said Mrs. Arlington; ‘‘and I feel deeply 
grateful for this communication.”’ ° 

Whittingham bowed, and rose to depart. 

‘‘ And,’’ added Diana, after a moment’s pause, 
‘‘ if there be anything in which my humble services 
can be made available, pray do not hesitate to come 
tome. Indeed, I hope yon will call—often—and 
let me know how this unfortunate business pro- 
ceeds.”” 

‘¢ Then you don’t believe that Master Richard is 
capable of this obliquity, madam ?” cried the butler. 

‘“‘Oh! no—impossible!” said Diana empha- 
tically. 

‘¢ Thank ’ee, ma’am, thank ’ee,” exclaimed Whit- 
tingham : ‘‘ you have done my poor old heart good. 
God bless you, ma’am—God bless you!” 

And with these words the faithful dependant took 
his departure, not a little delighted to think that 
there was at least one person in the world who be- 
lieved in the innocence of ‘‘ Master Richard.” In 
fact, the kindness of Diana’s manner, and the since- 
rity with which she had expressed herself on that 
point, effectually wiped away from the mind of the 

utler the reminiscences of Mac Chizzle’s derogatory 
suspicions, and Suggett’s impertinence. 

After a few minutes’ profound reflection, Diana 
returned to the drawing-room, where Sir Rupert 
Harborough, Mr. Chichester, and Talbot were 
seated. 

Her fine countenance wore an expression of mel- 
ancholy seriousness ; and there was a nervous move- 
ment of the under lip that denoted the existence of 
powerful emotions in her bosom. — 

‘¢ Well, Di.,’’ exclaimed the baronet ; ‘‘ you seer 
annoyed,’’ 

‘*You will be surprised, gentlemen, when I in- 
form you who has been here,’ she said, resuming 
her seat upon the sofa. 

‘* Indeed !’’ cried Chichester, turning pale: ‘‘ who 
could it be?” 

‘* Not an officer, I hope ?’’ exclaimed the baronet. 

‘‘The chimley-sweeps, perhaps,”’ suggested Mr. 
Talbot. 

‘CA person from Mr. Markham," suid Diana, 
seriously. ‘‘ By his appearance I should conceive 
him to be the faithful old servant of his fumily, of 
whom I have heard him speak.” 

‘* Whittingham, I’ll be bound!’ ejaculated Chi- 
chester. ‘‘ And what did he want ?”’ 

‘* He brought me a letter from his master,” re- 
turned Dina. ‘‘ You may read it, if you please.” 

And she tossed it contemptuously towards Chi 
chester. 

‘¢ Real out,’”’ cried Talbot, 

Mr. Chichester read the letter aloud, as he was 
requested, 

‘‘ And what makes the young spark write to yuu 
in that d———d impudent &nd familiar style?’ de 
manded the baronet, angrily. 
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“You eannot but admit that his letter is couched |! 
in a most friendly manner,”’ said the lady, somewhat 
bitterly. 

“(Friendly be hanged !’’ cried the baronet. ‘I 
dare say you feel a most profound and sisterly sym- 

thy for the young gaol-bird. After all, your pro- 
fase expenditure and extravagance helped to involve 
me in no end of pecuniary trouble; and I was com- 
pelled to have recourse to any means to obtain money. 
Somebody must suffer ;—better Markham than any 
one of us.”’ 

*“’You do well, sir, to reproach me for being the 
cause of your embarrassments,’’ answered Diana, 
her countenance becoming almost purple with indig- ; 
nation. ‘Have I not basely lent these rooms to | 
your purposes, and acted as an attraction to the 
young men whom you have inveigled here to plunder 
at cards? I have never forgiven myself for the weak- 
ness which sig ey me thus far to‘enter into your 

mes. But when you informed me of your plans 
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against so atrocious a measure. Indeed, had it not 
been for your solemn assurance that you had aban. 
doned the idea—at all events so far as it concerned 
Markham—TI would have placed him upon his guard 
—in spite of your threats, your menaces, your re- 
monstrances !’’ 
Diana had warmed as she proceeded; and by the 
time she reached the end of her reply to the baronet's 
villanous speech, she had worked herself up almost 
into a fury of rage and indignation. Her bosom 
heaved convulsively—her eyes dilated ; and her lips 


expressed ineffable scorn. 


‘* Perdition!” exclaimed the baronet : ‘‘ the world 
is coming to a pretty pass when one’s own mistress 
uneertakes to give lessons in morality.”’ 

‘‘A desperate necessity, sir,’ retorted Diana, 
‘‘ made me your mistress ;—but I would sooner seek 
an asylum at the workhouse this moment, than be- 
come 8 partner in villany of this stamp.” 

‘‘ And, as far as I care,’’ said the baronet, ‘“‘y u 


relative to the forged notes, I protested vehemently ‘may go to the workhouse as soon 5 you choose.’ 
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66 
With these words he rose and put on his hat, 
Diana was about to answer this last brutal speech ; 

but she determined not to provoke a discussion which 

only exposed her to the insolence of the man who 
‘was coward enough to reproach her with a frailty 
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which had ministered to his pleasures. She dit her 


lips to restrain the burst of emotions which struggled 


for vent; and at that moment her bearing was as 


haughty and her aspect as proud as the superb dig- 
nity of incensed Juno. 
‘*Come, Chichester,’’ said the baronet, after a 


pause of a few minutes; ‘I shall be off. Talbot— 


this isno longer a place for any one of us. Madam,’ 
he added, turning with mock ceremony to Diana, 


‘‘T wish you a very good afternoon. This is the 


last time you will ever see me in these apartments.”’ 


‘I wish it to be so,”’ said Diana, still stifling her 


rage with difficulty. 

‘And I need scarcely observe,’’ exclaimed the 
baronet, i that after all that has passed between 
us —— 

‘‘Oh! Ecomprehend you, sir,’’ interrupted the 
Enchantress, scornfully : ‘* you need not fear me— 
your secrets are safe in my possession.”’ 

The baronet bowed, and strode out of the room, 
followed by Chichester and Talbot. 

The Enchantress was then alone. 

She threw herself at full length upon the sofa, and 
remained for a long time buried in profound thought, 
A tear started into her large blue eye; but she 
hastily wiped it away with her snowy handkerchief. 
From time to time her lips were compressed with 
scorn; and then a prolonged sigh would escape her 
breast. 

Had she given a free vent to her tears, she would 
have experienced immuatiate relief; she endeavoured 
to stifle her passior.—and it nearly suffocated her. 

But how beautiful was she during that painful and 
fierce struggle with her feelings! Her countenance 
was flushed ; and her eyes, usually so mild and melt. 
ing, seemed to burn like two stars. 

‘*No,’’ she exclaimed, after a long silence, ‘‘ I 
must not revenge myself that way! Up to the 
present moment, I have eaten fis bread and have 
been to him as a wife; and I should be guilty of a 
vile Weed of treachery were I to denounce him and 
his companions. Besides—who would believe my 
testimony, unsupported by facts, against the indig- 
nant denial of a man of rank, family, and title? I 
must stifle my resentment for the present. The hour 
of retribution will no doubt arrive, sooner or later ; 
and Harborough shall yet repent the cruel—the 
cowardly insults he has heaped on my head this day !”’ 

She paused, and again appeared to reflect pro- 
foundly. Suddenly a gleam of ‘satisfaction passed 
over her countenance, and she started up to a sitting 
posture upon the sofa. The ample skirts of her 
dress were partly raised by her attitude, and revealed 
an exquisitely turned leg to the middle of the swell 
of the calf. The delicate foot, imprisoned in the 
flesh-coloured stocking of finest silk, tapped upon 
the carpet, in ‘an agitated manner, with the tip of 
the glossy leather shoe. 

That gleam of satisfaction which had suddenly ap- 
peared upon her countenance, gradually expanded 
into a glow of delight, brilliant and beautiful. 

sé Perhaps he thinks that I shall endeavour to win 
him back again to my arms,’’ she said, musing aloud ; 
—‘‘ perhaps he imagines that his countenance and 
support are imperatively necessary to me? Oh! no 
—Sir Rupert Hachorough,” she exclaimed, with a 
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) smile sf triumph ; “.you may vainly await selt-nami- 


liation from me! To-morrow=yes, 80 soon as to- 
morrow shall you see that I can command a position 
more splendid than the one in which you placed me !”’ 

Obeying the impulee of her feelings, she hastened 
to unlock an elegant rosewood writing-desk, edged 
with silver; and from a secrefdrawer ghe tookseveral 
letters—or rather notes—written upon paper of diffe- 
rent colours. Upon the various envelopes were seals 
impressed with armorial bearings, some of which 
were surrounded by coronets. 

She glanced over each ina cursory manner, which 
showed she was already tolerably familiar with their 
contents. The greater portion she tossed contempt- 
uously into the fire ;—a few she placed one upon the 
other, quite in a business-like way, upon the table. 

When she had gone through the entire file, she 
again directed her attention to those which she had 
reserved; and as she perused them one after the 
other, she mused in the following manner :— 

‘*Count de Lestranges is brilliant in his offers, 
and immensely rich—no doubt ; but he is detestably 
conceited, and would think more of himself than of his 
mistress. His appeal must be rejected;’’ and she 
threw the French nobleman’s perfumed epistle into 
the fire. 

‘This,’ she continued, taking up another, ‘ is 
from Lord Templeton. Five thousand a-year is 
certainly handsome; but then he himself is so old 
and ugly! Away with this suitor at once.”’ The 
English Peer’s béllet-dour followed that of th 
French Count. 

‘‘Here is a beautiful specimen of calligraphy,” 
resumed Diana, taking up a third letter; ‘‘ but all 
the sentiments are copied, word for word, out of the 
love-scenes in Anne Radcliffe’s romances. Never 
was such gross plagiarism! He merits the punish- 
ment I thus inflict upon him ;’—and her plump 
white hand crushed the epistle ere she threw it into 
the fire. 

‘‘ But what have we here? Oh! the German 
baron’s killing address—interspersed with remarks 
upon the philosophy of love. Ah! my lord, love 
was not made for philosophers—aad philosophers 
are incapable of love; so we will have none of you.”’ 

Another offering to the fire. 

‘* Here is the burning address of the Greek attaché 
with a hard name. It is prettily written ;—but who 
could possibly enter upon terms with an individual 
of the name of Thesaurochgysonichochrysides ?”’ 

To the flames went the Greek lover’s note also. 

‘*Ah! this seems as if it were to be the success- 
ful candidate,’’ said Diana, carefully perusing the 
last remaining letter. ‘Jt is written upon a plain 
sheet of white paper, and without scent. But then 
the style—how manly! Yes—decidedly, the Earl 
of Warrington has gained the prize. He is rich—un- 
married—handsome—and still in the prime of life! 
There is no room for hesitation.”’ 

The Enchantress immediately penned the follow- 
ing note: 

‘*T should have replied without delay to your lordship's 
letter of yesterday week, but have been suffering severcly 
from cold and bad spirits. The former has been expelled 
by my physician: the latter can only be forced to decamp 
by the pregence of your lordship. 

‘* Diana ARLINGTON,” 

Having despatched this note to the Earl of War- 
rington, the Enchantress retired to her bed-room, to 
prepare er toilette for the arrival of the nobleman 
around whom she had thus suddenly decided ‘upon 
throwing her magic spells, 
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At eight o'clock that evening, a brilliant eq image 
stepped at the door-of the house in which ; 
Arii: resided. . 

The Earl of Warrington alighted, and was forth- 
ith conducted into the presence of the Enchantress. 

‘ And ever was she more bewitching :—never had 
she appeared more oy marina lovely. 

A dress of the richest black velvet, very low in 
the corsage, set off her voluptuous charms and dis- 
played the pure and brilliant whiteness of the skin 
to the highest advantage. Her ears were adorned 
‘| with pendants of diamonds; and a tiara glittering 
“with the same precious stones, encircled her brow. 
There was a soft and languishing melancholy in her 
deep blue eyes and in the expression of her counte- 
nance, which formed an agreeable contrast to the 
dzzzling loveliness of her person and the splendour 
of her attire. 

She was enchanting indeed. 

Need we say that the nobleman, who had already 
been introduced to her and admired her, was en- 
raptured with the prize that thus surrendered itself 
to him ? 

Diana became the mistress of the Earl of War- 
rington, and the very next day removed to a splendid 
suite of apartments in Albemarle Street, while his 
lordship’s upholsterers furnished a house for her re- 
ception. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NEWGATE. 


Newaare! what an ominous sound has that word. 

And yet the horror exists not in the name itself ; 
for it is a very simple compound, and would not 
grate upon the ear nor produce a shudder throughout 
the frame, were it applied to any other kind of 
building. 

It is, then, its associations and the ideas which it 
conjures up that render the word Newaarr fearful 
and full of dark menace. 

At the mere mention of this name, the mind in- 
stantaneously becomes filled with visions of vice in 
all its most hideous forms, and crime in all its most 
appalling shapes ;—wards and court-yards filled with 
a population peculiar to themsclves,—dark gloomy 
passages, where the gas burns all day long, and be- 
neath the pavement of which are interred the remains 
of murderers and other miscreants who have expiated 
their crimes upon the scaffold,—shelves filled with 
the casts of the countenances of those wretches, 
taken the moment after they were cut down from the 
gibbet,—condemned cells,—the chapel in which fu- 
neral sermons are preached upon men yet alive to 
hear them, but who are doomed to die on the mor- 
row,—the clanking of chains, the banging of huge 
doors, oaths, prayers, curses, and ejaculations of 
despair ! 

Oh! if it were true that the spirits of the departed 
are allowed to revisit the earth for certain purposes 
and on particular occasions,—if the belief of super- 
stition were well founded, and night could be peopled 
with the ghosts and spectres of those who sleep in 
troubled graves,—what a place of ineffable horrors— 
what a scene of terrible sights, would Newgate be at 
midnight! The huge flag-stones of the pavement 
would rise, to permit the phantoms of the murderers 
to issue from their graves. Demons would erect a 
gibbet at the debtor’s door; and, amidst the sinister 
glare of torches, an executioner from hell would hang 
there miscreants aver again. ‘This would be part of 
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their posthumous punishment, and would occur in 
the long—long nights of winter. There would be 
no moon; but all the windows of Newgate looking 
upon the court-yards (and there are none command. 
ing the streets) would be brilliantly lighted with red 
flames, coming from an unknown source. And 
throughout the long passages of the prison would 
resound the orgies of nell; and skeletons wrapped 
in winding sheets would shake their fetters; and 
Greenacre and Good—Courvoisier and Pegsworth— 
Blakesley and Marchant, with all their predecessors 
in the walks of murder, would come in fearful pro- 
cession from the gibbet, returning by the very corri- 
dors which they traversed in their way to death on 
the respective mornings of thcir execution. Ban- 
guets would be served up to them in the condemned 
cells; demons would minister to them; and their 
food should be the flesh, and their drink the gore, of 
the victims whom they had assassinated upon earth! 

All would be horrible—horrible ! 

But, heaven be thanked ! such scenes are impossi- 
ble; and never can it be given to the shades of the 
departed to revisit the haunts which they loved or 
hated—adored or desecrated, upon earth ! 

Neweate !—fearful name ! 

And Richard Markham was now in Newgate. 

He found, when the massive gates of that terrible 
prison closed behind him, that the consciousness of 
innocence will not afford entire consolation, in the 
dilemma in which unjust suspicions may involve the 
victim of circumstantial evidence. He scarcely knew 
in what manner to grapple with the difficulties that 
beset him ;—he dared not contemplate the prohability 
of a condemnation to some infamous punishment ;— 
and he could scarcely hope for an acquittal in the 
face of the testimony that conspired against him. 

He recalled to mind all the events of his infancy 
and his boyish years, and contrasted his present po- 
sition with that which he onoe enjoyed in the society 
of his father and Eugene. 

His brother ?—eye—what had become of his 
brother ?—that brother, who had left the paternal 
roof to seek his own fortunes, and who had made so 
strange an appointment for a distant date, upon the 
hill-top where the two trees were planted? Four 
years and four months had passed away since the day 
on which that appointment was made; and in seven 
years and eight months it was to be kept. 

They were then to compare notes of their adven- 
tures and success in life, and decide who was the 
more prosperous of the two,—Lugene, who was de- 
pendent upon his own resources, and had to climb the 
ladder of fortune step by step ;—or Richard, who, 
placed by his father’s love half-way up that ladder, 
had only to avail himself, it would have seemed, of 
his advantageous position to reach the top at his 
leisure ? 

But, alas! probably Eugene was a miserable wan- 
derer upon the face of the earth; perhapshe was 
mouldering beneath the sod that no parental nor 
fraternal tears had watered ;—or haply he was Jan- 
guishing in some loathsome dungeon the doors of 
which served as barriers betwecn him and all com- 
munion with his fellow-men ! ' 

It was strange—passing strange that Eugene had 
never written since his departure; and that from 
the fatal evening of his separation on the hill-top all 
traces of him should have been so suddenly lost. 

Peradventure he had been frustrated in his san- 
guine expectations, at his very outset in life ;—per- 
chance he hai terminated m disgust an existence 
which was blighted by Gisappointment ? 
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he walked up and down the large paved court-yard 
belonging to that department of the prison to which 
he had been consigned ;—and, of a surety, they were 
of no pleasurable description. Uncertainty with 
regard to his own fate—anxiety in respect to his 
brother—and the dread that his prospects in this 
life were irretrievably blighted—udded to a feverish 
impatience of a confinement totally unmerited—all 
these oppressed his mind. 

That night he had nothing but a basin of gruel 
and a piece of bread for his supper. He slept in the 
same ward with a dozen other prisoners, also await- 
ing their trials: his couch was hard, cold, and 
wretched; and he was compelled to listen to the 
ribald talk and vaunts of villany of several of his 
companions. Their conversation was only varied 
iby such remarks as these :— 

‘* Well,”’ said one, ‘‘ I hope I shan’t get before 
the Common-Serjeant : he’s certain to give me toko 
for yam.” 

‘* T shall be sure to go up the first day of sessions, 
and most likely before the Recorder, as mine is 
rather a serious matter,’’ observed a second. ‘‘ He 
won't give me more than seven years of it, I know.” 

‘* For my part,”’ said a third, ‘‘1’d much sooner 
wait till the Wednesday, when the Judges come down : 
they never give it so severe as them City beaks.’’ 

“© 7 tell you what,’’ exclaimed a fourth, ‘ I 
shouldn’t like to have my meat hashed at evening 
sittings befure the Commissioner in the New Court. 
He’s always so devilish sulky, because he has been 
disturbed at his wine.’’ 

‘* Well, you talk of the regular judges that come 
down on a Wednesday,” cried a fifth; ‘‘I can 
only tell you that Baron Griffin and Justice Spike- 
man are on the rota for next sessions; and I’m 
blowed if I wouldn’t sooner go before the Common- 
Serjeant a thousand times, than have old Griffin 
meddle in my case. Why—if you only look at him, 
he’ll transport you for twenty years.”’ 

At this idea, all the prisoners who had taken part 
in this conversation, burst out into a loud guffaw— 
but not a whit the more hearty for being so boister- 
ous. 

‘Is it possible,’ asked Markham, who had lis- 
tened with some interest to the above discourse,— 
‘6 is it possible that there can be any advantage to a 
prisoner to be tried by a particular judge ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, of course there is,’’ answered one of the 
prisoners. ‘‘ If aswell like you gets before Justice 
Spikeman, he’ll let you off with half or a quarter of 
what the Recorder or Common-Serjeant would give 
you: but Baron Griffin would give you just double, 
because you happened to be well-dressed.” 

‘¢ Indeed !”’ ejaculated Markham, whose ideas of 
the marvellous equality and admirable even-handed- 
ness of English justice, were a little shocked by these 
revelations. 

‘Ob! yes,’ continued his informant, ‘all the 
world knows these things. If I] go before Spike- 
man, I shall plead Guilty, and whimper a bit, and 
he’ll be very lenient indeed; but if I’m heard by 
Griffin, I’ll let the case take its chance, because he 
wouldn’t be softened by any show of penitence. So 
you see, in these matters, one must shape one’s 
conduct according to the judge that one goes be- 
fore.’” ; 

‘‘ J understand,” said Markham : “ even. justice 
is influenced by all kinds of circumstances.”’ 

The conversation then turned upon the respective 
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Such were the topics of Markham’s thoughts, as | merits of the various counsel practising at the Cen- 


tral Criminal Court. 

‘©T have secured Whiffins,” said one: ‘he’s a 
capital fellow—for if he can’t make anything out a 
your case, he instantly begins to bully the judge.”’ 

‘‘Ah! but that produces a bad effect,’’ observed 


a second; ‘‘and old Griffin would soon put him | 


down. I’ve got Chearnley—he’s such a capital fel- 
low to make the witnesses contradict themselves.” 

‘Well, 1 prefer Barkson,’’ exclaimed a third ; 
‘* his voice alone frightens a prosecutor into fits.”’ 

‘‘Smouch and Slike are the worst,’’ said a 
fourth: ‘the judges always read the paper, or fall 
asleep when they address them.” 

‘* Yes—because they are such low fellows, and 
will take a brief from any one,” exclaimed a fifth; 
‘‘ whereas it is totally contrary to etiquette for a 
barrister to receive instructions from any one but an 
attorney.” 

‘‘The fact is that such men as Smouch and 
Slike do a case more harm than good, with the 
judges,’’ observed a sixth. ‘‘ They haven’t the ear 
of the court—and that’s the real truth of it.” 

These remarks diminished still more the immense 
respect which Markham had hitherto entertained for 
English justice ; and he now saw that the barrister 
who detailed plain and simple facts, did not stand 
half such a good chance of saving his client as the 
favoured one ‘‘ who possessed the ear of the Court.” 

By a very natural transition, the discourse turned 
upon petty juries. 

‘* 7 think it will go hard with me,’’ said one, ‘‘ be- 
cause I am tried in the City. I wish I had been 
omnes for the Middlesex Sessions at Clerken- 
well. 

‘¢ Why so! ’’ demanded another prisoner. 

‘* Because, you see, I’m accused of robbing my 
master ; and as all the jurymen are substantial shop- 
keepers, they’re sure to convict a man in my position, 
—even if the evidence isn’t complete.’? 

‘*T’'m here for swindling tradesmen at the West- 
End of the town,’’ said another. 

‘*'Well,”’ exclaimed the first speaker, ‘‘ the jury 
will let you off, if there’s the slightest pretence, be- 
cause they’re all City tradesmen, and hate the West- 
End ones.”’ 

‘* And I’m here for what is called ‘ a murderous 
assault upon apolice-constable.’” saidathird prisoner. 

‘¢ Was he a Metropolitan or a City-Policeman ? ’’ 

‘*A Metropolitan.” 

‘¢ Oh ! well—you’re safe enough ; the jury are sure 
to believe that he assaulted you first.’’ 

‘¢ Thank God for that blessing ! ’’ 

‘*T tell you what goes a good way with Old Bailey 
Juries—a good appearance. Ifa poor devil, clothed 
in rags and very ugly, appears at the bar, the Fore- 
man of the Jury just says, ‘ Well, gentlemen, I think 
we may say GUILTY ; for my part I never saw such a 
hang-dog countenance in my iyfe.’ But if a well- 
dressed and good-looking fellow is placed in the dock, 
the Foreman is most likely to say,‘ Well, gentlemen, 
Sor my part Inever can nor will believe that the pri. 
soner could be guilty of such meanness; so I suppose 
we may say Not Guiry, gentlemen.’ ”’ 

‘+ Can this be true ?’’ ejaculated Markham. 

‘* Certainly it is,’ wasthereply. ‘‘ I will tell you 
more, too. if a prisoner’s counsel don’t tip the jury 
plenty of soft sawder, and tell them that they are 
enlightened‘ Englishmen, and that they are the main 
prop, not only of justice, but also of the crown 
itself, they will be certain to find a verdict of Guilty 
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*¢ What infamy!” cried Markham, perfectly as- 
tounded at these revelations. 

*¢ Ah! and what’s worse still,’’ added his inform- 
ant, “is that Old Baily, juries always, as a matter of 
course, convict those poor devils who have no 
counsel.”’ 

‘¢ And this is the vaunted palladium of justice 
and liberty !’’ said Richard. 

In this way did the prisoners in Markham’s ward 
contrive to pass away an hour or two, for they were 
allowed no candle and no fire, and had consequently 
been forced to retire to their wretched couches im- 
mediately after dusk. 

The night was thus painfully long and wearisome. 

Markham found upon enquiry that there were two 
methods of living in Newgate. One was to subsist 
upon the gaol allowance: the other to provide for 
oneself. Those who received the allowance were not 
permitted to have beer, nor were their friends suf- 
fered to add the slightest comfort to their sorry 
meals; and those who paid for their own food were 
restricted as to quantity and quality. 

Such is the treatment prisoners experience before 
they are tried ;—and yet there is an old saying, that 
every one must be deemed innocent until he be proved 
guilty. The old saying is a detestable mockery. 
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But it then wanted a whole month to the next | 


sessions—thirty hvrrible days which he would be 
compelled to pass in Newgate ! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE REPUBLICAN AND THE RESURRECTION MAN. 


As Richard was walking up and down the yard, 
an hour or two after his interview with Mr. Monroe, 
he was attracted by the venerable appearance of an 
elderly gentleman who was also parading that dismal 
place to and fro. 

This individual was attired in a complete suit of 
black ; and his pale countenance, and long grey hair 
flowing over his coat-collar, were rendered the more 
remarkable by the mournful nature of his garb. 
He stooped cunsiderably in his gait, and walked with 
his hands joined together behind him. His eyes 
were cast upon the ground; and his meditations ap- 
peared to be of a profound and soul-absoibing 
nature. 

Markham immediately experienced a strange cu- 
riosity to become acquainted with this individual, 
and to ascertain the cause of his imprisonment. He 


Of course Markham determined upon paying for | did not, however, choose to interrupt that venerable 


his own food; and when Whittingham called in the 
morning, he was sent to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the coffee-house keeper in the Old Bailey 
who enjoyed the monopoly of supplying that com- 
partment of the prison. 

The most painful ordeal which Richard had to un- 
dergo during his captivity in Newgate, was his first 
interview with Mr. Monroe. This gentleman was 
profoundly affected at the situation of his youthful 
ward, though not for one moment did he doubt his 
innocence. 

And here let us mention another revolting humi- 
liation, and unnecessary cruelty to which the untried 
prisoner is compelled to submit. In each yard is a 
small enclosuse, or cage, of thick iron bars, covered 
with wire-work ; and beyond this fence, at a distance 
of about two feet, is another row of bars similarly 
interwoven with wire. The visitor is compelled to 
stand in this cage to converse with his relative or 
friend, who is separated from him by the two grat- 
ings. All private discourse is consequently impos- 
sible. 

What can recompense the prisoner who is ac- 
quitted, for all the mortifications, insults, indig- 
nities, and privations he has undergone in Newgate 
previous to that trial which triumphantly proclaims 
his innocence ? 

Relative to the interview between Markham and 
Monroe, all that it is necessary to state is that the 
young man’s guardian promised to adopt all possible 
means to prove his innocence, and spare no expense in 
securing the most intelligent and influential legal as- 
sistance. Mr. Monroe moreover intimated his in- 
tention of removing the case from the hands of Mac 
Chizzle to those of a well-known and highly respect- 
able solicitor. Richard declared that he left him- 
self entirely in his guardian’s hands, and expressed 
his deep gratitude for the interest thus demonstrated 
by that gentleman in his behalf. ; 

Thus terminated the first interview in Newgate 
beth Markham and his late father’s confidential 

riend, 

He felt somewhat relieved by this visit, and enter- 


| old gentleman. 


man’s reverie. Accident presently favoured his 
wishes, and placed within his reach the means of 
introduction to the object of his curiosity. The old 
gentleman changed his line of walk in the spacious 
yard, and tripped over a loose flagstone. His head 
came suddenly incontact with the ground. Richard 
hastened to raise him up, and conducted him to a 
bench. The old gentleman was very grateful for 
these attentions; and, when he was recovered from 
the effects of his fall, he surveyed Markham with the 
utmost interest. 

‘What circumstance has thrown you into this 
vile den ?’’ he inquired, in a pleasant’tone of voice. 

Richard instantly related, from beginning to end, 
those particulars with which the reader is already 
acquainted. 

The old man remained silent for some minutes, 
and then fixed his eyes upon Markham in a manner 
that seemed intended to read the secrets of his soul. 

Richard did not quail beneath that eagle-glance ; 
but a deep blush suffused his countenance. 

‘* [believe you, my boy—I believe every word you 
have utterdd,’’ suddenly exclaimed the stranger: 
‘* vou are the victim of circumstances; and deeply 
do I commiserate your situation.”’ 

‘‘] thank you sincerely—most sincerely for your 
good vpinion,’’ said Richard. ‘‘ And now, permit 
me to ask you what has plunged you into a gaol? 
No crime, I feel convinced before you speak !’’ 

‘¢ Never judge hastily, young man,’’ returned the 
** My conviction of your innocence 
was principally established by the very circumstance 
which would have led others to pronounce in favour 
of your guilt. You blushed—deeply blushed; but 
it was not the glow of shame: it was the honest 
: flush of conscious integrity unjustly suspected. Now, 

with regard to myself, I know why you imagine me 
| to be innocent of any crime; but, remember that a 
' mild, peaceable, and venerable exterior frequently 
| Covers a heart eaten up with every evil passion, and 
| 8 soul stained with every crime. You were, however, 
| right in ygur conjecture relative to myself. Iama 
: person accused of a political offence—a libel upon 





tained strong hopes of being enabled to prove his | the government, in a journal of considerable influ- 
tanocence upon the day of trial. 


ence which I conduct. I shall be tried next session 
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my sentence will not be severe, perhaps; but it will 
not be the lesa unjust. 1 am the friend of my fellow 
countrymen and my fellow-creatures: the upright 
and the enlightened denominate me a philanthropist : 
my enemies denounce me as 4 disturber of the public 
peace, a seditious agitator, and a visionary. You 
have undoubtedly heard of Thomas Armstrong ?”’ 

‘*J have not only heard of you, sir,’’ said 
Richard, surveying the great Republican writer with 
profound admiration and respect, ‘‘ but I have read 
your works and your essays with pleasure and inte- 
rest,”’ 

‘* In certain quarters,’’ continued Armstrong, ‘ ] 
am represented as a character who ought to be 
loathed and shunned by all virtuous and honest 
people,—thut I am a moral pestilence,—a social 
plague ; and that my writings are only deserving of 
being burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
The organs of the rich and aristocratic classes, level 
every species of coarse invective against me. And 
yet, O God!” he added enthusiastically, ‘‘ I only 
strive to arouse the grovelling spirit of the indus- 
trious millions to a senss of the wrongs under which 
they labour, and to prove to them that they were 
not sent into this world to lick the dust beneath the 
feet of majesty and aristocracy ! ”’ 

‘Do you not think,” asked Richard, timidly, 
‘‘that you are somewhat in advance of the age ? 
Do you not imagine that a republic would be dan- 
gerously premature ? "’ 

*« My dear youth, let us not discuss this matter in 
a den where all our ideas are concentrated in the 
focus formed by our misfortunes. Let me rather 
assist you with my advice upon the mode of conduct 
you should preserve in this prison, so that you may 
not become too familiar with the common herd, nor 
offend by being too distant.’' 

Mr. Armstrong then proffered his counsel upon 
this point. 

‘‘T feel deeply indebted to you for your kind- 
ness,” exclaimed Markham: ‘‘ very—very grate- 
ful! 

‘‘ Grateful !’”’ cried the old man, somewhat bitterly. 
‘‘Oh! how I dislike that word! The enemies who 
persecute me now, are those who have received the 
greatest favours from me. But there is oneone 
whose treachery and base ingratitude 1 never can 
forget—although I can forgive him! Almost four 
years ago, I accidently learnt that a young man of 
pleasing appearance, genteel manners, and good 
acquirements, was in a state of the deepest distress, 
in an obscure lodging in Hoxton Old Town, I called 
upon him: the account which had reached my ears 
was too true. He was bordering upon starvation ; 
and—although he assured me that he had relations 
and freinds moving in a wealthy sphere-—he declared 

that particular reasons, which he implored me not 
to dive into, compelled him to refrain from addres- 
sing them. I relieved his necessities; | gave Lim 
money and procured him clothes. I then took him 
as my private secretary, and soon put the greatest 
confidence in him. Alas! how was I recompensed ? 
He betrayed all my political secrets to the govern- 
ment: he literally sold me! At length absconded, 
taking with him a considerable sum of money, which 
he abstracted from my desk.’’ 

“* How despicable !’’ ejaculated Richard. 

‘* That is not all. I met him afterwards, and 
forgave him! ’’ snid Armstrong. 


‘‘Ah! you possess, sir, a noble heart.” cried ' 


Richard : ‘* I hope that this misguided young man 
gave sincere proofs of repentance ! ”’ 
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‘‘Oh! he was very grateful!’’ ejaculated Mr 
Armstrong, with a sitirical smile: ‘‘ when he heacd 
that there was a warrant issued for my apprehensies 
upon a charge of libel on the government, he secretly 
instructed the officers relative to my private haunis 
and thus suld me again !”’ 

‘¢ The villain !’’ cried Markham, with unfeign:d | 
indignation. ‘‘ Tell me his name, that I may avoid 
him as I would a poisonous viper !”’ 

‘‘ His name is George Montague,’’ returned Mr. 
Armstrong. 

‘‘ George Montague !’’ cried Richard. 

‘* Do you know him ? have you heard of him be- 
fore? If you happen to be aware of his present 
abode—”’ 

‘*' You would send and have him arrested for the | 
robbery of the money in your desk ?”’ | 

‘‘No—write and assure him of my forgiveness 
once more,’’ replied the noble-hearted republican. | 
‘* But how came you acquainted with his name ?”’ 

‘T have heard of that young man before, but not 
in a way to do him honour. A tale of robbery and 
seduction—of heartless cruelty and vile deceit—has | 
been communicated to me relative to this George | 
Montague. Can you forgive such a wretch as he is?” | 

‘‘From the bottom of my heart,” answered the | 
republican. 

Markham gazed upon that venerable gentlevuan | 
with profound respect. He remembcred to hav: seen | 
the daily Tory newspapers denounce that seme old | 
man as ‘‘an unprincipled agitator—the enenry of his | 
country—the fue to morality—a political ‘uffian—a | 
bloody-minded votary of Robespierre and Danton :’’ 
—and he now heard the sweetest and holiest senti- 
ment of Christian morality emanate frow the lips of 
him who had thus been fearfully rep-esented. And 
that sentiment was uttered without affectation, but 
with unequivocal sincerity ! 

For a moment, Richard forgo! his own sorrows 
and misfortunes, as he contemp.ated the benign and | 
holy countenance of him who:n a certain class loved 
to depict as a demon incars.ate ! 

The old man did not notice the interest which he | 
had thus excited, for he had himself fallen into s | 
profound reverie. ; 

Presently the conversation was resumed ; and the 
more thut Markham saw of the Republican, the 
more did he respect and admire him. 

In the course of the afternoon, Markham was ac- 
costed by one of his fellow-prisoners, who beckoned 
him aside in a somewhat mysterious manner. ‘lhis 
individual was a very short, thin, cadaverous-looking 
man, with coal-black hair and whiskers, and dark | 
piercing eyes half concealed beneath shaggy brows of | 
the deepest jet. He wasapparently about five-and- . 
thirty years of age. His countenance was down- 
cast; and when he spoke, he seemed as if he could 
not support the glance of the person whom he ad- 
dressed., He was dressed in a seedy suit of black, 
and wore an oil-skin cap with a large shade. 

This person, who was very reserved and retired in 
his habits, and seldom associated with his fellow- 
prisoners, drew Markham aside, and said, “ I’ve 
taken a liberty with your name; but I know you 
won't mind it. In a place like this we must help 
and assist each other.” 

‘And in what way—” began Markham. 

“Oh! nothing very important; only it’s just as 
re se (ell you in case the turnkey says a word 
about it. The fact is, 1 haven’t half enough to eat 
with this infernal gruel and soup that they give those 
who. like me, are forced to take the gaol allowance, 
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and my old mother—who is known by the name of 
the Mummy—has promised to send me in presently 
a jolly good quartern loaf and three or four pound of 
Dutch cheese.” 

‘¢ But I thought that those who took the gaol al- 
luwance were not permitted to receive any food from 
outside?” said panels 5 

‘¢ That’s the very thing,” said the man: ‘‘so I 
have told the Mummy to direct the parcel to you, 
us I know that you grub yourself at your own cost.” 

‘+ So long as it does not involve me——”’ 

‘¢ No—not in the least, my good fellow,’’ inter- 
rupted the other. ‘‘ And, in return,” he added, 
after a moment's pause, “if I can ever do you a 
service, outside or in, you may reckon upon the Re- 
surrection man.” 

“The Resurrection Man!’ ejaculated Richard, 
appalled, in spite of himself, at this ominous title. 

‘‘ Yes—that’s my name and profession,” said the 
man. ‘ My godfathers and godmothers called me 
Anthony, and my parents had previously blessed me 
with the honourable appellation of Tidkins: so you 
may know me as Anthony Tidkins, the Resurrection 
Man.” 

‘‘ And are you really——-’’ began Richard, with 
a partial shudder; ‘‘ are you really a " 

‘¢ A body-snatcher ?’’ cried Anthony ; ‘‘ of course 
I am—when there’s any work to be done; and when 
there isn’t, then I do a little in another line.” 

‘© And what may that be?”? demanded Markham. 

This time the Resurrection Man did look his in- 
verlocutor full in the face; but it was only for a 
moment; and he again averted his glance in a sinis- 
ter manner, as he -jerked his thumb towards the 
wall of the yard, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Crankey Jem on 
t’other side will tell you if you ask him. They 
would not put us together: no—no,” he added, 
with a species of chuckle ; ‘‘ they know a trick worth 
two of that. We shall both be tried together: 
fifteen years for him—freedom for me! That's the 
way to do it.” 

With these words the Resurrection Man turned 
upon his heels, and walked away to the farther end 
of the yard. 

We shail now take leave of Markham for the 
present : when we again call the reader’s attention to 
his case, we shall find him standing in the dock of 
the Central Criminal Court, to take his trial upon 
the grave accusation of passing forged notes. 








CHUAPTER XXVIII. 
THE DUNGEON. 


Return we now to Bill Bolter, the murderer, who 
had taken refuge in the subterranean hiding-place of 
the Old House in Chick Lane. 

Heavily and wearily did the hours drag along. 
The inmate of that terrible dungeon was enabled to 
mark their lapse by thevdeep-mouthed bell of St. 
Sepulchre’s Church, on Snow Hill, the sound of 
which boomed ominously at regular intervals upon 
hig ear. 

That same bell tolls the death-note of the convict 
on the morning of his execution at the debtor's door 
of Newgate. 

The murderer remembered this, and shuddered. 

A faint—faint light glimmered through the little 
grating at the end of the dungeon; and the man 
kept his eyes fixed upon it so long, that ot length 
his imagination began to conjure up phamtoms to! 
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appal him. That small square aperture became a 
frame in which hideous countenances appeared ; and 
then, one gradually changed into another—horrible 
dissolving views that they were ! 

But chiefly he beheld before him the tall gaunt 
form of his murdered wife—with one eye smashed 
and bleeding in her head :—the other glared fearfully 
upon him, 

This phantasmagoria became at length so fearful 
and go real in appearance, that the murderer turned 
his back towards the little grating through which 
the light struggled into the dungeon ijn two long, 
narrow, and oblique columns. 

But then he imagined that there were-goblins be- 
hind him ; and this ideasoon grew as insupportuble 
as the first ;—so he rose, and groped his way up and 
down that narrow vault—a vault which might be- 
come his tomb! : 

This horrible thought never left his memory. 
Even while he reflected upon other things,—amidst 
the perils which enveloped his career, and the remi- 
niscences of the dread deeds of which he had been 
guilty,—amongst the reasons which he assembled 
together to convince himself that the hideous coun- 
tenances at the grating did not exist in reality, —there 
was that one idea—unmixed—definite—standing 
boldly out from all the rest in his imagination,— 
that he might be left to die of starvation! 

At one time the brain of this wretch was excited 
to such a pitch that he actually caught his head in 
his two hands, and pressed it with all his force— 
to endeavour to crush the horrible visions which 
haunted his imagination. 

Then he endeavoured to hum a tune; but his 
voice seemed to choke him. THe lighted a pipe, and 
sate and smoked; but as the thin blue vapour curled 
upwards, in the faint light of the grating, it assumed 
shapes and forms appalling to behold. Spectres, 
clad in long winding sheets—cold grisly corpses, 
dressed in shrouds, seemed to move_noiselessly 
through the dungeon. 

He laid aside the pipe; and, in a state of mind 
bordering almost upon frenzy, tossed off the brandy 
that had remained in the flask. 

But so full of horrible ideas was his mind at that 
moment, that it appeared to him as if he bad been 
drinking blood ! 

He rose from his seat once more, and groped up 
and down the dungeon, careless of the almost stun- 
ning blows which he gave his head, and the violent 
contusions which his limbs received, against the un- 
even walls. 

Hark! suddenly voices fell upon his ears. 

He listened with mingled fear and joy,—fear of 
being discovered, and joy at the sound of human 
tones in the midst of that subterranean solitude. 

Those voices came from the lower window of the 
dwelling on the other side of the ditch. 

‘* How silent and quiet everything has been lately 
in the old house opposite,”’ said a female. 

‘¢ Last night—or rather early this morning, I 
heard singing there,’’ replied another voice, which 
was evidently that of a young woman. 

Oh! never had the human tones sounded so sweet 
and inusical upon the murderer’s ears before! 

‘‘It is very seldom that any one ever goes into 
that old house now,’’ said the first speaker. 

‘¢ Strange rumours are abroad concerning it: I 
heard that there are subterranean places in which 
men can conceal themselves, and no power on earth 
could find them save those in the secret.”’ 

‘¢ How absurd, I was speaking to the policeman 
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about that very thing a few days ago; and he laughed 
atthe idea. Hesays it isimpossible ; and of course 
be knows best.’’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that. Who knows what 
fearful deeds have those old walls concealed from 
human eye? For my part, I can very well believe 
that there are secret cells and caverns. Who knows 
but that some poor wretch is hiding there this very 
moment ?” ; 

‘‘ Perhaps the man that murdered his wife up in 
Union Court.” 

‘‘ Well—who knows? But at this rate we shall 
never get on with our work.” 

The noise of a window being shut down fell upon 
the murderer’s ears: and he heard no more. 

But he had heard enough! Those girls had spoken 
of him :—they had mentioned him as the man who 
had murdered his wife. 

The assassination, then, was already known: the 
dread deed was bruited abroad :—thousands and 
thousands of tongues had no doubt repeated the tale 
here and there—conveying it hither and thither—far 
and wide ! : 

And throughout the vast metropolis was he 
already spoken of as the man who had murdered his 
wife / ‘ 

And in a few hours more, would millions in all 
parts hear of the man who had murdered his wife ! 


And already were the officers of justice actively | 


in search of the man who had murdersd his wife ! 

Weavily—heavily passed the hours. 

At length the dungeon became pitch dark; and 
then the murderer saw sights more appalling than 
when the faint gleam stole through the grating. 

In due time the sonorous voice of St. Sepulchre 
proclaimed the hour of nine. 

Scarcely had the last stroke of that iron tongue 
died upon the breeze, when a noise at the head of 
the spiral staircase fell upon the murderer’s ears. 
The trap-door was raised, and the well-known voice 
of Dick Flairer was heard. 

‘¢ Well, Bill—alive or dead, eh—old fellow! ”’ 
exclaimed the burglar. 

‘‘ Alive—and that’s all, Dick,’’ answered Bill 
Bolter, ascending the staircase. 

‘‘ My God! how pale you are, Bill,” said Dick, 
the moment the light of the candle fell upon the 
countenance of the murderer, as he emerged from 
the trap-door. 

‘‘ Pale, Dick !’’ ejaculated the wretch, a shudder 
passing over his entire frame; ‘‘ I do not believe I 
can stand a night in that infernal hole.”’ 

‘You must, Bill—you must,” said Flairer: * all 
is discovered up in Union Court there, and the police 
are about in all directions.”’ 

‘* When was it found out? Tell me the particu- 
tars—speak!’’ said the murderer, with frenzied 
impatience. 

‘“Why, it appears that the neighbours heard a 
devil of a noise in your room, but didn’t think no- 
think about it, cos you and Polly used to spar a 
bit now and then. But at Jast the boy—-Harry, I 
mean—went down stairs, and said that his mother 
wouldn’t move, and that his father had gone away. 
So up the neighbours went—and then everything 
was blown. The children was sent to the workus, 
and the coroner held his inquest this afternoon at 
three. Harry was had up before him; and—’' 

‘* And what ?”’ demanded Bolter, hastily. 

‘And, in course,’ added Dick, ‘‘ the Coroner 
got out of the boy all the particklars: so the jury 
teturned a verdict ——’’ 
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‘Of Wilful Murder. eh?” said Bill, sinking his 
voice almost to a whisper. 

‘“* Wilful Murder against William Bolter,’’ an- 
swered Dick, coolly. 

‘‘ That little vagabond Harry ! ’’ cried the criminal 
—his entire countenance distorted with rage; ‘I'll 
be the death on him !”’ ¢ 

‘* There’s no news at all about t’other affair up at 
Clapton, and no stir made in it at all,’’ said Dick. 
after a moment's pause: ‘‘ so that there business is 
all right. But here’s a lot of grub and plenty of 
lush, Bill: that’ll cheer ye, if nothink else will.’’ 

‘¢ Dick !” exclaimed the murderer, “ I cannot go 
back into that hole—TI had rather get nabbed at 
once. The few hours J have already been there 
have nearly drove me mad; and I can’t—I won't 
attempt the night in that infernal cold damp vault. 
I feel as if I was in my coffin.’’ 

‘‘ Well, you know best,”’ said Dick, coolly. ‘A 
hempen neckcloth at Tuck-up fair, and a leap from 
a tree with only one leaf, is what you'll get if you're 
perverse.” 

‘¢ My God—my God!” ejaculated Bolter, wring- 
ing his hands, and throwing glances of extreme 
terror around the room; ‘‘ what am I to do? what 
am I todo? ”’ 

‘* Lie still down below for a few weeks, or go out 
and be scragged,’’ said Dick Flairer, ‘Come, Bill, 
be a man; and don’t take on in this here way. 
Besides, I’m in a hurry, and must be off. I’ve 
brought you enough grub for three days, as I shan’t 
come here too often till the business has blowed 
over a little.” 

Bill Bolter took a long draught from a quart bottle 
of rum which his friend had brought with him; and 
he then left his spirits revive. Horrible as the pros- 
pect of a long sojourn in the dungeon appeared, it 
was still preferable to the fearful doom which must 
inevitably follow his capture; and, accordingly, the 
criminal once more returned to his hiding-place. 

Dick Fiairer promised to return on the third 
evening from that time; and the trap-door again 
closed over the head of the murderer. 

Bolter supped off a portion of the provisions 
which his friend had brought him, and then lay 
down upon the hard stone bench to sleep. A noi- 
some stench entered the dungeon from the Ditch, 
and the rats ran over the person of the inmate of 
that subterranean hole. Repose was impossible: 
the miserable wretch therefore sat up, and began 
to smoke. 

By accident he kicked his leg a little way beneath 
the stone bench: the heel of his boot encountered 
something that yielded to the touch; and a strange 
noise followed. 

That noise was like the rattling of bones ! 

The pipe fell from the man’s grasp; and he him- 
self was stupified with sudden terror. 

At length, exercising immense violence over his 
feelings, he determined to ascertain whether the hor- 
rible suspicions which had entered his mind were 
well-founded or not. 

He thrust his hand beneath the bench, and en- 
countered the mouldering bones of a human skeleton. 

With indescribable feelings of agony and horror be 
threw himself upon the bench—bis hair on end, and 
his heart palpitating violently. 

Heaven only can tell how he passed that long weary 

' night—alone, in the darkness of the dungeon, with 
his own thoughts, the skeleton of some murdered 
victim, and the vermin that infected the subterranean 


_ hole. 
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Ale slept not a wink throughout those live-long 
bours, the lapse of which was proclaimed by the 
eg of Saint Sepulchre’s solemn and deep-toned 
And none who heard the bell during that night ex- 
perienced feelings of such intense anguish and horror as 
the murderer in his lurking-hole. Not even the neigh- 
bouring prison of Newgate, nor the hospital of Saint 
Bartholomew, nor the death-bed of a parent, knew 
mental suffering so terrible as that which wrung the 
heart of this guilty wretch. 


The morning dawned ; and the light returned to- 


the dungeon. 
The clock had just struck eight, and the murderer 


was endeavouring to force a mouthful of food down 
No 10 .—Mysrrerizs or LONDON. 
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his throat, when the voice of a man in the street tell 
upon his ear. He drew close up to the grating, and 
clearly heard the following announcement :— 

“ Here is a full and perfect account of the horrible 
assassination committed by the miscreant William 
Bolter, upon the person of his wife; with a portrait 
of the murderer, and a representation of the room as 
it appeared when the deed was first discovered bya 
neighbour. Only one Penny! The fullest and most 
perfect account—oniy one Penny |" 

A pause ensued, and then the voice, bawling more 
lustily than before, continued thus :— 

“ A full and perfect account of the bloody and crual 
murder in Upper Union Court ; shewing how the aa 
sassin first dashed out one of his victim's eyes, and 
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then fractured her skull upon the floor. Only one 
Penny, together with a true portrait of the murderer, 
for whose apprehension a reward of One Hundred 
Pounds is offered! Only one Penny !"’ 

‘¢ A reward of one hundred pounds!’’ cried an- 
other voice: ‘‘my cye! how I should like to find 
him !’’ 

‘“Wouldn’t I precious soon give him up!’’ cjacu- 
lated a third. 

I wonder whereabouts he is,’’ said a fourth. 
‘No doubt that he hasran away—perhaps to Ame- 
rica—perhaps to France.” 

‘¢That shews how much you know about such 
things,’’ said a fifth speaker. ‘‘It is a very strange 
fact, that murderers always linger near the scene of 
their crime ; they are attracted towards it, seemingly, 
as the moth is to the candle. Now, for my part, 1 
shouldn’t at all wonder if the miscreant was within 
a hundred yards of us at the present moment.” 

“ Only one Penny! The fullest and most perfect 
account of the horrible and bloody murder a 

The itinerant vender of pamphlets passed on, fol- 
lowed by the crowd which his vociferations had c¢l- 
rected ; and his voice soon ceased to break the sete 
of the morning. 

Bolter sank down upon the stone bench, a prey to 
maddening feelings and fearful emotions. { 

A hundred pounds were offered for his captur 
Such a sum might tempt even Dick Flairer or Tgm 
the Cracksman to betray him. 

Instinctively he put his fingers to his neck, 
if the rope were there yet, and he shook 
violently to ascertain if he were hanging on a gibbet, 
or could still control his motion: 














murder,’ and “ portrait of the ass 
in his cars—loud—sonorous-—decp— 
longed echo like that of a bell ! e 

Already were men speculating upon hig where- 
abouts, and anxious for his apprehension—§ome for 


already were the newspapers, the cheap 

the pamphleteers busy with his name. 
None now mentioned him save as the mi§creant 

William Bolter. 


Oh! if he could but escape to some foreigr4 Jand, 
—if he could but avoid the ignominious conseqgences 
of his crime in this,—he would dedicate the re- 
mainder of his days to penitence,—he would toil 
from the dawn of morning till sunsct to obtair. the 
bread of honesty,—he would use every effort, exert 
every uerve to atone for the outrage he had comm {ted 
upbn the laws of society ! 4 

But—no! it was too late. The blood-hound \ of 
the law were already upon his track. 

An hour passed away; and during that interval 
the murderer sought to compose himself by means 
of his pipe and the rum-bottle: but he could not 
oanish the horrible ideas which haunted him. 

Suddenly a strange noise fell upon his ear. 

The blood appeared to run cold to his very heart 
mn a refluent tide; for the steps of many fect, and 
the sounds of many voices, echoed through the old 
use. 

The truth instantly flashed to his mind: the police 
sad entered the premises. 

With hair standing on end, eye-balls glaring, and 
forehead bathed in perspiration, the murderer sate 
motionless upon the cold stone bench—afraid even to 


“Ss 


‘las for 


but several minutes elapsed, aud his ivars in this ze. 
spect were not accomplished. 

At length he heard a sound as of a body falling 
heavily; and then a voice almost close to him fell 
upon his ear. 

The reader will remember that the vault in which 
he was concealed, joincd the cellar from whence 
Walter Sydney had escaped. The officers had en- 
tered that cellar by means of the trap-door in the 
floor of the room immediately above it. Bolter could | 
overhear their entire conversation. ; 

‘* Well; this is a strange crib, this is,’ said one. 
‘‘ Show the bull’s-eye up in that farther corner: 
there may be a door in one of them dark nooks.” 

“Tt will jist end as I said it would,’”? exclaimed 
another: ‘‘the feller wouldn’t be sich a fool as to 
come to a place that’s knowed to the Force as one 
of bad repute.” 

‘‘ I didn’t think, myself, there was much good in 
coming to search this old crib: but the inspector 
said ves, and so we couldn’t say xo.”’ 

‘* Let’s be off: the cold of this infernal den strikes 
to my very bones. But I say—that there shelving 
board that we first lighted on in getting down, isn’t 
made to help people to come here alive.’’ 

“‘Turn the bull’s-eye more on it.” 

‘* Now can you see ?”’ 

‘'Yes—plain enough. It leads to a hole that 
looks on the citch. But the plank is quite old and 
rotten ; so I dare say it was put there for some pur- 
pose or another a long time ago. Pr’aps the thieves 
used to convey their swag through that there hole 
into a boat in the ditch, and ——~” 

‘* No, no,” interrupted the other policeman : ‘it 
wasn’t swag that they tumbled down the plank into 
the Fleet: it was stiff ’uns.”’ 

‘* Very likely. But there can’t be any of that 
kind of work ever going on now: so let’s be off.” 

The murderer in the adjoining vault could hear the 
policemen climb up the plank towards the trap-door ; 
and in a few ninutes profound silence again reigned 
throughout the old house. 

This time he had escaped detection; and yet the 
gearch was keen and penetrating. 

The apparent safety of his retreat restored him to 
something like good spirits; and he began to calcu- 
late the chances which he imagined to exist for and 
against the probability of his escape from the hands 
of justice. 

‘‘ There is but five men in the world as knows of 
this hiding-place,’”’ he said to himself; ‘‘ and them 
is myself, Dick Flaircr, Crankey Jem, the Resurrec- 
tion Man, and Tom the Cracksman. As for me, 
I’m here—that’s one what won’t blab. Dick Flairez 
isn’t likely to sell a pal: Tom the Cracksman I’a 
rely on even if he was onthe rack. Crankey Jem 
is staunch to the backbone ; besides, he’s in the 
Jug: so is the Resurrection Man. They can’t do 
much harm there. I think I’m tolerably safe; and 
frightening myself about ghosts and gob- 





lins 

He was suddenly interrupted by the rattling of 
the bones beneath the stone-bench. He started; 
and a profuse perspiration instantly broke out upon 
his forehead. 

A huge rat had disturbed those relics of mortality ; 
but this little incident tended to hur) the murderer 
back again into all that appalling gloominess of 
thought from which he had for a moment seemed to 


breathe. Every moment he expected to hear the | be escaping. 


trapdoor at the head of the spiral staircase move: 


Time wore on; and heavily and wearily stil’ passed 
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the hours. At length darkness again came down 


upon the earth: the light of the little grating dis- 
appeared; and the vault was once more enveloped 
in the deepest obscurity. 

The murderer ate a mouthful, and then endeavoured 
to compose himself to sleep, for he was worn out 
mentally and bodily. 

The clock of Sain? Sepulchre’s proclaimed the 
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The blow was given with fatal effect: the unfor- 


tunate wretch uttered a horrible cry, and fell at the 


feet of his assassin, stone dead. 

‘* Villain! what have you donc?” ejaculated the 
serjeant who headed the little detachment of police. 

‘¢T’ve drawn the claret of the rascal that nosed 
upon me,’’ returned Bolter doggedly. 

‘‘'You were never more mistaken in your life,”’ 


hour of seven, as he awoke from a short and fever- , said the serjeant. 


ish slumber. 

. He thought he heard a voice calling him in his 
dreams; and when he started up he listened with 
affright. 

‘¢ Bill—are you asleep ?’’ 

It was not, then, a dream: a human voice ad- 
dressed him in reality. 

‘¢ Bill—why don’t you answer ?”’ said the voice. 
‘“« Tt’s only me !”’ 

Bolter suddenly felt relieved of an immense load ; 
it was his friend Dick who was calling him from the 
little trap-door. He instantly hurried up the stair- 
case, and was surprised to find that therc was no 
light in the room. 

‘‘ My dear feller,’’ said Dick, in a hurried tone, 
‘¢T didn’t mean to come back so soon again, but 
me and Tom is a-going to do a little business to- 
gether down Southampton way—someot that he has 
been told of ; and as we may be away a few days, I 
thought I’d better come this evenin’ with a fresh 
supply. Here’s plenty of grub, and rum, and 
bakker.”’ 

‘‘ Well, this is a treat—to hear a friendly voice 
again so soon,” said Bill;—‘‘ but why the devil 
don’t you light the candle ?”’ 

‘*J’m a-going to do it now,’’ returned Dick ; and 
he struck a lucifer-match as hespoke. ‘‘ I thought 
I wouldn’t show a light here sooner than was ne- 
cessary ; and we must not keep it burning too long ; 
cos there may be chinks in them shutters, and I des 
say the blue-bottles is on the scent.”’ 

‘‘ They come and searched the whole place this 
mornin’,’’ said Bill: ‘‘ but they didn’t smell me 
though.”” 

“(Then you’re all safe now, my boy,”’ cried Dick. 
‘‘ Here, look alive—take this basket, and pitch it 
down the stairs: it’s well tied up, and chock full of 
cold meat and bread. Put them two bottles into 
your pocket: there—that’s right. Now—do you 
want anythink else ?’’ 

‘*-Yes—a knife. I was forced to gnaw my-.food 
like a dog for want of one.” 

‘‘ Here you are,’ said Dick; and, taking a knife 
from the secret cupboard between the windows, he 
handed it to his friend. ‘‘ Now are you all right?” 

‘‘ Quite—that is, as right as a feller in my sitiva- 
tion can be. You won’t forget to come——’’ 

Bolter was standing within two or three steps from 
the top of the staircase ; and the greater part of his 
body was consequently above the trap-door. 

He stopped suddenly short in the midst of his in- 
junction to his companion, and staggered in such a 
way that he nearly lost his footing. 

His eye had caught sight of a human countenance 
peering from behind the half-open door of the room. 

‘¢ Damnation !’’ exclaimed the murderer: ‘I’m 
sold at Jast!’’—and, rushing up the steps, he fell 
upon Dick Flairer with the fury of a tiger. 

At the same moment four or five officers darted 


‘‘How—what do you mean? Wasn’t it that 
scoundrel Dick that. chirped against me ?”’ 

‘¢ No—ten thousand times No /’’ cried the officer : 
‘‘it was a prisoner in Newgate who split upon this 
hiding place. Somehow or another he heard of the 
reward offered to take you; and he told the governor 
the whole secrct of the vault. Without knowing 
whether we should find you here or not, we came to 
search it.”’ 

‘¢ Then it was the Resurrection Man who betrayed 
me after all!’’ exclaimed Bolter; and, dashing the 
palms of his two hands violently against his 
temples, he added, in a tone of intense agony, ‘‘ I 
have murdered my best friend—monster, miscreant 
that I am !” 

The policeman speedily fixed a pair of manacles 
about his wrists; and in the course of a quarter of 
an hour he was safely secured in one of the cells at 
the station-house in Smithfield. 

On the following day he was committed to New- 
gate. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE BLACK CHAMBER. 


Once more does the scene change. 

The reader who follows us through t e mazes of 
our narrative, has yet to be introduced to many 
strange places—many hideous haunts of ‘crime, 
abodes of poverty, dens of horror, and lurking- 
holes of perfidy—as well as many seats of wealthy 
voluptuousness and aristocratic dissipation. 

It will be our task to guide those who choose to 
accompany us, to scenes and places whose very ex- 
istence may appear to belong to the regions of 
romance rather than to a city in the midst of civili- 
sation, and whose characteristic features are as yet 
unknown to even those that are the best acquainted 
with the realities of life. 

About a fortnight had elapsed since the events 
related in the preceding chapter. 

In a small, high, well-lighted room five individuals 
were seated at a large round oaken table. One of 
these persgns, who appeared to be the superior. 
was an elderly man with a high forehead, and 
thin white hair falling over the collar of his black 
coat. He was short and rather corpulent: his 
countenance denoted frankness and good-nature; 
but his eyes, which were small, grey, and sparkling, 
had a lurking expression of cunning, only percept- 
ible to the acute observer. The other three indi- 
viduals were young and gentlemanly-looking men, 
neatly dressed, and very deferential in their manners 
towards their superior. 

The door of this room was carefully bolted. At 
one end of the table was a large black tray covereu 
with an »mmense quantity of bread-seals of all sizes, 
Perhaps the reader may recall to mind that, amongst 


into the’ room :—-but they were too late to prevent | the pursuits and amusements ot his school-days, he 


nother dreadful deed of blood. * 
Bolter had planged the knife which he neld in his 
hand. into the heart of Dick Fisirer, the burglar. 


diverted himself with moistening the crumb of bread, 


and kneadmg it with his fingers into a consis 
capahle of taking and retaining an eccnratoimpres. 
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sion of a seal upon a letter. The seals—or rather 
blank bread-stamps—now upon the tray, were of 
this kind, only more carefully manufactured, and 
well consolidated with thick gum-water. 

Close by this tray, in a large wooden bowl were 
wafers of all sizes and colours; and in a box also 
standing on the table, were numbers of wafer-sfamps 
of every dimension used. A second box contained 
thin blades of steel, set fast in delicate ivory han- 
dies, and sharp as razors. A third box was filled 
with sticks of sealing-wax of all colours, and of fo- 
reign as well as British manufacture. A small glass 
retort fixed over a spirit-lamp, was placed near one 
of the young men. A tin-box containing a little 
cushion covered with printer’s red ink in one com- 

artment, and several stamps such as the reader may 

ave seen used in post-offices, in another division, 
lay open near the other articles mentioned. Lastly, 
an immense pile of letters—some sealed, and others 
wafered—stood upon that end of the table at which 
the elderly gentleman was seated. 

The occupations of these five individuals may be 
thus described in a few words. 

The old gentleman took up the letters one by one, 
and bent them open, as it were, in such a way, that 
he could read a portion of their contents when 
they were not folded in such a manner as ef- 
fectually to conceal all the writing. He also ex- 
amined the addresses, and consulted a long paper of 
an official character which lay upon the table at his 
right hand. Some of the letters he threw, after as 
careful a scrutiny as he could devote to them with- 
out actually breaking the seals or wafers, into a large 
wicker basket at his feet. From time to time, how- 
ever, he passed a letter to the young man who sate 
nearest to him. 

If the letters were closed with wax, an impression 
of the seal was immediately taken by means of one 
of the bread stamps. The young man then took the 
letter and held it near the large fire which burnt in 
the grate until the sealing-wax became so softened by 
the heat that the letter could be easily opened with- 
out tearing the paper. The third clerk read it aloud, 
while the fourth took notes of its contents. It was 
then returned to the first young man, who re-sealed 
it by means of the impression taken on the bread 
stamp, and with wax which precisely matched that 
originally used in closing the letter. When this ce- 
remony was performed, the letter was consigned to 
the same basket which contained those that had 
passed unopened through the hands of the Examiner. 

If the letter were fastened with a wafer, the second 
clerk made the water in the little glass retort boil by 
means of the spirit-lamp; and when the vapour 
gushed forth from the tube, the young man held the 
letter te its mouth in such a way that the steam played 
full upon the identical spot where the wafer was 
placed. The wafer thus became moistened in a slight 
degree ; and it was only then necessary to pass one 
of the thin steel blades skilfully beneath the wafer, 
in order ¢> open the letter. The third young man 
then read this epistle, avd ‘he fourth took notes, as 
in the fo:mer instance. The contents being thus 
ascertained, the letter was easily fastened again with 
a very thin wafer of the same colour and size as the 
original ; and if the job were at all clumsily done, the 
tin-box before noticed furnished the means of im- 
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save when the contents of the letters were read ; and 
then, so accustomed were those five individuals to 
hear the revelations of the most strange seerets and 
singular communications, that they seldom appeared 
surprised or amused—shocked or horrified, at any- 
thing whick ‘hose letters mad: known tothem. Their 
task seemed purely of a mechanical kind: indeed, 
automatons could not have shewn less passion or 
excitement. 

Oh! vile— despicable occupation, -— performed, . 
too, by men who went forth, with heads erect and 
confident demeanour, from their atrocious employ- 
ment—after having violated those secrets which are 
deemed most sacred, and broken the seals which 
merchants, lovers, parents, relations, and friends. 
had placed upon their thoughts ! 

Base and diabolical outrage—perpetrated by the 
commands of the Ministers of the Sovereign ! 

Reader, this small, high, well-lighted room, in 
which such infamous scenes took place with doors 
well secured by bolts and bars, was the Black 
Chamber of the General Post-Office, Saint Martin's- 
le- Grand. 

And now, reader, do you ask whether all this be 
true ;—whether, in the very heart of the metropolis 
of the civilized world, such a system and such a den 
of infamy can exist ;—whether, in a word, the means 
of transferring thought at a cheap and rapid rate, 
be really made available to the purposes of govern- 
ment and the ends of party policy? If you ask 
these questions, to each and ail do we confidently 
and boldly answer ‘* YEs.’’ 

The first letter which the Examiner caused to be 
opened on the occasion when we introduce our 
readers to the Black Chamber, was from the State of 
Castelcicala, in Italy, to the representative of that 
Grand-Duchy at the English court. Its contents, 
when translated, ran thus :— 


City of Montoni, Castelcicala. 


‘“‘Tam desired by my Jord the Marquis of Gerrano, his 
Highness’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to inform 
your Excellency that, in consequence of a general amnesty 
just proclaimed by His Serene Highness, and which includes 
all political prisoners and emigrants, passports to return to 
the Grand Duchy of Castelcicala, may be accorded to his 
Highness Alberto Prince of Castelcicala, nephew of his Se- 
rene Highness the Reigning Grand Duke, as well as to all 
other natives of Castelcicala now resident in England, but 
who may be desirous of returning to their own country, 

“‘Thave the honour to renew to your Excellency assur- 
ances of my most perfect consideration. 


“‘Barox RvuFERTO, 
“ Under-Seerctary of State for Foreign Affairs, &c. &c. 


The second letter perused upon this occasion, by 
the inmates of the Black Chamber, was from a fa 
mous London Banker to his father at Manchester :— 


* You will be astounded, my dear father, when your eye 
meets the statement I am now at lengch compelled to make 
to you. The world believes my establishment to be as firmly 
based as the rocks themselves: my credit is unlimited, and 
thousands have confided their funds tomy care. Alas, my 
dear father, I am totally insolvent: the least drain upon the 
bank would plunge me into irredeemable ruin and dishonour. 
1 have, however, an opportunity of retrieving myself, and 
building up my fortunes: a certain government operation is 

roposed to me; and if J can undertake it, my profits will be 
mmense. Fifty thousand pounds are adsolutely necessary 
for my pu es within six days from the present time. Con- 
sider whether you will save your son by making him this 
advance ; or allow him to sink into infamy, disgrace and 
ruin, by withholding it. Whichever way you may determine 
breathe nota word toa soul. ‘The authorities in the Treas 








printing a red stamp upon the back of the letter, in| suty have made all possible inquiries concerning me, and 


such a way that a portion of the circle fell 
over the spot beneath which the wafer was placed. 
These processes were accomplished in total silence, 


Nn eee eter nie enaeseerameaneenisnvntemucaasassuransimssvu.cgwiasasosuisioictiosabimnbiackabincs: 


precisely | , 


believe me to be not only solvent, butimmensely rich. 3 
xpect your answer by return of post. 


“Your affectionate bnt almost heart-broken son, 
. “JAMES TOMLINGON. 
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The writer of this letter flattered himself that the 
government had already made “all possible en- 


of London to his brother Mr. Frederick Stephens 


quiries :"’—he little dreamt that his own epistle was | of Liverpool :— 


to furnish the Treasury, through the medium of the 
Post Office, with the very information which he 
had so fondly deemed unknown to all save himself. 

When the third letter was opened, the clerk whose 
duty it was to read ifflooked at the signature, and, 
addressing himself tothe Examiner, said, ‘* From 
whom, sir, did you anticipate that this letter came?” 

‘“‘From Lord Tremordyn. Isit not directed to 
Lady Tremordyn?” exclaimed the Examiner. 

‘Tt is, sir,’ answered the clerk. “ But it is 
written by that lady’s daughter Cecilia.” 

‘Tam very sorry for that. The Home Office,’ 
said the Examiner, “is particularly anxious to as- 
certain the intention of Lord Tremordyn in certain 
party matters; and it is known,” he added, refer- 
ring to the official paper beside him, “that his lord- 
ship communicates all his political sentiments to 
her ladyship, who is now at Bath.” 

“Then, sir, this letter need not be read *’’ cried 
the clerk interrogatively. 

“Not read, young man!” ejaculated the Exami- 
ner, impatiently. ‘‘ How often am I to tell you that 
every letter which is once opened is to be carefully 
perused? Have we not been able to afford the 
governmentandthe police some very valuable infor- 
mation at different times, by noting the contents of 
letters which we have opened by mistake?” 

‘*Certainly,” added the first clerk. ‘There is 
that decply-planned and well-laid scheme of Ste- 
phens, and his young lady disguised as a man, who 
lives at Upper Clapton, which we discovered by the 
mere accident of opening a wrong letter.” 

“‘I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the clerk whose 
duty it was to read the opistles, and whose apology 
to the Examiner was delivered ina most deferential 
manner, “I will how proceed with the letter of the 
Honourable Miss Cecilia Huntingfield toher mother 
Lady Tremordyn.” 

The young clerk then read as follows:— 


“Oh! my dear mother, how shall I find words to convey 
to you the fearful talo of my disgrace and infamy of which I 
am the unhappy and guilty heroine? A thousand times be- 
fore you left London. I was on the point of throwing myself 
at your feet and confessing all! But, nu—I could not—I 
dared not. And now, my dear parent, I can conccal my 
shame no longer! Oh! how shall I make you comprehend 
me, without pire entrusting this paper with the fearful 
secret? My God! I am almost distracted. Surely you can 
understand my meaning? If not, learn the doleful tidings 
at once, my dearest and most affectionate parent: I am 
ABOUT TO BECOMK a MOTHER! Qh! do not spurn me 
from you—do not curse your child! It has cost me pangs of 
anguish ineffable, and of mefttal agony an idea of which I 
could not convey to you, to rit down and rend your heart 
with this avowa). But 0 heavens! what am Itodo? Con- 
cealment is no longer possible: IN THREE MONTHS MORE I 
SHALL BEAMOTHRR! That villain Harborough—the friend 
of our family, Sir Rupert Harborough,—the man in whom 
my dear father put every confidence,—that wretch has caused. 
my shame! And yet there are times, my dear mother, when 
I foel that I love him;—for he is the father of the child 
which must soon publish my disgrace! And now, my fond 
—counfiding—tendor parent, you knowall. Oh! come tomy 
rescue: adoptsome means to conceal my shame ;—shield me 
from my father’s wrath! I can write no more at prescnt: 
but my mind feels relieved now I have thus opened my 
beart to my mother. 


.“ Your afflicted and almost despairing daughter, 
“ Cxrcrita HUNTINGFIELD.” 


Thus wasa secret involving thehononr of anoble 
family,—asecret compromising the most sacred in- 
terests—revealed to five men at one moment, by 
saeans of the atrocious system pursued in the Black 
Chamber of the General Post Office. 


The fourth letter was from Mr. Robert Stephen 


“My DEAR Broruen, 


“I write you a few hasty instructions, te 
which I solicit your earnest attention. You are well aware 
that the 26th instant is my grand day—the day to which I 
have been so long and so anxiously looking forward. All 
my schemes are so weil organized that detection is impos- 
sible. That fellow Montague gave me a little trouble a 
fortnight or so ago, by suddenly and most unexpectedly de- 
claring that he would not actas the witness of identity; and 
I was actually compelled to give him five hundred pounds to 
silence him. What could have been his motive for shirking 
out of the affair I cannot tell. Be that as it may, I have 
supplied his place with another and better man—a lawyer 
of the name of Mac Chizzle. But now for my instructions, 
The grand blow will be struck soon after mid-day on the 26th 
instant. Immediately it is done I shall give Walter (I al- 
ways speak of HER as a man) the ten thonsand pounds I 
have promised him, and then off to Liverpoal in a post- 
chaise and four. Now, if there be a packet-for America on 
the 27th, secure me a berth; if not, ascertain if there bo a 
vessel sailing for Havre or Bordeaux on that day, and then 
secure me a berth in such ship :—but should there be none 
in this instance also, then obtain a list of all the ships which, 
according to present arrangements, are to leave Liverpool on 
the 27th, with their place of, destination, and all other par- 
ticulars. 

* Burn this letter the moment you have read it: we then 
know that it cannot possibly have told tales. 


“Your affectionate brother, 
* Ropert STEPHEXS.” 


Poor delndod man ! he believed that letters con- 
fided to the General Post Office administration could 
“tellno tales” during their progress from the sender 
to the receiver:—how miserably was he mistaken! 

And here we may observe, that if the system of 
opening lettersat the General Post Office were morely 
adopted for the purpose of discovering criminals and 
preventing crime, we should still deprecate the pro- 
ceeding, although our objections would lose much 
of their point in consideration of the motive; but 
when we find—and know it to bea fact—that the 
secrets of correspondence are flagrantly violated for 
political and other purposes, we raiso our voice ta 
denounce so atrocious a system, and to excite the 
indignation of the country against the men who 
can countenance or avail themselves of it! 

Numerous other letters were read upon the occa: 
sion referred to in this chapter; and their contents 
carefully noted down. The whole ccremony was 
conducted with so much regularity and method, that 
it proceeded with amazing despatch; and the re- 
fastening of the letters was managed with such skill 
that in few, if any instances, were the slightest 
traces left to excite suspicion of the process to 
which those epistles had been subjected. 

It was horrible to see that old man forgetting the 
respectability of his years, and those four young 
ones laying aside the fine feelings which ought to 
have animated their bosoms,—it was horrible to 
see them earnestly, systematically, and skilfully de- 
voting themselves to an avocation the most disgrace- 
ful, soul-debasing, and morally execrable! 

When the ceremony of opening, reading, and re- 
sealing the letters was concluded, one of the clerks 
conveyed the basket containing them to that de- 
partment of the establishment where they were to 
undergo the process of sorting and sub-sorting for de- 
spatch by the evening mails ;and the Examiner then 
proceeded to make his reports to the various offices 
of the government. The notes of the despatch from 
Castelcicala were forwarded to the foreign secretary: 
the contents of the banker's letter to his father were 
copied and sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 


| the particulars of Miss Cecilia Huntingfield’s affect- 
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ing epistle to her mother were ontered in @ private 
book in case they should be required at a future day ; 
—and an exact copy of Robert Stephens’ letter to 
his brother was forwarded to the Sulicilor of the 
Bank of England. 








CHAPTER XXX. 
fie 26TH OF NOVEMBER 


enetrated 


As soon as the first gleam of morning pe 
ila near 


through the curtains of the boudoir in the 
Upper Clapton, Walter leapt from her couch. 


Conflictng foelings of Joy and sorrow filled her 
bosom. The day—the happy day had at length ar- 
rived, when, according to the promise of the man 
on whom she looked as her benefactor, and grand 
event was to be accomplished, which would release 
her from the detestable disguise which she had now 
wuintained for a period of nearly five years, The 
era had come when she was again to appear in the 

arb that suited alike her charms and her inclinations. 
‘his circunstance inspired her with the most heart- 
felt happiness. 

Bat, on the other hand, she loved—tenderly loved 
one who had meditated against her an outrage of a 
inost. infamous description. Instead of hailing her 
approaching return to her female attire as the signal 
for the consummation of the fond hopes in which she 
had a few weeks before indulged,—hopes which pic- 
tured her imagination delicious scencs of matri- 
monial bliss in the society of George Montarue,— 
she was compelled to separate the dream of felicity 
from the fact of her emancipation from a thraldom 
“epulsive to her delicacy and her tustes. 


It was, therefore, with mingled feclings of happi- 
hess and melancholy, that she commenced her usual 
tuilette—that mnasculine toilette which she was that 
day to weur for the last time. 

“You ought to be in good spirits this morning, 
my dearest mistress,” said Louisa, as she eutered 
the room: “the period so anxiously looked forward 
to by yon has at length arrived.” 

“And to-morrow—to-morrow,” exclaimed Wal- 
ter, her hazel eyes lighting up with a brilliant ex- 
pression of joy, “you, my excellent Louisa, will as- 
sist ine to adorn myself with that garb which I have 
nevlected 80 of late !” 


‘shall be happy both for your sake and mine,” 
returned Louisa, who was indeed deeply attached to 
her mistress; ‘and when I see you recovering all 
your usual spirits, in a foreign land——” 

“In Switzerland,” hastily interrupted Walter ; 
in Switzerland—whither you will accompany me, 
my good sud faithful Lonisa; and to, which delight- 
ful country we will proceed without delay! ‘There 
indeed 1 shall be happy—and, 1 hope, contented !” 

“Mr. Stephen is to be here at ten, is he not?” 
said Louisa, after a short pause. 

“t At ten precisely; and we then repair forthwith 
to the West ind of the town, where certain prelimi- 
aries are requisite, previously to receiving an im- 
“mense sum of money which will be paid over to us 
ut the Bank of England. This much Mr. Stephens 
told me yesterday. He had never communicated so 
inuch betore.”’ 

“And this very afternoon it is your determina- 
tion to leave London?” said Louisa 


T ain now resolved upon that step,” replied 
the Jady. “You alone shall accompany me: Mr. 
Stephens has premised to provide for the groom and 
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the old cook. ‘Therefore, while I am absent thy 
morning about the momentous business the reg. 
nature of which, by-the-bye, has yet to bo explained 
tome you will make all the preparations that may 
be necessary for our journey.” 


This conversation took place while Louisa hastily 
lighted the fire in the boudoir. eIn a few minutes the 
ie sent up a cheering and grateful heat; and the 

ames roared up the chimney. The lady, with an 
elegant dressing-gown folded loosely around her, 
and her delicate white feet thrust into red morocco 
eee threw herself into her luxyrious easy-chair, 
while Louisa hastened to serve up breakfast upon a 
little rose-wood table, covered with a napkin as white 
as snow. But the meal passed aver almost un- 
touched: the lady’s heart was to full of hope and 
tender melancholy to allow her to experience the 
least appetite. 


The mysterious toilette was completed : and Walter 
descended to the parlour, attired in masculine gare 
ments for the last time! ; 


At ten o’clock precisely Mr. Stephons arrived. He 
was dressed with peculiar neatness and care; but his 
countenance was very pale, and his eyes vibrated ina 
restless manner in their sockets. He, however, 
assumed a bold composure; and thus the profonnd 
anxiety to which he was at that moment a prey, was 
unnoticed by Walter Sydney. 


They seated themselves upon tho sofa, and looked 
at each other for an instant without speaking. ‘Those 
glances ou either side expressed, in the ardent lang- 
uage of the cye, the words—“ This is the day!” 


“Walter,” said Mr. Stephens, at length breaking 
the silence which had prevailed, ‘ your conduct to-day 
inust crown wy designs with glorious success, ot in- 
volve me in irretrievable ruin.” 


“You may rely with confidence upon my discretion 
and prudence,” answered Walter. “ Command me in 
all respects—consistently with honour.” 


“TIonour!” exclaimed Stephens impatiently : 
“why do you for ever mention that unmeaning 
word? J/onour is a conventional tcrm, and is often 
used in a manner inconsistently with common sense 
and sound judgment. Honour is all very well when 
it is brought in contact with honour only; but when 
it has to oppose fraud and deccit, it must succumb 
if it trust solely to its own force. The most honest 
lawyer sets chichanery and quibble to work, to coun- 
teract the chichanery and quibble of his pettifogg- 
ing opponent: the politician calls the machinery of 
intrigue into play, in order to fight his foeman with 
tliat foeinan’s own weapon :—if the French employ 
the aid of riflemen concealed in the thicket while the 
fair fight takes place upon the plain, tho English 
must do the same.” 


“T certainly comprehend the necessity of frequently 
fighting 4 man with his own weapons,” said Walter ; 
“but Ido not see to what point in our affairs your 
reusoning tends.” 


“Suppose, Walter,” resumed Stephens, speaking 
very carnestly, and emphatically accentuating every 
syllable, ‘Suppose that you had a friend who was 
entitled to certain rights which were witheld from. 
him by means of some detestable quibble and low 
chicanery ; suppose that by stating that your friend's 
name was George insteud of William, for instance, 
you could put him in possession of what is justly 
and legitimately his due, but which, remember, ig 
shamefully and most dishoncstly kept away from 
hin ;—in this case, should you hesitate to declare that 
his name was George, and not William +” 

ad 
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“¢T think that I should be inclined to make the 
statement, to serve the cause of justice and to render 
a friend a signal scrvice,’’ answered Sydney, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

**T could not have expected a different reply,’ 
exclaimed Stephens, a gleam of joy animating his 
pale countenance : ‘‘ and you would do so with legs 
femerse when you found that you were transferring 
property from one individual who could well spare 
what he was never justly entitled to, to a person who 
would starve without the restoration of his legiti- 
mate rights.’ 

“Qh! certainly,” said Walter; and this time the 
reply was given without an instant’s meditation. 

‘‘Then,’’ continued Stephens, more and more 
satisfied with the influence of his sophistry, ‘‘ you 
would in such a case eschew those maudlin and 
mawkish ideas of honour, which arbitrarily exact that 
a falsehood must never be told for a good purpose, 
and that illegitimate means must never—never be 
adopted to work out virtuous and profitable ends ?”’ 

‘“My conduct in assuming this disguise,” re- 
‘urned Sydney, with a smile and a blush, “ has 
proved to you, | should imagine, that I should not 
hesitate to make use of a deceit comparatively inno- 
cent, with a view to oppose fraud and ensure per- 
manent benefit to my friend and myself.”’ 

‘*Oh! Walter, yon should have been a man in 
person as well ay in mind!’ cried Stephens, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ Now I have no fears of the result of 
my plans ; and before sun-set you shall be worth 
‘en thousand pounds !” 

‘¢ Ten thousand pounds !” repeated Walter, me- 
chanically, ‘4 How much can be done with such a 
sum as that !’’ 

‘‘ You expressed a wish to leave this country, and 
visit the south of Europe,” said Stephens: ‘ you 
will have ample means to gratify all your tastes, and 
administer to all your inclinations. Only conceive a 
beautiful little cottage on the shore of the lake of 
Brienz—that pearl of the Oberland; the fair boat- 
women—the daughters of Switzerland—passing in 
their little shallops beneath your windows, and sing- 
ing their national songs, fullof charming tenderness, 
while the soft music mingles with the murmuring 
waves and the sounds of the oars !” 

‘* Ob! what an enchanting picture!’ cried Wal- 
ter. ‘* And have you ever seen such as this ?” 

‘* T have; and I feel convinced thut the existence 
I recommend is the one which will best suit you. 
To-day,’’ continued Stephens, watching his com- 
panion’s countenance with a little anxiety, ‘“ shall 
you recover your rights ;—to-day shall you oppose 
the innocent deceit to the cnormous fraud ;—to-day 
shall you do for yourself what you ere now stated 
you would do for a friend /’’ 

‘* If you have drawn my own casein putting those 
queries to me,—if immense advantages will be de- 
rived from my behaviour in this affair,—if I am 
roerely wresting from the hands of base cupidity 
that which is justly mine own,—and if the enemy 
whom we oppose ca@ well afford to restore to me the 
means of subsistence, and thus render me independ- 
ent for the remainder of my days,—oh ! how can I 
hesitate for a moment? how can I refuse to entrust 
myself wholely and solely—blindly and confidently 
—~in your hands,—you who have done so much for 
me, and who have taught me to respect, honour, and 
obey you ?”’ 

The lady uttered these words with a species of 
electric enthusiasm, while her eyes brightened, and 
ber cheeks were suffused with the purple glow of 
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animation. The specious arguments and the glowing 
description of Swiss life, brought forward by Ste. 
phens with admirable dexterity, awakened all the 
ardour of an impassioned soul; and the bosom of 
that beauteous creature palpitated with hope, with, 
joy, and with excitement, as she gazed upon the 
future through the mirror presented by Stephens to 
her view. 

She was now exactly in a frame of mind suited to 
his purpose. Without allowing her ardour time to 
abate, and while she was animated by the delicion. 
aspirations which he had conjured up, as it were by 
an enchanter’s spell, in her breast, he took her by 
the hand, and led her up to the mantelpiece; then, 
pointing to the portrait of her brother, he said in a 
sow, hurried, and yet solemn tone,—“ The fortune 
which must be wrested from the grasp of cupidity 
this day, would have belonged to your brother; and 
no power on earth could have deprived hin of it s 
for, had he lived, he would yesterday have attained 
his twenty-first year! His death is unknown to him 
who holds this money: but, by a miserable legal 
technicality, you—you, his sister, and in justice his 
heiress—you would be deprived of that fortune by 
the man who now grasps it, and who would chuckle 
at any plan which made it his own. Now do you 
comprehend me? You have but to say that your 
name is Walter, instead of Eliza,—and you will re- 
cover your just rights, defeat the wretched chicanery 
of the law, and enter into possession of those re- 
sources which helong to you in the eyes of God, bu 
which, if you shrink, will be for ever alienated fren 
you and yours!’ 

‘‘ In one word,” said the lady, “I am to per 
sonate my brother ?” 

‘Precisely! Do you hesitate?” demandea 
Stephens: ‘‘ will you allow the property of your 
family to pass into the hands of a stranger, who pos 
sesses not the remotest right to its enjoyment? or 
will you by one bold effort—an effort that cannot 
fail—direct that fortune into its just, its proper, and 
its legitimat2 channel ?’’ 

‘‘The temptation is great,” said the lady, ear- 
nestly contemplating the portrait of her brother ; 
‘*but the danger—the danger ?’’ she added hastily 
‘‘ what would be the result if we were detected ?” 

‘* Nothing—nothing, save the total loss of the en 
tire fortune,” answered Stephens: ‘and, therefore, 
you perceive, that want of nerve—hesitation—awk- 
wardness——blushes—confusion on your part, would 
ruin all. Be firm—be collected—be calm and reso- 
lute—and our plans must be crowned with unequivo- 
cal success !” 

“Oh! if I proceed farther, I will pass through 
the ordeal with ease and safety,” exclaimed the lady: 
‘‘f can nerve my mind to encounter any danger, 
when it is well defined, and I know its extent ;—it 
is only when it is vague, uncertain, and indistinct, 
that I shrink from meeting it. Yes,” she conti- 
nued, after a few moments’ reflection, ‘I will fol- 
low your counsel in all respects : you do know—you 
must know how much we risk, and how far we com- 
promise ourselves ;—and when I see you ready to 
urge on this matter to the end, how can I fear to 
accumpany you? Yes,” she added, after *another 
pause, much longer than the preceding one,‘ I 
will be Walter Sydney throughout this day at least !”” 

‘‘ My dear friend,” ejaculated Stephens, in 2 
transport of joy, ‘‘ you act in a manner worthy et 
your noble-hearted brother, I see—he smiles upou 
vou even in his picture-frame.” 

* 6¢] will retrieve from the hands of strangers that 
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which is thine, dear brother,’’ said the lady, address- 
ing herself to the portrait as if it could hear the 
words which she pronounced with a melancholy 
Solemnity: then, turning towards Stephens, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ But you must acquaint me with the 
eeremonies we have to fulfil, and the duties which I 
shall have to perform, in order to accomplish the 
desired uim.”’ 

“I need not instruct you now,’’ returned Ste- 
phens: ‘the forms are nothing, and explain them- 
welves,as it were ;—a few papers to sign at a certain 
person's house in Grosvenor Square — then a 
ride to the Bank—and all is over. But we must 
now take our departure: the hackney-coach that 
brought us hither is waiting to convey us to the 
West End.” 

Stephens and Sydney issued from the house to- 
gether. The former gave ccrtam directions to the 
coachman; and they then commenced their memor- 
able journey. 

Mr. Stephens did not allow his companion a 
single moment for calm and dispassionate reflection. 
He continued to expatiate upon the happiness which 
was within her reach amidst the rural scenery of 
Switzerland he conjured up before her mental 
vision the most ravishing and delightful pictures of 
domestic tranquillity, so congenial to her tastes :— 
ne fed her imagination with all those fairy visions 
which were salculated to attract and dazzle a mind 
tinged with a romantic shade ;—and then he skilfully 
introduced those specious arguments which blinded 
her as to the real nature of the deceit in which she 
was sO prominent an agent. He thus sustained an 
urtificial state of excitement, bordering upon enthu- 
siasm, in the bosom of that confiding and generous- 
hearted woman; and not for one moment during 
that long ride, did she repent of the step she had 
taken. In fact, such an influence did the reasoning 
of Stephens exercise upon her mind, that she ceased 
tothink of the possibility of either incurring danger 
or doing wrong ;—she knew not how serious might 
be the consequences of detection ;—she believed that 
she was combating the chicanery of the law with a 
similar weapon, the use of which was justified and 
rendered legitimate by the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. 

The hackney-coach proceeded by way of the New 
Road, and stopped to take up Mr. Mac Chizzle at 
his residence near Saint Pancras New Church. The 
vehicle then proceeded to Grosvenor Square, where 
it stopped opposite one of those princely dwellings 
whose dingy exteriors afford to the eye uf the foreigner 
tccustomed tu the gorgeous edifices of continental 
cities, but little promise of the wealth, grandeur, and 
magnificence which exist within. 

The door was opened by a footman in splendid 
livery. 

This domestic immediately recognised Mr. Ste- 
vhens, and said, ‘‘ His lordship expects you, sir.” 

The three visitors alighted from the coach: and 
as Stephens walked with the disguised lady into the 
hell of the mansion, he said in a hurried whisper, 
‘‘ Courage, my dear Walter: you are now about to 
oppge in the presence of the Earl of Warrington !”’ 

eservant led the way up a wide staircasc, and 
conducted the visitors into a library fitted up in the 
most luxurious and costly manner. Cases fill d with 
magnificently bound volumes, statues of exquisite 
sculpture, and pictures of eminent artists, denoted 
lbe taste of the uristocratio possessor of that lordly 
mansion. 
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Two individuals were scated at a table covered 
with papers and legal documents. One was a fine, 
tall, middle-aged man, with a noble and handsome 
countenance, polished manners, and most kind and 
affable address :—the other was an old gentlemaa 
with a bald head, sharp featuxes, and constant smile 
upon his lips when he addressed the personage ju# 
described. 

The first was the Earl of Warrington; the other 
was his solicitor, Mr. Pakenham. 


The Earl rose and greeted Mr. Stephens cor. 
dially ; then, turning towards Walter, he shook her 
kindly by the hand, and said, ‘‘] need not ask if 
you are the young gentleman to whom I am to be 
introduced as Mr. Walter Sydney.”’ 

‘‘This is my ward, your lordship,”’ said Mr. 
Stephens, smiling. ‘‘ I think it is scarcely necessary 
to call your lordship’s attention to the striking re- 
semblance which he bears to his lamented father.”’ 

‘'Yes—it would be impossible to mistake him,”’ 
said his lordship hastily, while a cloud passed over 
his brow. ‘‘ But sit down—pray sit down; and wa 
will proceed to business. I presume that gentle- 
man is your professional adviser ? ’’ 

‘‘Mr. Mac Chizzle,’’ observed Stephens, intro- 
ducing the lawyer. ‘‘ Mr. Pakenham, I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you before,’ he added, ad- 
dressing the nobleman’s attorney with a placid smile. 

Mr. Pakenham acknowledged the salutation with 
a bow; and his eye wandered for a moment, with 
some surprise, towards Mac Chizzle,—as much as to 
say, ‘‘ lam astonished to see a person like you em- 
ployed in so important an affair.’’ 

When every one was seated, the Earl of Warring- 
ton referred to some papers placed before him, and 
said, ‘‘ The object of this meeting is known to every 
one present. The duty that devolves upon me is to 
transfer to Walter Sydney, the only son and heir of 
the late Stanford Sydney, upon being satisfied with 
respect to the identity of the claimant, the sum of 
forty-one thousand pounds now invested in certain 
stocks in the Bank of England.’’ 

‘‘ It is needless, I presume,” said Mr. Pakenham, 
‘‘to enter into the particulars of this inheritance, 
We on our side admit our liability to pay the amount 
specified by his lordship, to the proper claimant.” 

‘‘ Quite satisfactory,’? observed Mac Chizzle, to 
whom these observations were addressed. 

‘The proofs of identity are, then, all that your 
lordship now requires ?”’ said Mr. Stephens. 

‘‘And I only require them asa mere matter of 
necessary form and ceremony, Mr. Stephens,’’ re- 
turned the Earl of Warrington. ‘I am well aware 
of your acquaintance with the late Mrs. Sydney, 
and of the fact that the deceased lady left her chil. 
dren to your care.’’ 

‘‘ My lord, here are the various certificates,”’ said 
Stephens, placing a small packet of papers before 
the Earl. ‘‘ In the first instance you have the mar. 
riage certificate of Stanford Sydney and Letitia Har. 
dinge, the natural daughter of the late Earl of War. 
rington, your lordship’s uncle." 

‘* Well—well,’”’ exclaimed the nobleman, some- 
what impatiently, as if he were anxious to get rid as 
soon as possible of a business by no means pleasant 
to him. ‘ That certificate is beyond all dispute.” 

‘* Here,”’ continued Stephens, “is the certificate 
of the birth of Eliza Sydney, born October 12th, 
1810; and here is the certificate of her death, which 
took place on the l4.h of February, 1831,’ 

** This certificate is not necessary,” observed Mr. 
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Pakenham: “as in no case, under the provisions of 
these deeds,’’ he added, pointing to a pile of docu- 
ments before him, ‘‘ could that young lady have in- 
atituted even a shadow of a claim to this moncy.’’ 

‘* We had better possess one deed too many, than 
one too few,”’ said Mr. Stephens, with another 
bland smile, 

Oh! certainly,” exclaimed the Earl, ‘And 
this precaution shows the exact condition of the late 
Mr. Stanford Sydney’s family. The daughter is 
nd more: the son lives, and is present.”’ 
ccc, Here, then, my lord,” continued Stephens, 

is the certificate of the birth of Walter Syduey, 
on the bth day of November, 1814.” 
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The nobleman examined this document with far 
more attontion than he had devoted to either of the 
former. He then handed it to Mr. Pakenham, who 
also scrutinized it narrowly. 

‘* It is quite correct, my Lord,” said this gentle- 
ag ‘* We now require two witnesses as to iden- 

1 y.” ; 

** T presume his Lordship will receive me as one,” 
observed Mr. Stephens, ‘‘ considering my intimate 
acquaintance with all—”’ 

: Rts certainly—certainly,”’ interrupted the Earl 
astily. pe tats 

ze nd Mr. Mac Chizzle will tender his evidence 
in the other instance,”’ said Stephens, 
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= I have known this young gentleman for the | lawyer’s hand, applied the signature of Walter 
fast.six years,” exclaimed Mac Chizzle, pointing | Sydney to the documcut. It was next witnessec 


towards Walter, ‘‘apd I knew his mother also.”’ 

‘‘Is your Lordship satisfied f"’ enquired Mr. 
Pakenham, after a short pause. 

“Perfectly,”” answered the nobleman, without 
hesitation. “I am, however, in your hands.” 

‘Oh ! as for me,” returned Mr. Pakenham, ‘1 
have no objection to offer. Your Lordship is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Stephens.” 

‘“Yes—yes,” again interrupted the Earl] ; “ I 
nave known Mr. Stephens for some years—_and I 
know him to be a man of honour.* 

‘‘Then there is nothing more to be said,” ob- 
served Pakenham. 

‘¢ No—nothing,” added Mac Chizgle; “but to 
complete the business.” 

‘+ | will now read the release,” said Mr. Paken- 
ham. 

The solicitor settled himself in a comfortable 
manner in his chair, and taking up a deed con- 
sisting of several folios, proceeded to make his 
hearers as much acquainted with its contents as the 


» multifarious redundancies of law terms would 


allow. 

The disguised Jady had now time for reflection. 
She had been more or less prepared for the assertion 
of Mr. Stephens that Eliza Sydney was dead, and 
that Walter was living :--but the bare-faced false - 
hood uttered by Mac Chigzle (who, so far from 
aaving been acquainted with her for years, had 
never seen her until that morning), shocked and 
astounded her, She had also just learnt for the 
first time, that her late mother was the natural 
daughter of an Earl; and she perceived that she 
herself could claim a distant kinship with the 
nobleman in whose presence she then was. This 
circumstance inspired her with feelings in his 
favour, which were enhanced by the urbanity of his 
manners, and the readiness with which he admitted 
all the proofs submitted to him by Mr. Stephens. 
She had expected, from the arguments used by this 
gentleman to convince her that she should not 
hesitate to fight the law with its own weapons, &c., 
that every obstacle would be thrown in the way of 
her claims by him on whom they were to be made; 
-——aml she was astonished when she compared all 
the specious representations of Stephens with the 
readiness, good-wili, and alacrity manifested by 
the Karl in yielding up an enormous sum of money. 
Now also, for the first time, it struck her as remark- 
able that Stephens had promised her ten thousand 
pounds only—a fourth part of that amount to 
which, according to his own showing, she alone 
was justly entitled. 

All these reflections passed rapidly through her 
mind while the lawyer was reading the deed of 
release, not one word of which was attended to by 
her. She suddenly felt as if her eyes were opened 
to a fearful conspiracy, in which she was playing 
a conspicuous part :—she trembled, as if she were 
standing upon the edge of a precipice ;—and yet 
she knew not howto act. She was bewildered : but 
the uppermost idea in her mind was that she had 
gone too far to retreat, 

This was the impression that ruled her thoughts 
at the precise moment when Mr. Pakenham brought 
the reading of the long wearisome document to a 
‘termination. The buzzing, droning noise which 
nad filled her ears for upwards of twenty minutes, 
suddenly ceased ;—and she heard a voice say in a 
kind tone. * Will you now please to sign this?” 

She started—but immediately recovered her 


sresence of mind, and, taking the pen from the 


by Pakenham, Stephens, and Mac Chizzle, and 
handed to the Earl. 


The nobleman then took several papers—familias 


to all those who have ever possessed Bank Stock— 
from an iron safe in one cor‘.er of the library, and 
handing them to the disguised lady, said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Walter Sydney, 1 have much pleasure in putting 
you in possession of this fortune ; and I can assure 
you that my best—my very best wishes for your 
health and prosperity, accompany the transfer.” 

Walter received the documents mechanically 
as it were, anc. t:turmured a few words of thanks 
and gratitude. 

Perhaps, Mr. Stephens,” said the Earl, when 
the ceremomy was thus completed, ‘‘ you and 
your friends will do me the honour to accept of a 
slight refreshm nt in an adjoining room. You 
will excuse my absence; but [ have a few matters 
of pressing importance to transact with my solici- 
tor, and whioh cannot possibly be postponed. You 
must accept this as my apology; and believe in 
my regret that I cannot keep you company.” 

The Earl shook hands with both Stephens and 
Sydney, and bowed to Mac Chizzle. ‘These three 
individuals then withdrew. © 

An elegant collation was prepared for them in 
another apartment; but Mac Chizzle was the 
only one who seemed inclined to pay his respects 
toit. Walter, however, gladly swallowed a glass 
of wine; for she felt exhausted with the excite- 

-ment she had passed through, Stephens was toc 
highly elated either to eat or drink, and too anx 
ious to complete the business in the City, to allow 
Mac Chizzle to waste much time over the delicacies 
of which the collation consisted. ; 

They were, therefore, all three soon on their 
way to the Bank of England. 

‘* Well, I think we managed the job very cor- 
rectly,” said Mac Chizzle. 

as ivery thing passed off precisely as I bad an- 
ticipated,’’ observed Mr. Stephens. ‘* But you, 
Walter—you are serious.”’ 

‘* IT do not look upon the transaction in the same 
light us I did a couple of hours since,’’ answered 
she coldly. 

‘‘ Ah! my dear friend,” cried Stephens, ‘‘ you 
are deceived by the apparent urbanity of that no- 
bleman, and the mildness of his solicitor. They 
assumed that appearance because there was no help 
for them ;—they had no good to gain by throwing 
obstacles in our way.” 

** But the certificate of my death was a forgery,” 
said Walter, bitterly. ~ 

‘* A necessary alteration of names—without 
which the accomplishment of our plan would have 
been impossible,’ answered Stephens, ‘ But let 
me ease your mind in one respect, my dear Walter. 
That nobleman is a relation of yours—and yet 
until this day his name has never been mentioned 
to you. And why P Because he visits upon you the 
hatred which he entertained for your deceased mo- 
ther! Did you not observe that he interrupted me 
when I spoke of her? did you not notice that he 
touched with extreme aversion upon the topics con- 
nected with your revered parents P”” 

‘“* ] did !—I did!” exclaimed Walter. 

‘“* He hates you !—he detests you !'’ continuea 
Stephens, emphatically ; ‘‘ and he will not coun- 
tenance any claim which you might adyance to- 
wards kinshipwith him. His duties asa nobleman 
and a gentleman dictated the outward civility with 
which he treated you ; 6ut his heart gave no she 
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to the words of congratulation which issued from 
his lips.” : 
TI believe you—I know that you are speaking 
the truth,” cried Walter. ‘‘ Pardon me, if fora 
moment I ceased to look upon you as a friend.”’ 
Stephens pressed the hand of the too-confiding 
being, over whom his dangerous eloquence and 
subtle reasoning possessed an influence so omnipo- 
tent for purposes of evil; and he then again 
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| apon the commercial world, and has devoted him- 
self more energetically to protect the interests of 
the trading community, than any other alderman. 
| Unlike the generality of the city magistrates, who 
| are coarse, vulgar, ignorant, and narrow-minded 
‘men, Sir Peter Laurie is possessed of a high range 
'of intellect, and is an enlightened, an agreeable. 
{ and a polished gentleman. 
It was about three o’clock in the afternoon, when 








launched out into glowing descriptions of the’) Stephens, Mac Chizzle, and Sydney were placed 


sources and means of happiness within her reach, 
This reasoning, aided by the hope that in a few 
hours she should be enabled to quit London for 
ever, restored the lady’s disposition to that same 


easy and pliant state, to which Stephens had ; 


devoted nearly five years to model it. 

At length the hackney-coach stopped at the 
Bank of England. Stephens hurried to the 
rotunda to obtain the assistance of a stock-broker, 
for the purpose of transferring and selling out the 
immense sum which now appeared within his 
reach, and to obtain which he had devoted his 


{ time, his money, and his tranquillity ! 


Walter and the lawyer awaited his return 
beneath the porch of the entrance. After the 
lapse of a few moments he appeared, accompanied 
by a broker of his acquaintance. They Rien all 
four proceeded together to the office where the 
business was to be transacted. 

The broker-explained the affair to a clerk, and 
the clerk, after consulting a huge volume, received 
the documents which Lord Warrington had handed 
over to Sydney. Having compared those papers 
with the entries in the book, the clerk made a sign 
to three men who were lounging at the upper end 
of the office, near the stove, and who had the ap- 
pearance of messengers, or porters. 

These men moved hastily forward, and advanced 


up to Stephens, MacChizzle, and Walter Sydney. |. 


A deadly pallor spread over the countenance 
af Stephens ; Mac Chizzle appeared alarmed ; but 
Walter remained still unsuspicious of danger. 

‘* Those are the persons,”’ said the clerk, signi- 
ficantly, as he pointed to the three conspirators, 
to whom he observed, almost in the same breath, 
‘‘ Your plans are detected—these men are officers !”” 

** Officers!" ejuculated Sydney ; “‘ what does 
this mean ?” 

‘* We are here to apprehend you, ’ answered the 
foremost of these functionaries. ‘ Resistance will 
be vain: there are others outside in readiness.” 

Merciful heavens!” cried Walter, joining her 
hands in agony: “Oh! Stephens, to what have 
you brought me!’ 

That unhappy man hung down his head, and 
made no reply. He felt crushed by this unexpected 
blow, which came upon him at the very instant 
when the object of his dearest hopes seemed within 
his reach. 

As for Mac Chizzle, he resigned himself with 
do ped eee to his fate. 

é Officers and their prisoners now ede 
the Mansion House, 4 Meet ia 
the stock-broker, 

, Sydney—a prey to the, most dreadful apprehen- 
sions and painful remorse—was compelled to Jean 
for support upon the arm of the officer who had 
charge of her. 

Sir Peter Laurie sat for the Lord Mayor. 

e worthy knight is the terror of all swindlers, 
mock companies, and bubble firms existing in the 
City of London : wherever there is fraud, within 
the jurisdiction of the civic authorities, he is cer- 
tain to root it cut. He has conferred more herefit 


accompanied by the clerk and | 


in the dock of the Mansion House Police-office. 

The solicitor of the Bank of England attended 
for the prosecution. 

““ With what do you charge these prisoners ?” 
demanded the magistrate. 

“ With conspiring to obtain the sum of forty- 
one thousand pounds from the hands of the Kar! 
of Warrington, and the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England.” 

‘‘ Is his lordship present ?”’ 

** Your worship, he is, at this moment, unaware 
of the diabolical fraud that has been contemplated, 
and in part perpetrated upon him. He has given 
up to the prisoners certain documents, which con- 
stituted their authority for transferring and selling 
out the sum 1 have mentioned. By certain means 
the intentions of the prisoners were discovered 
some time ago; and secret information was given 
to the Bank directors upon the oe pe The direc- 
tors were not, however, permitted to communicate 
with the Earl of Warrington, under penalty of 
receiving no farther information from the quartea 
whence the original warning emanated. Under al} 
circumstances, I shall content myself with stating 
suffic'ent to support the charge to-day, so that 
your worship may remand the prisoners until a 
period when the attendance of the Marl of War- 
rington can be procured.” 

‘* State your case.” 

“] charge this prisoner,” said the solicitor, 
pointing towards Sydney, ‘‘ with endeavouring tc 
obtain the sum of forty-one thousand’ pounds from 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of Enz- 
land, under pretence of being one Walter Sydnev, 
a man—whereas the prisuner’s name is Eliza 
Sydney, and she is a woman!’ ve 

An immense sensation prevailed in the Justice- 
room at this announcement. 

The disguised lady moaned audibly, and leant 
against the bar of the dock for support. 

“ And 1 charge the other prisoners, Robert 
Stephens and Hugh Mac Chizzle, with aiding and 
abetting in the crime,” added the solicitor, after 
a‘pause, : 

The unhappy lady, yielding to emotions and 
feelings which she was now no jonger able to con- 
trol, threw herself upon her knees, clasped he: 
hands together in an agony of grief, and exclaimed, 
“It is true! Iam not what I seem! I have been 
guilty of a fearful deception—a horrible cheat: 
but it was he—he,” she cried, pointing to S:ephens, 
‘‘ who made me do it !”’ 

There was an universal sentiment of deep sym- 
pathy with the female prisoner, throughout the 
court ; and the worthy alderman himself was af- 
fected. 

‘¢ You must remember,” he said, in a kind tone, 
‘that anything which you admit here, may be 
used against you elsewhere.” 

‘+ | am anxious to confess all that I have dane, 
and all that XY know,” cried the lady ; ‘‘and in so 
doing, 1 shall in some measure atono for the enor- 
mity of my guilt, which I now view in its true 
light !”” 
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“« Under these circumstances,” said the alderman, 
‘‘ Jet uhe case stand over until to-morrow.” 

The prisoners were then removed. 

In another hour they were inmates of the Gilt- 
spur-street Compter. 

And how terminated the 26th of November for 
Walter Sydney? Instead of being in possession 
of an ample fortune, and about to visit a clime 
where she hoped tu enjoy all the blessings of do- 
mestic tranquillity, and the charms of rural bliss, 
she found herself a prisoner, charged with a crime 
of deep dye! 

Oh! what a sudden reverse was this! 

Still, upon that eventful day, there was one hope 
of hers fulfilled. She threw aside her masculine 
attire, and assumed the garl adapted to her sex. 
A messenger was despatched to the villa, to com- 
municate the sad tidings of the arrest to Louisa, 
and procure suitable clothing for her wretched 
mistress. 

But, alas! that garb in which she had so ardent- 
ly desired to appear again, was now doomed to be 
worn, for the first time, in a prison :—the new epoch 
of her life, which was to be marked by a return to 
feminine habits, was commenced in a dungeon ! 

Still that new period had begun; and from 
henceforth we shall know her only by her real 
name of Kliza Sydney. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
EXPLANATIONS, 


Wiru the greatest forethought and the best taste, 
Louisa had forwarded to her mistress the most 
simple and unassuming garb which the boudoir 
contained, amongst its miscellaneous articles of 
female attire. : 

Dressed in the garments which suited her sex, 
Eliza was a fine and elegant woman—above the 
common female height, yet graceful in her deport- 
ment, and charming in all her movements. Her 
shoulders possessed that beautiful slope, and the 
contours of her bust were modelled in that ample 
and voluptuous mould, which form such essential 
elements of superb and majestic loveliness. 

Although so Jong accustomed to masculine attire, 
there was nothing awkward—nothing constrained 
in her gait; her step was free and light, and her 
pace short, as if that exquisitely turned ankle, and 
long narrow foot had never known aught save the 
softest silken hose, and the most delicate prunella 
shoes. 

In aword, the beauty of Eliza Sydney was of a 
lofty and imposing order ;—a pale high brow, 
melting hazel eyes, a delicately-chiselled mouth 
and nose, and a form whose matured expansion and 
height were rendered more commanding by its 
exquisite symmetry of proportions. 

The morning journals published an account of 
the extraordinary attempt at fraud detected at the 
Bank on the previous day ; and the utmost curiosity 
was evinced by an immense crowd that had collected 
to obtain a view of the prisoners, especially the 
female one, as they alighted from the separate cabs 
in which they were conveyed to the Mansion House 
for re-examination. Eliza’s countenance was flushed 
and animated, and the expression of her eyes de- 
noted profound mental excitement : Stephens was 
ghastly pale :—the lawyer maintained a species of 
sullen and reserved composure. 

The police-office at the Mansion House was 
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his right hand was seated the Ear] of Warrington. 
Mr. Pakenham was also present, in company with 
the solicitor of the Bank of England. 

The moment the prisoners appeared in the dock, 
Eliza in a firm tone addressed the magistrate, and 
intimated her intention of making the most ample 
confession, in accordance with her promise of the 
preceding day. She was accommodated with a 
chair, and the chief clerk proteeded to take down 
the narrative which detailed the origin and progress 
of this most extraordinary conspiracy. 

Alas! that so criminal a tale should have been 
accompanied by the music of that flute-like voice ; 
and that so foul a history should have emanated 
from so sweet a mouth. Those words of guilt 
which trembled upon her lips, resembled the slime 
of the snail upon the leaf of the rose 

When the confession of Eliza Sydney was fully 
taken down, and signed by her the Ear! of 
Warrington’s solicitor entered into a statement 
which placed the magistrate in full possession of 
the facts of the case. 

We shall now proceed to acquaint our readers 
with the complete history formed by these revela- 
tions. 

‘« The late Karl ef Warrington was a man of 
eccentric and peculiar habits. An accident in his 
infancy had rendered his person deformed and 
stunted his growth; and, being endowed with 
tender feelings and acute susceptibilities, he could 
not bear to mingle in that society where his own 
physical defects were placed in strong contrast with 
the fine figures, handsome countenances, and manly 
forms of many of his aristocratic acquaintances. 
He possessed a magnificent estate in Cambridge- 
shire; and in the country seat attached to that 
domain did he pass the greater portion of his 
time in solitude. 

‘*The bailiff of the Warrington estate was a 
widower, and possessed an only child—a daughter, 
Letitia Hardinge was about sixteen years of age 
when the Karl first took up his abode in Cam- 
bridgeshire, in the year 1790. She was not good 
looking ; hut she possessed a mild and melancholy 
expression of countenance, and an amiability of 
disposition, which rendered her an object of inte- 
rest to all who knew her. She was fond of reading ; 
and the library at the neighbouring mansion was 
always open to her inspection. 

‘¢ The reserved and world-shunning Earl soon 
became attracted towards Letitia Hurdinge. He 
found that she possessed a high order of intellect ; 
and he del ghted to converse with her. By degrees 
he experier. ced a deep attachment towards a being 
whose society often relieved the monotonous rou- 
tine of his life; and the gratitude which Letitia 
entertained towards the Marl for his kindness to 
her, soon ptrtook of a more tender feeling. She 
found hers¢if interested in a nobleman of high 
rank and bt undless wealth, who was compelled to 
avoid the great world where the homage shown to 
his proud name appeared to him to be a mockery 
of his physical deformity ; she ministered to him 
with all a woman’s devotedness, during a tedious 
and painful malady which seized upon him shortly 
after his arrival in Cambridgeshire ; and at length 
her See became as it were necessary to him. 

‘“‘ They loved: and although no priest blessed 
their union, they entertained unalterable respect 
and affection for each other. That dread of ridicule 
which had driven the Earl from society, and which 
with him was a weakness amounting almost to 
folly, prevented the solemnization of his nuptiais 


crowded to excess. Sir Peter Laurie presided ; and on | with the woman he loved. She became pregnant; 
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and the day that made the Earl the father of a 
daughter, robbed him of the mother of that inno- 
cent child who was thus born in sin! 

‘Letitia Hardinge, the Karl’s natural child, 
grew up in health and beauty. The father was 
dotingly attached to her, and watched her growth 
with pride and adoration. She was sixteen years 
of age, when Frederick, the Earl’s nephew and 
heir presumptive to the title and vast estates of 
the family, arrived in Cambridgeshire to pay his 
respects to his uncle, on his emancipation from 
college. The young man’s parents had both died 
in his infancy, and he was entirely dependant 
upon the Earl. 

‘Letitia Hardinge passed as the niece of the 
Earl of Warrington. Frederick was acquainted 
with the real history of the young lady ; and, 
previous to his arrival at the mansion of his uncle, 
he was not prepared to treat her with any excess 
of civility. He was brought up in that aristo- 
cratic school which looks upon pure blood as a 
necessary element of existence, and as alone en- 
titled to respect. But he had not been many days 
in the society of Miss Hardinge, before his ideas 
upon this subject underwent a complete change, 
and he could not help admiring her. Admiration 
— led to love :— he became deeply enamoured of 

er! 

‘¢ The Earl beheld this attachment on his part, 
and was rejoiced. An union between the two 
cousins would secure to his adored daughter that 
rank and social position, which he was most 
anxious for her to occupy. As the wife of the 
heir presumptive to the richest Earldom in the 
realm, her origin would never be canvassed nor 
thought of. But Letitia herself returned not the 
young man’s love. By one of those extraordinary 
caprices, which so often characterise even the 
strongest female minds, she had taken a profound 
aversion to her suitor; and being of a high and in- 
dependent disposition, not even the dazzling pros- 
nect of wealth and title could move her heart in 
his favour. 

‘* There was a farmer upon the Earl's estate, of 
the name of Sydney, He had ason whose Christian 
name was Stanford—a handsome but sickly youth, 
and by no means comparable to the polished and 
intellectual Frederick. Nevertheless, Letitia en- 
tertained for this young man an affection bordering 
upon madness, The Earl discovered her secret, 
and was deeply afflicted at his daughter’s predilec- 
tion. He remonstrated with her, and urged the 
necessity of conquering her inclinations in this 
respect. It was then that she showed the temper 
and the spirit of @ spotled child, and declared that 
she would follow the dictates of her own mind in 
preference to every other consideration. The Earl 
swore a most solemn oath, that sf she dared marry 
Stanford Sydney, neither she nor her husband should 
ever receive one single shilling him! 

“* Reckless of this threat—indifferent to the feel- 
ings of that father who had cherished her so fondly, 
the perverse girl one morning abandoned the pa- 
ternal home, and fled with Stanford Sydney, on 
whom she bestowed her hand. The blow came like 
&® thunderbolt upon the head of the old Earl. He was 
naturally of a delicate and infirm constitution ; and 
this sudden misfortune proved too much for his de- 
bilitated frame. He took to his bed ; and a few hours 
before his death he made a will consistent with his 
oath. He left all his property to his nephew, 
with the exception of forty-one thousand pounds 
—~the amount of his savings since he had in- 
kerited the title. This will ordained that his 


S§ 
nephew should enjoy the interest of this sum ; but 
that, should Letitia eer a male child to Stanford 
Sydney, such issue sHould, upon attaining the age 
of twenty-one years, receive as his portion the 
above sum of forty-one thousand pounds, Such 
was the confidence which the old Ear] possessed in 
his nephew, that he left the execution of this pro- 
vision to him. It was also enacted by that will, 
that should the said Letitia die without bearing a 
son to the said Stanford Sydney ; or should a son 
born of her die previously to attaining his twenty - 
first year, then the sum alluded to should becume 
the property of Frederick. 

‘‘The old man died, a prey to the deepest 
mental affliction—indeed, literally heart-broken— 
shortly after making this will, Frederick, who 
was honour and integrity personified, determined 
upon fulfilling all the instructions of his uncie to 
the very letter, 

“The fruits of the union of Stanford Sydney 
and Letitia Hardinge were a daughter and a son. 
The name of the former was Eliza; that of the 
latter was Walter. Eliza was a strong and healthy 
child ; Walter was sickly and ailing from his 
birth. Shortly after the birth of Walter, the 
father, who had long been in a deep decline, paid 
the debt of nature. Letitia was then left a widow, 
with two young children, and nothing but a small 
farm for her support. Her high spirit prevented 
her from applying to the Earl of Warrington—the 
man whose love she had slighted and scorned ; and 
thus she had to struggle with poverty and misfortune 
in rearing and educating her fatherless progeny. 
The farm which she tenanted was situated 
Berkshire, whither she and her husband had re- 
moved immediately after the death of the father of 
Stanford. This farm belonged to a gentleman of 
the name of Stephens—a merchant of respectability 
and property, in the City of London. 

‘* It was in the year 1829 that Robert Stephens 
appeared at the farm-house, to announce the death 
of his father and his inheritance of all the Janded 
property which had belonged to the deceased. 

he widow was considerably in arrears of rent: 
Stephens inquired into her condition and prospects, 
and learnt from her lips her entire history—that 
history which, from motives of disappointed pride, 
she had religiously concealed from her children. 
She was well aware of the provisions of the Jate 
Earl's will; but she had determined not to acquaint 
either Eliza or Walter with the clause relative to 
the fortune, until the majority of the latter. To- 
wards Stephens she did not manifest the same 
reserve, the revelation of that fact being necessary 
to convince him that she possessed good perspective 
chances of settling those long arrears, which she 
was in the meantime totally unable to liquidate. 

‘* Robert Stephens was immediately attracted 
towards that family. It was not the beauty of 
Eliza which struck him :—he was a cold, calcu- 
lating man of the world, and considered female 
loveliness as mere dross compared to sterling gold. 
He found that Walter was an amiable and simple- 
hearted youth, and he hoped to turn to his own 
advantage the immense inheritance which awaited 
the lad at his majority. He accordingly treated 
Mrs. Sydney with every indulgence, forgiving her 
the arrears already accumulated, and lowering her 
rent in future. He thus gained an immense influ- 
ence over the family; and when a sudden malady 
threw the widow upon her death-bed, it was te 
Stephens that she recommended her children. 

‘* Stephens manifested the most paternal atten- 
tion towards the erphans, and secured their un-- 
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bounded gratitude, attachment, and ‘confidence. 
But his designs were abraptly menaced in an 





alarming manner. The seeds of consumption, 
which had been sown by paternal tradition in the 
constitution of Walter, germinated with fatal effect ; 
and on the 14th of February, 1841, he surrendered 
up his spirit. 

*‘ Scarcely had the breath left the body of the 
youth, when Stephens, by that species of magic 
influence which he had already begun to exercise 
over Eliza, induced her to assume her brother’s 
garb; and she was taught to believe, even by the 
very side of his corpse, thet immense interests 
were connected with her compliance with his wish. 
An old woman was tlie only female attendant at 
the farm-house; and she was easily persuaded to 
spread a report amongst the neighbours that it was, 
the daughter who was dead. Eliza did not stir 
abroad : Stephens managed the funeral, and gave 
instructions for the entry in the parish register of 
the burial of Eliza Sydney; and, as Eliza im- 
mediately afterwards repaired to the Villa at 
Clapton, the fraud was not suspected in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Berkshire farm. 

‘Stephens duly communicated the deaths of 
Mrs. Sydney and Kliza to the Karl of Warrington, 
and obtnined,an introduction to this nobleman. 
He called occasionally in Grosvenor Square, dur- 
ing the interval of four years and nine months 
which occurred between the reported death of Eliza 
and the 26th of November, 1835; and invariably 
took care to mention not only that Walter was in 
good health, but that he was residing at the Villa. 
His lordship, however, on no oggasion expressed a 
wish to see the young man ; for years had failed to 
wipe away the impression made upon Frederick's 
tnind by the deceased Letitia Harding ! 

‘* When Stephens introduced the disguised Eliza 
to the nobleman, as Walter Sydney, upon the 
morning of the 26th of November, the Kari enter- 
tained not the least suspicion of fraud. He knew 
that Stephens was the son of an eminent merchant, 
and that he was well spoken of in society ; and he 
was moreover anxious to complete a ceremony 
which only recalled painful reminiscences to his 
mind. Thus, so far as his lordship was concerned, 
the deceit was managed with the most complete 
success; and there is no doubt that the entire 
scheme might have been carried out, and the secret 
have remained for ever undiscovered, had not a 
private warning been communicated in time to the 
Bank of England.” 

Such was the complete narrative formed by the 
statement of the Earl of Warrington, through his 
solicitor, and the confession of Eliza Sydney. The 
history excited the most extraordinary interest in 
all who heard it; and there was a powerful feeling 
of sympathy and commiseration in favour of Eliza. 
Kven Lord Warrington himself looked once or 
twice kindly upon her. 

The examination which elicited all the facts de- 
tailed in the narrative, and the evidence gone into 
tu prove the attempt to ohtain possession of the 
money at the Bank of Exgland, occupied until 
four o’clock in the afternoon ; when the magistrate 
committed Robert Stephens, Hugh Mac Chizzle, 
and Eliza Sydney to Newgate, to take their trials 
7 the approaching session of the Centra) Criminal 
pourt. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE OLD BAILEY. 





Tux sessions of the Central Criminal Court come 
menced. 

The street of the Old Bailey was covered with 
straw; and the pavement iz the neighbourhood of 
the doors of the court on one side, and of the public- 
houses on the other, was crowded with policemen, 
the touters of the barristers and attornies practising 
criminal law, and the friends of the prisoners 
whose trials were expected to come on that day. 

The press-yard, which is situate between the 
solid granite wall of Newgate and the Court-house 
was also flooded with living waves, which rolle 
onwards from the street to the flight of steps 
leading into the gallery of the Old Court. In 
former times, prisoners who refused to plead, 
were pressed bencath immense weights, until they 
would consent to declare themselves guilty or oe 
guilty. This odious punishment was inflicted i 
that enclosure : hence its name of the press-yard. 

It cannot be necessary to describe the court- 
house, with its dark sombre walls, and its huge 
ventilator at the top. Alas! the golden bow! of 
hope has been broken within those walls, and the 
knell of many 4 miserable wretch has been rung 
upon its tribunals from the lips of the judge ! 

The street of the Old Bailey presents quite an 
animated appearance during the sessions ;—but it 
is horrible to reflect that numbers of the policemen 
who throng in that thoroughfare upon those occa- 
sions, have trumped up the charges for which pri- 
soners have been committed for trial, in order to 
obtain a holiday, and extort from the county the 
expenses of attending as witnesses. 

At the time of which our tale treats, the sheriffs 
were accustomed to provide two dinners for the 
judges every day ; one at three, and the other at 
five o’clock, so that those who could not attend the 
first, were enab!ed to take their seats at the second. 
Marrow puddings, beef-steaks, and boiled rounds 
of beef, invariably formed the staple commodities 
of these repasts; and it was the duty of the 
ordinary chaplains of Newgate to act as vice- 
presidents at both meals, This ceremeny was al- 
ways performed by those reverend gentlemen ; the 
ecclesiastical gourmands contrived, during sessions, 
to eat two dinners every day, and wash cach down 
with a very tolerable allowance of wine. 

We said that the Sessions commenced. On the 
Monday and Tuesday, the Recorder in the Old 
Court, and the Common Sergeantin the New, tried 
those prisoners who were charged with minor of- 
fences : on the Wednesday the Judges upon the rota 
took their seats on the beuch of the Old Court. 

Richard Markham’s name stood first for trial upon 
the liston that day. He was conducted from New- 
gate by neans of asubterraneous passage, running 
under the Press-yard, into the dock of the Court. 

The Hall was crowded to excess, for the case had 
produced a profound sensation. The moment Mark- 
ham appeared in the dock, cvery eye was fixed upon 
him. His countenance was very pale; but his de- 
meanour was firm. He cast one glance around, and 
then looked only towards the twelve men who were 
to decide upon his fate. Close by the dock stood Mr. 
Monroe: Whittingham was in the gallery ;—the 
Baronet, Chichester, and Talbot lounged together 
near the reporters’ box. 

The Jury were sworn, and the counsel for the 
prosecution stated the cuse. He observed that the 
prisoner at the bar was a yowag man who, upon his 
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majority, would become possessed of a considerable 
fortune; but thatin the mean time he had no doubt 
fallen into bad company, for it would be proved that 
he was arrested by the police at a common gambling 
house in the evening of the very same day on which 
he had committed the offence with which he was 
now charged. lt was*but natural to presume that 
this young man had imbibed the habit of gaming, 
and, having thereby involved himself in pecuniary 
embarrassments, had adopted the desperate and fatal 
expedient of obtaining money by means of forged 
Bank-notes, rather than communicate his situation 
to his guardian. Where he procured these forged 
notes, it wasimpossible to say : it would, however, 
be satisfactorily proved to the jury that he passed a 
forged note for five hundred pounds at the banking- 
house of Messrs. , and that when he was 
arrested a second note for fifty pounds was found 
upon his person. Severa) concurrent circumstances 
established the guilt of the prisoner. On the eve- 
ning previous to his arrest, the prisoner dined with 
Sir Rupert Harborough, Mr. Chichester, and Mr. 
Tribot ; and when these gentlemen proposed a walk 
afler dessert, the prisoner requested them to accom- 
pany him to a common gaming-house in the Quad- 
mnt. They refused ; but finding him determined 
to visit that den, they agreed to go with him, with 
the friendly intention of taking care that he was 
not plundered of his money, he being considerably 
excited by the wine he had been drinking. Ere 
he set out, the prisoner enquired if either of his 
companions could change him a fifty pound note ; 
hut neither gentieman had sufficient gold to afford 
the accommodation required. Now was it not fair 
to presume that the prisoner intended to pass off 
npon one of his friends the very forged fifty-pound 
note subsequently found upon him P On the fol- 
towing day, the prisoner—the moment he was re- 
.cased from custody on the charge of being found 
in a common gaming-house—hurried home, and 
ordered his servants to prepare for his immediate 
departure for the continent. He moreover wrote 
two letters, which would be read to the jury,—one 
to a lady, and the other to his guardian,—and 
both containing unequivocal admission of his 
guilt. The learned counsel then read the letters, 
and commented upon their contents at some 
length. There were sevcral expressions (he said) 
which clearly tended to self-crimination.—" Cir- 
cumstances of a very peculiar nature, and which 
I cannot at present explain, compel me to quit Lon- 
lon thus abruptly.”” “ I could not have remained in 
London another minute with safety to myself.” 
** T conceive tt to be my duty—in consequence cf ru- 
mours which may shorily reach you concerning me 
~—io inform you that I have this moment only awoke 
to the fearful perils of the career in which I have for 
some weeks past been blindly hurrying aiony, till at 
length yesterday -” ** Tam penitent, deeply 
penitent: let this statement induce you to defend and 
protect my reputation.” The last paragraph but 
one, which concluded so abruptly with the words, 
“ tll at length yesterday "*clearly pointed to the 
crime with which the prisoner was now charged, 
and the last paragraph of all undeniably implored 
Mr. Monroe, the young man’s guardian, to hush up 
the matter the moment it should reach his ears. 

The clerk at the banking-house, wh changed the 
five hundred pound note for the prisoner, then gave 
his evidence. 

At length Sir Rupert Harborough was called into 
the witness-box; andhe deposed that the prisoner Lad 
dined with him on theevening previous to his arrest ; 
that he vory pressingly solicited him (Sir Rupert), 
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and Mr. Chichester, and Mr. Talbot, to accompany 
him tothe gambling-house ; and that he morcover, 
enquired if either of them could accommodate him 
with change for a fifty pound note. 

Mr. Chichester was called next. He stated the 
line of defence adopted by the prisoner at Bow- 
street, and positively denied having ever given the 
prisoner any notes to change for him. 

Markham’s counsel cross-examined this witness 
with great severity. 

‘¢ What are you, sir?” 

‘‘ A private gentleman.” 

“* What are your means of subsistence ?” 

‘* | reccive an allowance from my father ?” 

“Who 8 your father? Now, take care, six, how 
you answer that question.” 

‘* He is a commercial] man, sir ” 

‘Js henot a tradesman ?” 

.., Well,—he is a tradesman, then—if you like 

** Yes,--I do like it. Now—upon your oath— 
is he not a pawnbroker in Brick-lane, Bethnal 
Green?” 

‘‘ He is a goldsmith in a large way of business, 
and lends money ocvasionally-——” 

‘* Ha!” complacently observed the counsel fur 
the defence. ‘* Go on, sir: /ends money occasion: 
ally—" 

“Upon real security, I suppose,” added Chi- 
chester, taken considerably abatk by these ques- 


tions, 


‘* Upon deposits; let us give things their proper 
names. He lends money upon flannel petticoats— 
watches—fiit-irons, &c.’’ observed the barrister, 
with withering sarcasm. ‘‘ But Ibave not done 
with you yet, sir. Was your father—this very re 
spectable pawnbroker—ever clevated to the peer- 
age: 

‘‘ He was not, sir.” ; 

**Then how come you by the distinction of Houn- 
ovrable prefixed to your name ?” 

Mr. Chichester hung down his head, and made 
no reply. The counsel for the prisoner repeated 
the question in a deliberate and cimphatic matter. 
At length, Mr. Chichester was fairly bullied into 
a humble acknowledgment “ that he had no right 
to the distinction, but that he had assumed it as e@ 
convenient West-End appendage.” The cross cx- 
amination then proceeded. 

‘Did you not travel under the name of Win- 
chester ?” 

‘1 did-—in Germany.” 

“With what motive did you assume a false 
name ? 

‘‘T had no particular motive.” 

‘* Did you not leave England in debt? and were 
you not afraid of your bills of exchange following 
you abroad ?” 

“There is some truth in that; but the most 
honourable men are frequently involved in pecuniary 
difficulties.” 

‘‘ Answer my questions, sir, and make no obser- 
vations. You will leave me to do that, if you 
please. Now sir—tell the jury whether you were 
not accompanied by a valet or coachman in your 
German trip P” 


‘1 am al ays accustomed tu travel with a 
domestic ” 

“A man who runs away from his creditors, 
stiould have more delicacy than to waste his money 
in sucha manner. When you were at Baden-baden, 
‘were you not involved in some gambling transactions 
which compelled you to quit the Grand-Duchy 
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“*I certainly had a dispute with a gentleman at 
cards: and I left the town next morning.” 

‘““Yes—and you left your clothes and your 
servant behind you—and your bill unpaid at the 
hotel °” 

“ But I have since met my servant, and paid him 
more than double the wages then due.” 

“You may stand down, sir,” said the counsel 
for the defenco—a permission of which the witness 
availed himself with surprising alacrity. 

The counsel for the prosecution now called Mr. 
Whittingham. The poor butler ascended the 
witness-box with a rueful countenance ; and, after 
an inmense amount of badgering and Waiting, ad- 
mitted that his young master had meditated a sud- 
den and abrupt departure from England, the very 
day upon which he was arrested, In his cross-ex- 
aminaton he declared that the motives of the 
Journey were founded upon certain regrets which 
Richard entertained at having permitted himself to 
be led away by Messrs. Chichester and Talbot, and 
Sir Rupert Harborough. 

‘¢ And, my Lords,” ejaculated the old domestic, 
elevating his voice, ‘‘ Master Richard is no more 
guilty of this here circumwention than either one of 
your Lordships; but the man that did it all is that 
there Chichester, which bilked his wally-de-sham- 
ble, and that wulgar fellow, Talbot, which called 
me a tulip.” 

This piece of eloquence was delivered with much 
feeling; and the Judges smiled—fsr, they appreci- 
ated the motives of the honest old domestic. 

The officer who arrested Markham, proved that 
he found upon his person, when he searched him at 
Bow Street, a pocket-book, containing between 
thirty and forty pounds, in notes and gold, together 
‘vith a note for fifty pounds. 

A clerk from the Bank of England proved that 
b oth the note for five hundred pounds changed at the 
gaukers, and the one for fifty just alluded to, were 
fail oe 

The case for the prosecution here closed; and 
the Judges retired to partake of some refreshment. 

Markham had leisure to think overthe proceedings 
of the morning. He was literally astounded when 
he contemplated the diabolical perjury committed 
by Sir Rupert Harborough and Mr. Chichester ; 
out he entertained the most sanguine hope that the 
discredit thrown upon the character of the latter 
would render his testimony worthless. He shdd- 
dered when he reflected how ingeniously the 
counsel for the prosecution had grouped together 
those circumstances which told against him; and 
then again a ray of satisfaction animated his counte- 
nance, when he remembered that his counse] would 
speedily show those circumstances in a new light. 

The Judges returned : silence prevailed through- 
out the hall; and the prisoner’s counsel rose for the 
defence. Richard seated himself in the duck, and 
prepared to listen with the greatest attention to the 
rpeech of his advocate ;and Whittingham placed his 
hand in a curved position behind his ear, in order 
to assist that organ on the present important uc- 
casion. 

The counsel for the defence began by giving some 
account of the family and social position of the 
prisoner, who was born of parents accustomed to 
move in the first rank of life, and who was the heir 
‘o a fortune of no inconsiderable amount. During 
his minority, his guardian, who was then present, 
aad promised to allow the prisoner six hundred 
sounds a-year. With these pecuniary advantages, 

was absurd to suppose thatr young man of edu- 
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feelings had been the object of remark on the part 
of all his friends, and who had only to express a 
want to his guardian, in order to receive its imme- 
diate gratification—it was absurd to imagine that 
such an individual would either enter into @ con- 
spiracy with others, or plan by himself, for the 
purpose of raising money upon forged notes. Ne— 
this young man was one of a most generous and 
confiding disposition; and, as he had seen but 
little of the world, he was totally unacquainted with 
its wiles and artifices. Thus was he made the dupe 
of some designing villains, at his very outset upon 
life. The whole history of the present transaction 
was to be summed up in a few words. A gang of 
conspirators had hit upon the desperate mode of 
passing forged notes, in order to retrieve their 
ruined fortunes. Not as magnanimous as the 
highwayman who perils his own existence while 
he perpetrates a crime, these men required a tool 
of whom they might make use, and who could be 
at any time sacrificed to save them. This instru- 
ment—this scapegoat, was the prisoner at the bar. 
The witness, whose real name was Chichester, but 
who, by his own confession, had travelled on the 
Continent under another denomination, was not a 
person on whom the Jury could place any reli- 
ance. He had assumed a distinction to which he 
was by no means entitled—he had affected all 
the arrogance and importance of a man of rank 
and fashion,—whereas he was the son of a pawn- 
broker in the refined locality of Brick-Lane, Beth- 
nal Green! Endowed with much impudence, clever 
in imitating the manners of his superiors, and well 
versed in all the intricacies and subtleties of the 
world, this possessor of assumed distinctions—this 
swaggering imitator of a class far above him—this 
adventurer, with fascinating conversation, ready 
wit, amusing anecdote, and fasluonable attire,— 
this rove of the present day,with jewellery about his 
person, and gold in his pocket—allowing ever an 
engaging smile to play ey his lips, and professing 
unmitigated disgust at the slightest appearance of 
vulgarity {< another,—this individual—this Mr. 
Chichestzr was the principal witness whom the 
counsel for the prosecution had brought forward. 
But no English Jury would condemn a fellow crea- 
ture upon such testimony—the testimony of one 
who was compelled to fly ignominiously and preci- 
pitately from Baden, on account of some rascality 
at cards, and who left his domestic in a strange 
land, pennyless, ignorant of the language, and 
surrounded by the odium which also attached itself 
to the name of his master. The prisoner had nc 
motive in passing forged notes, because he was 
wealthy ;—but Mr. Chichester had a motive, be- 
cause he evidently lived far beyond the means 
which his father could allow him. 

The learned counsel here related the manner in 
which Richard had bee induced to change the 
larger note, and had become possessed of the 
smaller. 

He then proceeded to observe, that the letters 
addressed to Mrs. Arlington and Mr. Monroe re- 
lated to the fact that the prisoner’s eyes had been 
suddenly opened to the characters of his associates, 
and to the career of dissipation in which they were 
leading him. The phrase upon which so much 
stress had been laid—‘' él at length yesterday———"" 
alluded to the suicide of a young officer, which had 
taken place while the prisoner was at the gambling- 
house, whither he had been inveigled instead of 
inveigling others. { He could not have remained 
in another minute with, safety to himself.” 


sahon—s young man whose tvble and honourable! And why? because these associates whom he bad 
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accidentally picked up, would not leave him 
quiet. They regularly beset him. “ He was peni- 
tent ;” and fe hoped that Mr. Monroe would “ de- 
fend and protect his reputation.” Yes—when the 
newspaper reports conveyed to the knowledge 
of that gentleman the fact that his ‘ward had 
been arrested in a common gambling-house, and 
fined for being thero. The letters were written 
hurriedly, and wore ambiguous: thus they were 
pre tee of more than one interpretation. 
Let the jury interpreé them “in favour of the 
prisoner. It was better to send a dozen guilty 
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men back again into society, terrible as that evil 
would be, than to condemn one innocent person. 
Then, with ae to the precipitate departure : 
the witness ittingham had shown, in hia 
cross-examination, that the prisoner’s object 
was to escape from the threo men whose cha- 
racters wero suddenly unveiled to him. It was 
said, that the prisoner had requested those 
three individuals to accompany him to the 
gaining-house, and that they at first refused. 
Oh! amazing fastidiousness—especially on the 
part of Mr, Arthur Chichester, who had been 
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compelled to decamp from Baden, for cheating at 
cards! Then it was stated that the prisoner.asked 
for change for a fifty-pound note ; and it was said, 
that he would have availed himself of that accom- 
modation to pass a forged note. Why—he (the 
learned counsel) had already explained how that 
fifty-pound note came into the prisoner's possession 
—his own gold having been transferred by Mr. 
Chichester to Sir Rupert Harborough’s writing- 
desk! The learned counsel concluded, by asking 
how it happened that no other forged Bank of Eng- 
land notes--no copper-plates to print them with— 
no materials for such a fraud, were found at the 
prisoner’s house? Could it be supposed that a 
young man with his prospects would risk his re- 
putation and his safety for a few hundreds of 
pounds P The idea was preposterous. The pri- 
soner’s counsel entered into a few minute points of 
the evidence which told in favour of his client, and 
wound up with a powerful appeal to,-he jury in his 
behalf. i 
Richard followed, with absorbirg-interest, the able 
defence made for him by his oa yee and his soul 








was filled with hope as eachMet and argument in 
his favour was divested of sf] mystery, and lucidly 
exhibited to the consileragion of the court. 

Mr. Monroe was summoned to the witness box, 
and he proved the statements made by the prisoner’s 
counsel relative to the pecliniary position of his 
ward, Snoggles, the ostld@r, followed, and very 
freely stated all the particuggrs of his late master’s 
precipitate decampment fron} faden. 

Thus terminated the case {§ gge defence. 

The counsel of the prose{,amn—according to 
that odious right which give\ gear accusing party 
the last word in those instances iniy, the defendant 
has called witnesses—rose to rep “edie stated that 
neither the wealth nor the social pdsition of an 
individual afforded a certain guarantee against 
criine. Desides, the law must not always be swayed 
by the apparent absence of motives; bacause some 
of the most extraordinary deeds of turp¥tude upon 
record had never been traced to a soukce which 
could satisfactorjly account for their origjn. The 
perpetration was the object which the jury had to 
keep in view; and the use of evidence was 
or deny that perpetration by some partisula 
vidual. A forgery had been committed, and 
obtained by the prisoner at the bar throu 
ngency of that forgery. The defence had n 
tempted to deny that the pris ner vas the individual 
who had thus obtained the mcney. The point d be 
considered was, whether the prisoner knew the Rote 
to be a forged one; and he (the learned coungel) 
considered that an assemblage of cireumstancemot 
‘t most unequivocal nature stamped the prisoifer 
with that guilt, Mr, Chichester’s evidence went 
show that he himself never gave any notes to the 
prisoner. Even if Chichester were proved to be a 
disreputable person, there was nothing beyond the 
prisoner’s mere assertion (made through his counsel) 
to prove that he had received the two notes from 
Chicester, Mr. Chichester had certainly assumed 
another name during his German tour, but it was 
for the purpose of avoiding arrest in a forcign land 
upon bills of exchange which might have been sent 
from England after him. He had, moreover, as- 
sumed the distinction of Honourable —a foolish 
vanity, but by no means a crimc; for half the 
Englishmen who were called Captain, were no more 
orptains than he (the learned counsel) was. 

The senior judge now summoned up the evidence 
to the jury; and the most profound interest was 
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still manifested by al] present in the proceedings. 


The learned judge occupied nearly two huurs in his 
charge to the jury, whom he put in possession of all 
the points of the case which it was necessary to 
consider, 

The jury retired, and debated for a considerable 
time upon their verdict. 

This was the dread interval of suspense. Rich- 
ard’s countenance was deadly pale; and his lips 
were firmly compressed in order to prevent any 
sudden ebullition of feeling—a weakness to which 
he seemed for a moment inclined to yield, Mr. | 
Monroe did not entertain much hope; the summing 
up of the judge had been unfavourable to Mark- 
ham. As for Whittingham, he shook his head 
dolefully from time to time, and murmured, loud 
enough to be heard by those near him, ‘* Oh! Mas- 
ter Richard, Master Richard! who would ever 
have propuigated an opinion that you would have 
been brought into such a fixture as this? It’s all 
along of them fellers which call butlers tulips!” 

How singularly reckless is the mind of man with 
regard to the destinies of those to whom he is not 
connected by any ties of blood or friendship! While 
the jury were absent, discussing their verdict, the 
various barristers, assembled round the table, began 
chattering together, and laughing, and telling plea- 
sant anecdotes, as if the fate of a fellow-creature 
was by no means compromised at that moment, 
The counsel for the prosecution, who had done his 
duty by exerting all his talents, all his energies, and 
alt his eloquence, to obtain the conviction of a youth 
who had never injured him, and whom he had never 
seen before, coolly took up a newspaper and perusea 
it with evident gratification; while, at a little dis- 
tance from him, stood the individual whom he had 
so zealously and earnestly sought to render misera- 
ble for life ! 

How strange !—how horribly depraved and vitiated 
must be that state of society in which hundreds of 
talented men are constantly employed, with large 
recompense, in procuring the condemnation of their 
fellow-creatures to the scaffold, the hulks, or eternal 
banishment! And what an idea must we entertain 
of our vaunted condition of consummate civilization, 
when we behold these learned men calling to their 
aid every miserable chicanery, every artificial tech. 
nicality, and every possible exaggeration, to pursue 
the accused prisoner either to the platform of the 
gibbet, to loathsome dungeons, or to the horrors of 
Norfolk Island. Does society avenge ?—or does it 
merely make examples of the wicked to warn others 
from sin? If the enquirer who asks himself or us 
these questions, would only attend the Central Cri 
mina] Court, he would hear the barristers for the 
prosecution imploring, coaxing, and commanding the 
jury to return such a verdict as will either condemn 
a human being to thewee®rig, or rerucate him for 
ever trom 1.%%i% Wife, children,’«indred, and friends! 
He would find men straining every nerve, availing 
themselves of every miserable legal quirk and quibble, 
torturing their imaginations to find arguments, call- 
ing subtlety and mystification to their aid, shamefully 
exaggerating trivial incidents into important facts, 
dealing in misrepresentation and false deduction, sub- 
stituting and dovetailing facts to suit their purposes, 
omitting others which tell against their own case, 
almost falling upon their knees to the jury, and 
staking their very reputation on the results,—and all 
these dishonourable, disgrateful, vile, and inhuman 
means and cfforts exerted and called into action fox 
the sake of sending a felw/w-creature to the scaftold, 
or separating him for ever from the family that is 
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dependant upon him, and that will starve without 
him | 


O God! is it possible that man can have been 
made for such sad purposes P is it possible that the 
being whom thou hast created after thine own image, 
should be so demon-like in heart ? 

Oh! if the prisoney standing in the dock had in- 
flicted some terrible injury upon the honour or the 
family of the barrister who holds a brief against 
him, then were it easy to comprehend that profound 
anxiety on the part of this barrister, to send the 
trembling criminal to the gallows! But, no—that 
barrister has no revenge to gratify—no hatred to 
assuage—no malignity to appease; he toils to take 
away that man’s life, with all his strength, with all 
his talent, and with all his energy, because he has 
received gold to do his best to obtain a convic- 
tion ! 

Ah! what a hideous traffic in flesh and blood ! 

And if any one were to say to that barrister, 
‘Thou art a blood-thirsty and merciless wretch,” 
he would answer coolly and confidently, ‘‘ No: on 
the ether hand, } subscribe to philanthropic institu- 
tions !” 

The jury returned ; and the fecling uppermost 
in their minds was satisfaction at the prospect of 
being so speedily dismissed to their respective 
homes, where they would pursue their efforts after 
wealth, and speedily forget the youth whom they 
had condemned to punishment, and whose pros- 
pects they had blasted. 

For their verdict was Guilly! 

And the judges hastened to terminate the pro- 
ceedings. 

Richard was commanded to rise, and receive the 
sentence of the court. He obeyed with a kind of 
mechanical precision—for his mental energies were 
entirely prostrated. The voice of the judge ad- 
dressing him rang like the chimes of distant bells 
inhis ears ;—the numerous persons whom he he- 
held around, appeared to Le all moving and agitating 
tike an immense crowd assembled to witness an 
execution. 

He stood up as he was commanded ; and the 
Judge proceeded to pass sentence upon him, He 
said that the court took his youth into considera- 
tion, and that these were circumstances which 
would render a very lenient sentence satisfactory 
to that society which had‘been outraged. The court 
accordingly condemned him to two years’ imprison- 


ment in the Giltspur Street Compter, without hard |. 


labour. 
‘¢ That's all!” said the spectators to each other ; 

and they appeared disappointed ! 
The audience then separated. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ANOTHER DAY AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


Rucwaxp was conveyed back to Newgate in a state 
of mind which can be more easily imagined than 
described. The Judges returned in their handsome 
carriages, to their spiendid abodes ;—the prosecut- 
ing barrister, that zealoiis and enthusiastic defen- 
der of social morality, hastened to the Temple to 
entertain a couple of prostitutes in his chambers ;— 
and the various lawyers engaged about the court, 
hurried to their respective homes to prepare writs 
relating to fresh cases of turpitude and crime for 
the morrow. 

Richard had shaken hands with Monroe and 
Whittingham over the parapet of the dock—he 
would not be allowed to see them again for three 
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crowded from floor to roof, 
with the ladies and daughters of the aldermen , 
there was a full attendance of barristers; and 
extra reporters occupied the box devoted to the 
gentlemen of the press. The case had created an 
extraordinary sensation, notonly in consequence of 
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months! They still Lelieved in his mnocence— 
although twelve men that afternoon had declared 
their conviction of his guilt! 

On the ensuing morning the trial of Kliza Syd- 
ney, Robert Stephens, and Hugh Mac Chizzle took 
place. As on the preceding day, the court wus 
The bench was filled 


the immensity of the stake played for by the 
prisoners, but also on account of the remarkable 
fraud practised by one of the most lovely women 
that had ever breathed the air of this world. 

Miiza was dressed with extreme simplicity, but 
great taste. A straw bonnet with a plain riband, 
enclosed her pale but charming countenance : there 
was a soft and bewitching melancholy inher eyes ; 
and her moist red lips were slightly apart as if she 
breathed with difficulty. She was a woman ofa 
strong mind, as we have said before; and she en- 
deavoured to restrain her emotions to the utmost 
of her power. She did not condescend to cast a 
look upon her fellow prisoners; nor during the 
trial were her glances once turned towards them. 

Stephens appeured to be suffering with acute 
mental pain: his countenance was cadaverous, su 
pale and altered was it ;—even his very lips were 
white. Mac Chizzle stil] retained an air of dogged 
sullenness, approaching to brutal indifference. 

The Ear] of Warrington was in attendance. 

When called upon to plead, Stephens and the 
lawyer replied Not Guilty: Kliza answered Guilty 
in a firm and audible voice. 

As the entire facts of the case are known to the 
readers, we need not enter into any fresh details. 
Suffice it to say, that when the Jury had delivered 
their verdict of Gzilty against the two male prison- 
ers, the Karl of Warrington rose, and in « most 
feeling and handsome manner interceded with the 
court in behalf of Eliza Sydney, Eliza herself 
was quite overcome with this unexpected’ gene- 
rosity, and burst into a flood of tears. 

The foreman of the jury also rose and observed 
that, though the female prisoner had taken her case 
out of their hands by pleading guilty, the jury 
were nevertheless unanimous in recommending her 
to the favourable consideration of the court. 

The Judge proceeded to pass sentence. He said, 
‘* Robert Stephens, you have been guilty of one of 
the most serious attempts at fraud, which, inacom- 
mercial country and a civilised community, could 
be perpetrated. You have moreover availed your- 
self of your influence over a young and confiding 
woman—an influence obtained by a series of kind 
actions towards her mother, her late brother, and 
herself—to convert her into the instrument of your 
guilty designs. The court cannot pass over your 
case without inflicting the severest penalty which 
the law allows. The sentence of the Court is that 
you be transported beyond the seas for the term of 
your natural life.” 

The culprit staggered, and leant against the dock 
for support. A momentary pause ensued, at the 
expiration of which he partially recovered himself 
and said, ‘‘My Lord, I acknowledge the justice of 
my sentence: but permit me to observe that the 
female prisoner Kliza Sydney is innocent of any at- 


tempt to defraud. Up to a few hours before we 
called upon the Earl of Warrington to sign the 
release and obtain the bank receipts, she was igno- 
rant of the real object which I had in view. 
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then, when I unveiled my designs, she shrank from 
the partshe had to perform ; and I was compelled 
to make use of all the specious arguments and all 
the sophistry J could call to my aid, to blind her as 
to the real nature of the transaction. My Lord, I 
make these few observations in justice to her; I 
have nothing now to lose or gain by this appeal in 
her behalf.” ; 

Stephens sank back exhausted in a chair which 
had been placed in the dock for the accommodation 
of Eliza Sydney ; and the lady herself was melted 
to fresh tears by this proof of latent generosity on 
the part of the man who had been the means of 
placing her in her present sad position. 

The Judge continued : ‘‘ Hugh Mac Chizzle, you 
have been found guilty of aiding and abetting, at’ 
the last moment, in the consummation of a deed of 
almost unpardonable fraud. You have taken ad- 
vantage of a profession which invests him who 
practises it with an appearance of respectability, 
and gives him opportunities of perpetrating, if he 
be so inclined, enormous breaches and abuses of 
confidence: You stand second in degree of culpa- 
bility to the prisoner Stephens. ‘The sentence of 
the court, therefore, is, that you be transported 
beyond the seas for the term of fifteen years.”’ 

here was another momentary pause; and the 
Judge then proceeded as follows, while the most 
hreathless silence prevailed :— 

‘‘ Eliza Sydney, your share in this unfortunate 
and guilty business has been rather that of an in- 
strument than a principal. Still you had arrived, 
when you first assumed a masculine disguise, at 
the years of discretion, which should have taugkt 
you to reflect that no deceit can be designed for a 
good purpose. Your readiness to confess your 
guilt—the testimony of your fellow prisoner in 
your behalf—the recommendation of the jury—and 
the intercession of the prosecutor, however, weigh 
with the court. Stijl a severe punishment must 
be awarded you; for if we were to admit the plea 
that a person between twenty and thirty is not re- 
sponsible for his or her actions, justice would in 
numerous cases be defeated, and crime would find 
constant apologies and extenuation. ‘The sentence 
of the court is that you be imprisoned for the space 
of two years in her Majesty’s gaol of Newgate.” 

Eliza had anticipated transportation: she had 
made up her mind to banishment for at least seven 
years, from her native clime. The observation of 
the Judge that ‘‘a severe punishmen‘ must be awar- 
ded her,” had confirmed her in that impression. 
The concluding words of that functionary had there- 
fure taken her by surprise—a surprise so sudden 
that it overcame her. She tottered, and would 
have fallen; but she felt herself suddenly supported 
in the arms of a female, who conducted her toa 
seat in the dock, and whispered kind and consola- 

ory words in her ear. 

Eliza raised her eyes towards the countenance of 
this unexpected friend; and, to her astonishment, 
encountered the soft and sympathising glance of 
Diana Arlington. 

‘* Do not be alarmed, Miss Sydney,” whispered 
the Enchantress : ‘‘the Earlof Warrington will do 
more for you than you may anticipate. He will 
use his influence with the Home Secretary, and ob- 

tain a mitigation of your sentence.” 

‘‘Oh! how kind in him thus to interest himself 
in my behalf,” murmured Eliza; “ and 1—who am 
so unworthy of his commiseration!” 

‘*¢ Do not say that ! we have made enquiries, and 
we hav> found.how you have been deceived. We 
have seen your faithful servant Louisa; and she 
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has told us enough to convincs us that you was 
more to be pitied than blamed. One thing I have 
to communicate which will console you—I have 
taken Louisa into my service !” 

‘‘A thousand thanks, my dear madam,” said 
Eliza. ‘The thought of what was to become of 
her has made me very unhagpy. This is indeed 
one subject of comfort. But I saw Louisa yester- 
day: why did she keep me in the dark in this 
respect P? 

‘We enjoined her to maintain the strictest 
silence,’’ returned Mrs, Arlington. ‘‘ We were de- 
termined to see how you would act up to the very 
last moment in this distressing business, ere we 
allowed you to know that you had friends who 
cared for you.” 

‘* And how have | obtained this gencrous sym- 
pathy ?” enquired Eliza, pressing Diana's hand 
with an effusion of gratitude. 

‘‘The Karl loved your mother, and blames 
himself for hisneglect of her children, whose wel- 
fare would have been dear to his deceased uncle,” 
said Diana gravely. ‘‘ And for myself,” she ad- 
ded, blushing — ‘‘ anything which interests the 
Karl, also interests me.” 

‘‘ Believe me, I shall never forget this kindness 
on your part :—neither shall I ever be able to re- 
pay it,” observed Kliza. ‘I am now going to a 
protracted inearceration, in a terrible prison,” 
she continued mournfully,— and God only knows 
whether I may survive it, But untiltheday of my 
death shall 1 pray for you and that good nobleman 
who forgives, pities, and consoles me.”’ 

** He does—he does,” said Mrs. Arlington, deeply 
affected: “but fancy not that your confinement 
will pass without being relieved by the visits of 
friends. I shall call and see you as often as the 
regulations of the prison will permit; and I again 
renew the promise which the Karl has authorised 
me to make relative to his intercession with the 
Secretary of State in your favour.” 

Eliza again poured forth her gratitude to Diana, 
and they then separated. ‘The former was conveyed 
back to Newgate: the Jatter hastened to the hum- 
ble hackney-coach which she had purposely hired 
to take her to the Old Bailey. 

As soon as the case of Stephens, Mac Chizzle, 
and Eliza Sydney was disposed of, William Bolter 
was placed at the bar to take his trial for the mur- 
der of his wife. 

‘‘The miscreant”—as the newspapers had 
called him all along—wore a sullen and hardened 
appearance ; and pleaded Not Guilty in a brutal 
and ferocious manner. The only feature of interest 
in the case was the examination of his son—his 
little son—as a witness against him. The poor boy 
seemed to comprehend the fearful position in which 
his father was placed ; for he gave his evidencc 
with the utmost reluctance. There was, however, a 
sufficiency of testimony, direct and circumstan- 
tial, to induce the jury to find the prisoner 
guilty without a moment’s hesitation. 

The Judge put on the black cap, and proceeded 
to pass upon the culprit the awful sentence of the 
law. Having expatiated upon the enormity of the 
prisoner’s guilt, and admonished him to use the 
little time that remained to him in this world for 
the purpose of making his peace with heaven, he 
sentenced William Bolter to be taken back again to 
the place from whence he came, and thence to a 
place of execution, where he was to be hanged by the 
neck until he should be dead. ‘* And may the 
Lord,” added the Jidge solemnly, “have mercy 
upon your soul,” 
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There was some years ago, amongst ruffians of 
the very worst description, a custom of abusing the 
Judge, or ‘* blackguarding the Beak,’ as it was 
called, when they received the award due to their 
crimes, in the felon’s dock, This miserable and vain 
bravado—an affectation of recklessness which even 
the most hardened cou}d scarcely feel—was revived 
wy Bill Bolter upon the present occasion. ‘ Tak- 
ing a sight” at the Judge, the murderer commenced 


a string of horrible abuse—laden with imprecations- 


and epithets of a most shocking and filthy nature. 
shudder passed through the audience as if it 

were one man, at that revolting display on the part 

ofa wretch who stood upon the edge of the tomb ! 

The officers of the court speedily interfered to 
put an end to the sad scene; and the convict, after 
a desperate resistance, was carried back to New- 
gate, where he was lodged in one of the condemncd 
cells. 

While these important cases were being disposed 
of in the Old Court, two others, which it is neces- 
sary to notice, were adjudicated upon in the New 
Court before the Recorder. The first was that of 
Thomas Armstrong, who was fortunate enough to 
be acquitted for want of evidence, George Monta- 
gue, a principal witness against him, not appear- 
ing ;—the other was that of Crankey Jem and the 
Resurrection Man. It is needless to enter into 
particulars in this matter : suffice it to say that 
the former was convicted of a daring burglary, 
upon the testimony of the latter who turned King’s 
evidence. Crankey Jem was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, he having been previously con- 
victed of serious offences; and the Resurrection 
Man wassent back to Newgate to be discharged at 
the termination of the sessions. 

The business of the Court was concluded in a few 
days; and Richard was removed to the Giltspur 
Street Compter. There he was dressed in the 
prison garb, and forced to submit to a régime pe- 
culiarly trying to the constitution of those who 
have been accustomed to tender nurture. The 
gruel, which constituted his principal aliment, cre- 
ateda nausea upon his stomach; the thin and weak 
soup was far from satisfying the cravings of the 
appetite ; the bread was good, but doled out in 
miserably small quantities ; and the meat seemed 
only offered to tantalise or provoke acuteness of 
hunger. 

The Resurrection Man was set at liberty. 

Stephens, Mac Chizzle, and Crankey Jem were 
removed to the hulks at Woolwich, previous to the 
sailing of a convict-ship for New South Wales. 

Kliza Sydney remained in Newgate. 

Bill Bolter, the murderer, also stayed for a short 
season in the condemned cell of that fearful prison. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE LESSON INTERRUPTED, 


THE moment the trial of Richard Markham was 
concluded, Sir Rupert Harborough and Mr. Chich- 
ester bade a cold and hasty adieu to Mr. Talbot, 
and left the court together. 

: ibe wended their way up the Old Bailey, turned 
into Newgate Street, aud thence proceeded down 
Butcher-hall Lane towards Bartholomew Close; 
for in that large dreary Square did Mr. Chichester 
now occupy a cheap lodging. 

,ehis lodging consisted of a couple of small and 
ill-furnished rooms on the second floor. When 
the two gentlemen arrived there, it was past five 
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o’clock—for the trial had lasted the entire day: 


and adirty cloth was laid for dinner in the front 
apartment. Black-handied knives and forks, a 
japanned pepper-box, pewter saltcellar and muse 

pot, and common white plates with a blue 
edge, constituted the ‘‘service.”” The dinner itsel! 
was equally humble—consisting of mutton-chops 
and potatoes, flanked by a pot of porter. 

The baronet and the fashionable gentleman took 
their seats in silence, and partook of the meal 
without much appetite. There was a damp upon 
their spirits: they were not so utterly depraved 
as to be altogether unmindful of the detestable part 
they had played towards Markham; and their own 
affairs were moreover in a desperate condition. 

A slip-shod, dirty, familiar girl cleared away the 
dinner things ; and the gentlemen then took to gin- 
and-water ahd cigars. For some minutes they 
smoked in silence; till at length the Daronet, 
stamping his fuot impatiently upon the floor, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ My God! Chichester, is nothing to be 
done ?”* 

‘* I really don’t know,” answered that individual. 
‘* You heard how deucedly I got exposed to-day in 
the witness-box ; and after that I should not dare 
show up at the west-end for weeks and mouths to 
come—even if the sheriff's officers weren’t looking 
out for me.” 

* Well, something must be done,’’ observed the 
baronet. ‘‘ Heream I, playing at hide-and-seek as 
well as you—all my horses sold—my furniture 
seized—my carriages made away with—my plate 
pawned—and not a guinea—not a guinea left !” 

“What should you say to a trip into the 
country P’? demanded Chichester, after a pause. 
‘* London is too hot for both of us—at least for 
the present; indeed my surprise is that we were 
not arrested on those infernal bills, coming out of 
the court. But, as l was saying—a trip into the 
country might do more good. To be sure, this is 
no time for the watering places: we might, how- 
ever, pay a visit to Hastings, Bath, and Chelten- 
ham on a venture.” 

‘* And what could we do for ourselves there ?” 

‘* Why—pick up flats, to be sure !” 

‘** You know, Chichester, that I am not able to 
work the cards and dice as you can.” 

‘‘ Then you must learn, as I did.” 

** And who will teach me P”’ 

‘« Why—myself, to be sure! Could you have a 
better master than Arthur Chichester P” 

‘‘ But it would take so long to understand all 
these mancuvres—I should never have the ja- 
tience,”’ 

“‘Oh! nonsense, [arkoreugh. Come—what do 
you say? Three days’ practice, and we will be 
off 2” . 

‘* But the money—the funds to. move with ?’ 
cried the baronet, impatiently. ‘1 am literally 
reduced to my last guinea.” 

“*Qh! as for that,” returned Chichester, ‘1 
will engage to get a twenty pound note from my 
father to-morrow; and with that supply we can 
safely start off on our expedition.” 

‘* Well—if you can rely upon doing this,” ob- 
served the baronet, “we will put your plan into 
execution. So let us lose no time; but please to 
give me my first lesson.” 

*“* That’s what I call business,’’ cried Chichester, 
rising from his seat and drawing the curtains, 
while the baronet lighted the two tallow candles 
that adorned the wooden mantel-piece. _ 

Chichester locked the door ofthe room, and then 
produced from his writing-desk the necessary im- 
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plements of a gambler—packs of cards, dice-boxes, 
and dice. 





Having reseated himself, he took up a pair of | baronet. 


dice and a box, and said, ‘‘ Now, my dear fellow, 
be a good boy, and Jearn your Jesson well. 
will soon meet with your reward.” 

‘+ | am all attention,” observed the baronet. 

‘In the first place I shall show you how to 
secure,” continued Chichester; ‘and as you know 
the game of Hazard well enough, I need say but 
little more on that head. There are two ways of 
securing, The first is to hold one of the dice be- 
tween the fore and middle fingers, or the middle and 
third fingers, against the side of the box, so that 
one finger must cover the top of the dic—in this 
way, you see.” 





“J understand,” said {ne baronct, attentively 
watching the proceedings of his companion, who 
by certain clever and adroit manipulations with the 
dice-box, illustrated his oral descriptions. 

‘‘ This system is not so easy a3 the second, 
which I shall presently show you,” continued 
Chichester ; ‘* because the die must be kept cleverly 
inside the box, so as not to be scen. The second 
way of securing is by taking hold of one of thedice 
by the little finger, and keeping it firm against the 
palm of the hand while you shake the box, So as to 
be able to drop it skilfully upon the table at the 
proper moment, when it will seem as if it came from 
the box along with the other. This is the way.” 


a 





“‘[T shall soon understand,” said the baronet. 
“ Of course by being able to secure one die, you 
may make it turn up any number you choose.” 

“* When you mean to practise this dodge,” con- 
tinued Chichester, ‘‘ call five fora main; because 
you can secure the four, and there is only the six 
onthe loose die that can come up against you. If 
you have a good stake tou get, secure a five every 
time; because when the main is six tu five, or 
seven to five, or eight to five, or nine tu five, or 
ten to five, you must win every time, because you 
tan’t possibly throw out while the five is secured.” 
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‘‘ But will not the ear tell the pigeon that ipa 
is only one die rattling in the box f” demanded the | 


exclaimed Chichester. ‘‘It | 
near the bottom: the one 
die shaking against them produces the sound of 
two dice.”’ 

‘* Are there not some pe€uliaritics about these 
dice ®” asked Sir Rupert, pointing to a pair which 
Chichester had placed apart from the rest. 

‘“‘ Yes—those are unequal dice, and are so well 
made that no one, except a regular sharper, could 
derect them. They are bigger at onc end than the 
other, and the sixes are placed on the smaller squares, 
because you must play with these dice to win upon 
high numbers, which areon those smaller squares. 
The dice will in nine cases out of ten fall upon the 
larger xquares,and thus show the high numbers up- 
permost.” 


‘¢ Look at this box,” 





‘* And these dice ?” enquired the baronet, taking 
up two others, 

‘* Loaded ones,” replied Chichester. ‘ These are 
to throw low ; and so the two sides which have got 
four and five on them are loaded.” 





f 

‘* How are they loaded ?” asked Sir Rupeat. 

‘‘ The corner pip of the four side, next to the five 
side, is bored very neatly to a certain depth: the 
same is done to the corner pip of the five side, ad- 
joining the four side. Thus the two holes, so 
bored, meet cach other at right angles. One of the 
holes is covered over with some strong cement: 
quicksilver is then poured in; and the other hole 
is covered over with the cement. The spots are 
blackened ; and your dice are ready for use. These 
being intended to throw low, you must cal) a main, 
and take the odds accordingly.” 

‘© Well,” said the baronet, “I think I can now 
safely say that 1 know enough of the elements of 
your grammar to enable meto practise myself. Let 
us devote half an hour to the working of cards.” 

‘‘ The ways of managing the cards,” said 
Chichester, taking up a pack, and shuffling them, 
‘fare numerous. These, for instance, are Longs 
and Shorts. All the cards above the eight, are the 
least thing longer than those belowit. I havea 
machine which was invented on purpose to cut 
them accurately, Nothing under an eight can be 
cut, you see, with these cards, lengthways.” 

‘* And that pack so carefully wrapped up in the 
paper P” 

**Oh! these are my Concaves and Convexes. Al) 
from the two to the seven are cut concave; and al! 
from the cight to the king are cut convex. By cus 
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ing the pack breadthways a convex card is cut; 


Scarcely was this portion of the lesson accom- 


by cutting it lengthways, a concave one is secured.” | plished, when steps were heard ascending the stairs; 








‘‘ | have often heard of the bridge,"' said Sir Ru- 
pert; ‘what doves that mean ?” 

‘© Oh! the bridge is simply and easily done,” re- 
plied Chichester, shuffling the pack which he held 
in his hand. “ You see it is nothing but slightly 
curving a card, and introducing it carelessly into 
the pack. Shuffle the cards as your opponent will, 
you are sure to be able to cut the bridged one.” 
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**T could dothat withoutstudy,” observedSir Ru- 
pert Harborough. “Ismy initiation now complete?” 
“‘There are several other schemes with the 
cards,” answered Chichester, ‘‘but I think that | 
have taught you enough for this evening. One fa- 


mous device, however, must not be forgotten. You 
have heard of the way in which Lord de Roos 
lately attempted to cheat his noble companions at 
the club? The plan practised by him is called 


sauter la coupe, and enables the dealer to du 
what he chooses with one particular card, which 
of course he has selected for his purpose. Now 
look how it is done ; for I can better show practi- 
cally than explain verbally.” 
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and immediately afterwards a heavy fist knocked 
boss more violence than courtesy at the parlour 
oor. 

The baronet and Chichester both turned pale. 

‘* They can’t have found us out here?” mur- 
mured the one to the other in a hoarse and tremu- 
lous tone. 

‘* What shall we do 2” 

‘* We must open—happen what will.” 

Chichester unlocked the door: two ill-looking 
men entered the room. 

‘Mr. Arthur Chichester ?” said one. 

“‘ He isn’t here—we don’t know him. My name 
is Davis—ask the landlady. if it is not,” cried 
Chichester hurriediy, and in a manner which only 
served to convince the officer that he was right. 

‘‘Come—come, none of that there gammon,” said 
the bailif. “I knows you well enough: my 
name's Garnell; and I'll stand the risk of your 
being Chichester. Here’s execution out against 
you for four hundred and forty-seven pounds. I 
don’t suppose that you can pay—so you'd better 
come off at once.” 

‘¢ Where to ?’* demanded Chichester, seeing that 
it was no use disputing. his own identity any 
longer. . 

‘Where to!” cried the officer; ‘ why—to 
Whitccross, to be sure! Where the devil would 
you go to ? 

“Can I not be allowed to sleep in a sponging- 
house ?” 

‘““No--this is an execution, and a large sum, 
mind, i dou’t dare do it.” 

“ Well, then —here goes for Whitecross Street !" 
said Chichester ; and after exchanging a few words 
in a whisper with the baronet, he left the house 
with the sherifl’s officers. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHITECROSS-STREET PRISON. 


A coup drizzling rain was falling, as Chichester 
proceeded along the streets leading to the debtors’ 
prison. The noise of pattens upon the pavement ; 
the numbers of umbrellas that were up; the splash- 
iny of horses’ feet and carriage-wheels in the ken- 
nels ; the rush of cabs and the shouting of omnibus- 
cads, were all characteristic of a wet night ina 
crowded metropolis. 

Chichester shivered—more through nervousness 
than actual cold; and he felt an oppressive sensa- 
tion at the bottom of his stomach, as well as at the 
chest. 

The officer endeavoured to console him, by ob- 
serving that ‘it was lucky he had been taken so 
close to the prison on such a rainy night.” 

The ruined young man envied many a poor 
wretch whom he passed on his way; for he knew 
that it was far easier to get into a debtors’ gaol 
than to-get out of it. 

At length they arrived at the prison, ; 

It was now nine o’clock; and the place, viewed 
by the flickering light of the lamp at the gate of 
the governor’s house, wore a melancholy and som- 
bre appearance. The prisoner was introduced into 
a small lobby, where an elderly turnkey with knee- 
breeches and gaiters, thrust a small loaf of bread 
into his hand, and immediately consigned him to 
the care of another turnkey, who led him through 
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several alleys to the staircase communicating 
with the Receiving Ward. 

The turnkey pulled a wire, which rang a bell on 
the first floor. 

** Who rings?” cried a voice at the top of the 
stairs. 

** Sheriff's debtor — Arthur Chichester—L. s.,” 
-eplied the turnkey, in a loud sing-song voice. 

Chichester afterwards learnt that he was mention- 
ed as a sheriff's prisoner, in contra-distinction to 
one arrested by a warrant from the Court of Re- 
quests; and that L.S. meant London side—an 
intimation that he had been arrested in the City of 
London, and not in the County of Middlesex, _ 

Having ascended a flight of stone steps, Chi- 
chester was met at the door of the Receiving Ward 
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gentlemen at the fire are Sheriff's Debtors, and live 


at my table: those chaps over there are Court of 
Requests’ Men, and haven't a shilling to bless 
themselves with. So, of course, I can’t allow them 
to associate with the others.” 

‘‘ How many prisoners, upon an average, pass 
through the Receiving Ward in the’ course of one 
year ?” 

** About three thousand three hundred as near as 
I can guess, All the Debtors receive each so much 
bread and meat a-week. The prison costs the City 
close upon nine thousand pounds a year.” 

‘* Nine thousand a-year, spent to lock men up, 
away from their families!” exclaimed Chichester. 
“‘ That sum would pay the debts of the greater por- 
tion of those who are unfortunate enough to be 


by the steward thereof. This steward was himself} brought here.” 


® prisoner, but was considered a trustworthy per- 
son, and had therefore been selected by the governor 
to preside over that department of the prison. 
Phe Receiving Ward was a long low room, with 
windows secured by bars, at each end. There were 
two grates, but only one contained any fire. The 
place was pia Naam clean—the floor, the deal 
tables, and the forms being as white as suow. 

The following conversation forthwith took place 
between the new prisoner and the steward :-— 

‘¢ What is your name ?” 

‘* Arthur Chichester.” 

‘“‘ Have you got your bread ?” 

‘* Yes.” 


‘‘ Well—put it in that pigeon-hole. Do you 
choose to have shects to-night on your bed ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘¢ Then that will be a shilling the first night, and 
sixpence every night after, as long as you remain 
here. You can, moreover, sleep in the inner 
room, and sit up till twelve o'clock. Those who 
can’t afford to pay for shects sleep in a room by 
themselves, and go to bed at a quarter toten, You 
see we know how to separate the gentlemen from 
the riff-raff.’’ 

‘© And how long shall I be allowed to stay up in 
the Receiving Ward ?” 

‘That depends. Do you mean to live at my 
tnble? I charge sixpence for tea, the same for 
breakfast, a shilling for dinner, and four-pence for 
supper. 

‘‘ Well—I shail be most happy to live at your 
table.” 

‘In that case, write a note to the governor, to 
say you are certain to be able to settle your affairs 
in the course of a week; and I will take care he 
shall have it the very first thing to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

‘‘ But Iam sure of not being able to settle in a 
week.” 

** Do as you like. You won’t be allowed to stay 
up here unless you do." 

“Qh! in that case I will do so at once. Can you 
oblige me with a sheet of writing-paper P” 

‘* Certainly. Here is one. <A penny, if you 
please.” 

Chichester paid for the paper, wrote the letter, 
and handed it to the Steward. 

He then cast a glance round the room ; and saw 
three or four aera decent-looking persons 
warming themselves atthe fire, while fifteen or six- 
teen wretched-looking men, dressed for the most 
part as labourers, were sitting on the forms round 
the walls, at a considerable distance from the blaz- 


grate. 
ithe Steward, perceiving that the new prisoner 
threw alook of inquiry towards him, said,—‘ Those 


‘¢ You may well say that,” returned the Steward, 
“* ‘Why, half the prisoners who come here are poor 
working-men, snatched away from their labour, 
and obliged to know that their wives and children 
will starve during their absence. That man over 
there, with the little bundle tied upin a blue cotton 
handkerchief, is only arrested for 8d. The costae 
are three and sixpence.” 

‘* He is actually a prisoner, then, for four and 
two-pence.”’ 

‘‘ Kxactly. The man next to him is arrested for 
3d., the balance of a chandler’s shop debt; his 
costs are five shillings, But the case of that poor 
devil who is crying so up in the corner, is the 
worst. It appears that he had an account at a 
tally-shop, and paid one shilling a-week towards 
its liquidation. He was in full work, and earneu ° 
eighteen shillings a week; and so he regularly 
gave his wife the money every Saturday night to 
put away for the tally-man. But the woman is 
fond of tippling, and she spent the money in gin, 
Well, the tally-man takes out a swmmons from the 
Court of Requests : the wife receives it, and is afraid 
to tell her husband. Next week comes the Rule: 
this the woman also hides, hoping, somehow or 
another, to get together the debt and costs, and 
settle it unknown to her‘husband, But no such 
thing: so this morning, as the poor fellow was 
going home to dinner, he was arrested for fom 
shillings debt, and six shillings costs.” 

‘“‘ This was cruel indeed,” observed Chichester, 
to whom all these details were perfectly new. 

** Yes,” continued the Steward; ‘ but that is 
nothing to the things that I have heard men tell up 
in this room. Loan-Societies, Tally-Shops, and 
A ed pettifogging lawyers, keep this place well- 

e is 

It was now 8 quarter to ten; and the poor 
wretches who coukl not afford to pay for sheets, 
were huddled off to bed. Chichester, and the “‘gen- 
tlemen who boarded at the Steward’s table,” remain- 
ed up, smoking cigars and drinking ale, until 
twelve. 

Chichester was then introduced intoa large room, 
containing ten ora dozen beds, whose frame-work 
was made of iron. One miserably thin blanket, a 
horse=cloth, and a straw mattress and pillow, were 
all provided for each couch, by the Corporation of 
the City of London! 

Oh! how generous — how philanthropic — how 
noble; to tear men away from their homes and 
give them straw, wrapped up in coarse ticking, tc 
sleep upon! 

On the following morning Chichester awoke 
early, and rose with every bone aching from the 
hardness of his bed. He performed his toilette in 
a species of scullery Yittached to the Receiving | 
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Ward; and the enjoyment of this Iaxury was 
attended with the following dishurseiments:— 
‘Towel, 2d.; Use of Soap, 1d ; Loan of Razor and 
Lather-box, 1d. 

Breakfast, consisting of coffee and dry toast, was 
then served up. 

Those who boarded with the steward sate down and 
commenced a desperate attempt upon the provi- 
sions; and those who fancied an egg or a rasher of 
bacon with their meal, paid twopence extra. The 
conversation was entirely associated with the prison 
affairs; i¢ appeared as if thoge mep, when once 
they set foot in the prison, discarded all thoughts of 
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the great world withuut, from which they have been 
snatched away. Even when the morning newspaper 
came in, attention wae first directed, oy a strange 
kind of sympathy, to the list of Bankrupts and to 
the Law Notices, the Jatter of which afforded them 
the pleasing and interesting iate'ligence of who were 
that day to appear before the Commissioners of the 
Insolvent Court. 

At five minutes past nine, a violent ring at the 
bell called the Steward in haste to the door. This 
was the summons of a turnkey who came to remove 
the new prisoners to the respective departments of 
the establishment to which they belonged, Thus 
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they were classified into Middlesex Sheriffs’ Deb- 
tors, London Sheriffs’ Debtors, and City Freemen 
who were also Sheriffs’ Debtors; and London 
Court of Requests’ Debtors, and Middlesex Court of 
Requests’ Debtors. 

Chichester was ordered to remove to the Poultry 
Ward, on the London side, the governor declining to 
comply with the request contained in his letter. 

It will be seen from what we have already said, 
that Whitecross-street prison is essentially different 
from the Bench, descriptions of which have been 
given in so many different works, and the leading 
features of which are so familiar to a large portion 
wf the community, eifher from hearsay or experi- 
euce. Ifa man cannot muster four or five pounds 
¢o transfer himself from the custody of the Sheriffs 
to that of the Judges, by a habeas corpus writ, he 
must remain in Whitecross-streét prison, while the 
more wealthy debtor enjoys every Juxury and pri- 
vilege in the Bench. And yet, we are constantly as- 
cured that there ie the same law for the podr as there 
is for the rich ! 

The system of imprisonment for debt isin itself 
impolitic, unwise, and cruel in the extreme:—it 
ruins the honest man, and destroys the little rem- 
nant of good feeling existing in the heart cf the 
callous one. It establishes the absurd doctrine, 
that if a man cannot pay his debts while he is 
allowed the exerci:e of his talents, his labour, and 
his acquirements, be can whin shut up in the nar- 
row compass of a prison, where bis talents, bis 
labours, and his acquirements are -useless. How 
eminently narrow-sighted are English legislators! 
They fear totally to abolish this absurd custom, 
because they dread that credit will suffer. Why 
—credit is altogether begotten in confidence, and 


never arises from the preconceived intention on 
the part of him who gives it, to avail himaelf of 
this law egainet him who receives it. Larceny 
and theft are punished by a limited imprisonment, 
with an allowance of food; but debtors, who com- 
mit no crime, may linger and languish—and starve in 


gaol. 
The Poultry Ward was a long, dark, low room, 

with seven or eight barred wirdows on each side, 
sawdust upon the stone floor, and abont a dozen or 
fourteen small tubles arranged, like thcse of a 
coflee-house, around the walls. The room was 
full of debtors of all appesrances—from the shabby- 
genteel duwn to the absolutely ragged. Here a 
prisener was occupied in drawing up his schedule 
for the Insolvent Debtors’ Court ;—there an emacia- 
ted old man was wiiting a letter, over which he 
shed bitter and scalding teara;—at another table « 

young farmer's labourer-ledking man was break- 
fasting off bread and cheere and onions, which he 

| washed down with porter ;—clcse by was a stout 

j seedy-looking person with grey hair, who did not 
seem to have any breakfast at all;—in this nook a 
poor pale wretch was reading a newspaper;—in that 
corner another indivitual was examining a pile of 
tiers ;—several were gathercd round the fire in the 
acullery or kitchen attached to the Ward, preparing 
their breakfasts ;—and othera wero lounging up and 
down the room, Isughing, and talking over the 
amusements of the preceding night up in the sleep- 
ing rooms. 

The steward of the Poultry Ward had just 
finished his breakfast when the turnkey iniroduced 
Mr. Chichester. 

‘Well, Mr. Thaynes,” said the Steward, quite de- 
lighted to see the new prisoner, “I began to think 
we should have had none down this morning. Pray 
take o saat, sir.” 


Soreness 
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This invitation was addressed to Chichester, who 
sat down accordingly. 

The Steward, after exchanging a few observations 
with the turnkey, produced a book from a drawer 
in the table, and addressing himself in a semi- 
mysterious tone to Mr. Chichester, ssid—‘ These 
are our rules and regulations. Lvery new mem- 
ber is required to pay an entzance fee of one pound 
and sixpence; and this goes towards the fund for 
paying the officers and cervants of the ward, provid- 


ing coals, and administering generally to the comforts 


of the place.” 

“Iam quite satisfied with the justice of the 
rant al said Chichester; and he paid it accord- 
ingly. 

“I suppose you will Jive at my table?” enquired 
the Steward. Same charges as up-stairs in the Re- 
ceiving Ward.” 

“Ob! certainly,” answered Chichester. ‘Have 


you any body here of any consequence at all ?” 


“Not particularly at this moment. Lord William 
Priggins stayed a couple of days with us, and went 
over to the Bench yesterday morning.” 

‘* Who is that gentleman walking up and down the 
Narrow court outside ?” enquired Chichester, glancing 
towards a window through which might be seen a 
tall slim ycung man, with black moustachios, a long 
faded cotton dressing-gown, a dingy velvet tkull cap, 
and pantaloons hanging low and loose, because the 
owner had forgotten his braces. 

“ Oh! that is Count Pichantoss—a celebrated 
Russian nobleman, who was cleaned out some weeks 
since at a West-end Hell, and got put into prison for 
his hotel bill.” 

‘“* And who is that respectable old gentleman wiih 
the bald head, and dressed in black ?” 

“ That is a clergyman, the Rev, Henry Sharpere ; 
he is an excellent preacher, they say—and the best 
securer of a die that I ever saw in my life.” 

“And that very sickly pale-faced youth, who 
seems to be scarcely twenty ?” 

“He is only twenty-one and a month. He was 
arrested the day after he came of age for blank ac- 
ceptances which he had given, during his minority, 
to the tune of three thousand pounds, and for which 
he never received more than three hundred.” 

“And that quiet-looking old gentleman at the 
table opposite?” 

“ He ia a Chancery prisoner—committed for con- 
tempt. Jt app.ars that he was one morning wa'lk- 
ing by the Auction Mart, and saw large posting- 
bills announcing the immediate sale of an estate, 
consisting of thirteen houses somewhere in Fins- 
bury, under a detree of the Court of Chancery. My 
gentleman hadn't a guinea in his pocket, nor the 
mears of raising ene at the time. Nevertheless he 
walkcd into the Mart as bold as brass, strode up- 
stairs to the auctioneer’s rooms, and bid fur the 
estate. There were plenty of competitors; Lut he 
didn’t care—he bid away: and at last the easta‘e 
was knocked down to him for four thousand three 
hundred podnds. When erales are affected under 
an order of the Chancellor, no deposit-money is 
required. This may seem strange to you; but it 
is not the less a fact. So off walks my gentlemar, 
quite rejoiced at his bargain. The first thing he 
dces is \ogo and collect all the arrearacf rent he 
can from the tenants of the houses, and to distrain 
upon those who coulda't or wouldn't pay. Lord! 
what a game he did play, to be aure! He callkd 
into request the services of balf the brokers in 
Finsbury, and made the tenants cash np to the very 
Jast farthing that was due. Well, the lawyers em- 
ployed for the sale of the estate, drew up the ceeds 
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of conveyance and the abstract of the title; but 
my gentleman never meant paying—so at last the 
Chancery Court, getting tired of his excuses, and 
finding that he would not disgorge the amount be 
had already received for rente, nor yet come down 
with a chilling towards the purchase-moncy, clapt 
him into limbo under some form or another ;—and 
ao here he is.” ° 

In this manner did the steward of the Poultry 
Ward render the new prisoner familiar with the 
leading characters of that department of the prison. 
In addition to the few instances of flagrant dis- 
honesty, or culpable extravagance which were 
pointed out to Chichester, information was given him 
cf many—very many cases of pure and unaduitc- 
rated misfortuse. The churchyard has known no 
sorrow—-the death-chamber has known no anguish 
equal {o that acute and poignant suffering which 
many an inmate endures within the walls of that 
prison. IJfhe be an affectionate father, he thinks 
of his absent little ones—and he feels shocked at 
the cold cruelty of the rules which only permit 
children to visit their incarcerated sire twice a- 
week—on Wednesday and Sunday—and tken only 
for three hours each time, Jf he be a kind hus- 
band, and possess a tender and a loving wife, he 
dreads the fatal hour of five of an evening, which 
is the signal for all strangers and visitors to leave 
these walls.. Misery—lank, lean, palpable micery 
—is the characteristic of Whitecross Street prison. 

The legislature says—‘ We only allow men to 
be locked up in order to prevent them from running 
away without paying the debts they owe.”—Then 
Why impose upon 
them rules and regulations, the severity of which 
is as galling to their souls as the iron chains of 
Newgate are to the felons’ flesh? Why break 
their spiri’s and crush their good and generous feel- 
ings, by compelling them all to herd tegether—the 
high and tke low—the polite and the vulgar—the 
temperate and the drunkard—the cleanly and the 
filthy—the religious and the profane—the sedate and 
the ribald? 

O excellent legislators! do you believe that a man 
ever went out of the debtur's gaol more moral and 
better dispesed than he was when he went in? The 
answer to this question will, in one word, teach you 
the efficacy of Imp: isonment for Debt. \ 

Chiebester .walked out into a large stone-paved 
court attached to the ward, and bearing the attrac- 
tive but somewhat illusive name of the ‘“ Park.” 
At twelve o'clock the beer men from the public- 
houses in Whitecross Street were allowed admittance; 
and then commenced the debauchery cftheday. The 
seats round the ‘‘ Park” were soon crowded with pri- 
soners and visitors, drinking, smoking, laughing, aud 
swearing. 

Many poor wretches, wko could not boast of much 
strength of mind, but were in reality well, disposed, 
took to this occupation to Kill care. 

And who will blame thom? Not you, proud peer, 
who bury your vexations in crystal goblets sparkling 
with the choicest juice of Epernay’s grape—nor yvu, 
fine gentleman, who seek in gaming at your club a 
relief from the anxieties and yetty troubles which 
now and then interrupt the otherwise even tenure of 
your way | 

In the course of the day Mr. Chichester wrote a 
very penitent letter to his father, the pawnbroker, 
lamenting past follies, and promising future 
good conduct. The postscript conteZaed an inti- 
mation that prison was bad enough when one pos- 
sessed plenty of money; but that it was ten thou- 


sand times worse when associated with empty 


pockets. This precious epistle succeeded in induc~ 
ing the * old gentleman,” as Chichester denominated 
his father, to loosen bis purse strings, and remit a 
few pounds to supply immediate wants, 

Chichester was thus enabled to live at the Stew- 
ard's table, and smoke his cigars and drink his ale 
to his heart's content. In a small community 
like that of a ward in Whitecross Strcet, as well as 
in the great world without, he who has the most 
money is the moat “looked up to”—which is a 
phrase perfectly understood, and almost synony- 
mous with “respected;” and thus Mr. Chichester | 
very speedily became the “atar” of that de- | 
partment of the prison to which he had been as- 
signed. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE EXECUTION. 


From the moment that Bill Bolter had been re- 
moved from the condemned cell, after bis trial at the 
Old Bailey for the murder of his wife, be preserved a 
sullen and moody silence, 

Two turnkeys sat up with him constantly, ac- 
cording to the rules of the prison; but he never 
made the slightest advances towards entering into 
conversation with them. The Chaplain was frequent 
in bis attendance upon the convict; but no regard 
was paid to his religious conselations and exhorta- 
tions of the reverend gentleman. 

The murderer ate his meals heartily, and enjoyed 
sound physical health: be was hale and strong, and 
might, in the common courze of nature, have lx * 
until a good old age. 

By day ho sate, with folded arms, meditatizg 
upon his cond'tion. ‘He scarcely repented of 
the numerous evil ceeds of which he ha? beea 
guilty: but he trembled at the idea cf a future 
state! i 

One night he had a horrid dream. He thought 
that the moment had arrived for his execution, and 
that he was standing upon the drop. Suddenly 
the board gave way beneath his feet—and he fell. 
An agonising feeling of the bigee rushing with the 
the fury of a tcrrent and with a heat of molten lead up 
into his brain, seized upon him: his eyes shot 
sparks of fire; and in bis ears there was a loud 
droning sound, like the moan of the ocean on a 
winter’s night. This ecnzation, he fancicd, lasted 
about two minutes~a short and insignificant 
space to those who feel not pain, but an age when 
passed in the endurance cf agony the most iatense. 
Then he died: and he thought that his spirit left 
his body with the last puleation of the lungs, and 
was suddenly whirled downwards, with fearful ra- 
pidity, upon the wings of a hurricane. He felt 
himeelf in total darkness; and yet he had an idea 
that be was plunging precipitately into a fearful 
gulf, around the sides of which hideous monsters, 
immense serpents, formidable bats, and all kiuds of 
slimy reptiles were climbing. At lergth be reached 
the bottom of the gulf; and then the faculty of 
sight was suddenly restured to bim. At the same 
moment he felt fires encircling bim all around ; and 
a horrible snake coiled itself about him. Ile was 
in the midst of a boundless lake of flame; and far 
as his eyes could reich, he bebeld myriads of 
spirits all undergoing the same punishment— 
wrilbing in quencbless fire, and girt by hideous 
serpents. And he thought that neitber himself por 
those spirits which he beheld around, wore any 
shape which be cculd, deine; and yet be saw them 
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plainly—palpably. They had no heads—no limbs; 
and yet they were something more than shapeless 
trunks, all naked and flesh-coloured, and uncon- 
sumed and indestructible amidst that burning lake, 
Jn a few moments this dread 
The 
murderer fancied that he was now groping about in 
convulsive agon’es upon the bank of a river, the 
stream of which was tepid and thick like blood. 
The bank was slimy and moist, and overgrown with 
huge osiers and dark weeds, amidst which loath- 
some reptiles and enormous alligators were crowded 
And it was in this frightful place that 
the murderer was now spiritually groping his way, 
in total and coal-black darkness. At length he 
slipped down the slimy bank—and his feet 
teuched the river, which he now knew to be of 
He grasped convulsively at the csiers to 


which had no end, 
scene changed, and ‘all was again dark. 


together. 


blood. 
save bimself from falling into that honible stream; 


abuge serpent sprang from the thicket, and coiled 
itself about his arms and neck ;— and atthe same 
moment an enormons alligator rose from the river 
of blood, and seized him in the middle between its 


tremendous jaws. He ultered a fearful cry—and 
awoke. 


This dream made a deep impression upon him. 


He believed tbat he had experienced a foretaste of 


Hell—of that hell, with all its horrors, in which he 
Would be doomed for ever and ever-—without hope, 
Without ead. 

And yet, by a strange idiosyncracy of conduct, he 
flid not court the consolation uf the clergyman: he 
breathed no prayer, gave no outward and vi ible sign 
of repentance: but continued in the same sullen state 
of reserve before noticed: 

Still. after that dream, he dreaded to seek his bed 
at night. He was afraid of sleep; for when he clo:ed 
his eyes in slumber, vis‘ons of hell, varied in a thou- 
sand horrible ways presented themselves to his 
mind. 

He never thought of his children: and once when 
the clerg;man asked him if he would like to see 
them, he shook his head impatiently. 

Death! he shuddered at the idea—and yet he 
never sought to escape fiom its presence by con- 

versation or books. He sat moodily brooding 
upon death and what would probably occur here- 
after, until he conjured up to his imagination all 
the phantasmagorical displays of demons, spectres, 
and posthumous horrors ever conceived by human 
mind, 

On another cccasion—the Friday before the Mon- 
day on which he was executed—he dreamt of heaven. 
He thought that the moment the drop had fallen 
from beneath his feet, a brilliant light, such as he 
had never seen on earth, shone all around him :—the 
entire atmosphere was illuminated as with gold- 
dust in the rays of a powerful sun. And the sun 
and moon and stars all appeared of amazing size— 
immense orbs of lustrous and shining metal. He 
fancied that he winged his way upwards with a 
slow and steady motion, a genial warmth prevail- 
ing all around, and sweet od.urs delighting his 
genres. Inethis manner he soared on high—until 
at length he passed sun, moon, and stare, and be- 
held them all shining far, far beneath his feet. 
Presently the sounds of the most ravishing sacred 
music, accompanied by choral voices hymning to 
the praise of the Highest, fell upon his ear. His 


soul was enchanted by these notes of promise, of 


hope, and of love; and, raising his eyes, he beheld 
the shining palaces of heaven towering above vast 
and awe-inspiring piles of clonds He reached a 
laminous avenue amidst those clouds, which led to 
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the gates of paradise. He was about to enter upon 
that glorious and radiant path, when a sudden 
change came over the entire split cf bis dream; 
and in a moment he found himself dashing pre- 
cipitstely downwards, amicst darkness increasing 
in intensity, but through which the sun, moon, and 
planets might be seen, at immense distances, cf a 
lurid and ominous red. Bown—down ‘he con- 
tinued falling, until he was pitched with violence 
upon the moist and slimy bank of that river of tepid 
blood, whose margin was crowded with hideous rep- 
tiles, and whose depths swarmed with wide-mouthed 
alligatore. 

Thus passed the murderer's time—dread medita- 
tions by day, and appalling dreams by night. 

Once he thought of committing suicide, and thus 
avoiding the ignominy of the scaffold. He had 
no shame; but he dreaded hanging on ac- 
count of the pain—whereof he had experienced the 
dread sensations in bis dreams. Besides, death is 
not quite so terrible when inflicted by one’s own 
hand, as it is when dealt by another. He was, 
however, closely watched; and the only way in 
which he could have killed himself was by dashing 
the back of his head violently against the stone- 
wall. Then he reflected that he might not do this 
effectually ; and so he abandoned the idea of eelf- 
destruction. 

On the last Sunday of his life he attended the 
Chapel. A condemned sermon was preached ac- 
cording to custom ‘The sacred fane was filled with 
elegantly dressed ladies—the wives, daughters, and 
friends of the City authorities. The Olergyman 
enjoined the prisoner to repentance, and concluded 
by assuring him that it was not even then too late 
to acknowledge his errors and save his soul. God would 
still forgive him ! 

lf God could thus forgive him,—why could not 
Man? Oh! wherefore did that preacher covfine his 
observations to the mercy of the Almighty? why 
did he not address a terrible lecture to bloodthirsty 
and avenging mortals? Of what use was the death 
of that sinner? Surely there is no moral exampk 
in a public execution? ‘ There is,” says the Legis- 
lature. We will tee presently. 

Oh! why could not the life of that man—stained 
with crime and red with blood though it were— 
have been spared, and he himself allowed to live to 
see the horror of his ways, and leara to admire 
virtue? He might have been locked up for the re- 
mainder of his existence: bars and bolts in English 
gaols are very strong; there was enough air for him 
to be allowed tv breathe it ; and there was enough 
bread to have epared him a morsel at the expense of 
the state! 

We cannot give life: we have no right to take it 
away. 

On the Sunday afternoon, the murderer's chil- 
dren were taken to see him in the condemned cell. 
He had not asked for them, bot the authorities 
eae it proper that dhey should take leave of 

im. 

The poor little innocents were dressed in the 
workhouce garb. The boy understood that his father 
was to be hanged on the following morning; and his 
gricf was heart-rending. The little girl could not 
understand why her pareat was in that gloomy place, 
nor what borrible fate awaited him ;—but she had an 
undefined and vague sense of peril and misfortune; 
and she cried also. 

The murderer kissed them, and told them to be 
geod children ;—but he only thus conducted him- 
self because he was ashamed to appear so unfeeling 
and brutal as he krew himself to be, in the presence 








of the Ordinary, the Governor, the Sheriff, and the 

ladies who were admitted to have a glimpse of him 

in his dungeon. 
od .] & * td] 

_ The morning of the second Monday after the 

Sessions dawned. 

This was the one fixed by the Sheriffs for the exe- 

cution of William Boltér, the murderer. 
@ At four o’clock on that fatal morning the huge 
black stage containing the drop, was wheeled out of 
a shed in the Press Yard, and stationed opposite the 
debtors’ door of Newgate. A carpenter and his assis- 
tant then hastily fitted up the two perpendicular 
spars, and the one horizontal beam, which formed 
the gibbet. 

There were already several hundreds of persons 
collected to witness these preliminary arrange- 
ments; and from that hour until eight o'clock mul- 
titudes continued pouring from every direction to- 
wards that rpot—the focus of an all-absorbing in- 
terest. 

Man—that social, domestic, and intelligent ani- 
ma), will leave his child crying in the cradle, his 
wife fossing upon a bed of pain and sickness, and 
his blind old parents to grope their way abont in 
the dark, in order to be present at an exhibition of 
a fellow creature's disgrace, agony, or death. And 
the law encourages this morbid taste in all countries 
termed civilised, — whether it be opposite the 
debtors’ door of Newgate, or around the guillotine 
erected at the Barriere Saint Jacques of Paris,— 
whether it be in the midst of ranks of soldiers, 
drawn up to witness the abominable infliction of 
the lash in the barracks of Charing Cross, or the 
buttons cut off a deserter’s coat in the Place Ven- 
dome,—whether it be to see a malefactor broken on 
the wheel in the dominions of the tyrant who is 
called ‘‘ Europe’s Protestant Sovereign,” or to behold 
the military execution of a great general at Madrid, 
—whether it be to hear an English judge in the 
nineteenth century, unblushingly condemn a man to 
be banged, drawn, and quartered, and his dissected 
corpse disposed of according to the will of our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen; or to witness some 
miserable peasant expire beneath the knout in the 
territories of the Czar. 

Bat the Law is vindictive, cowardly, mean, and 
ignorant. It is vindictive because its puishments 
are more severe than the offences, and because its 
officers descend to any dirtinesa in order to obtain 
a conviction. It is cowardly, because it cuts off 
from the world, with a rope or an axe, those men 
whose dispositions it fears to undertake to curb. 
I¢ is mean, because it is all in favour of the 
wealthy, and reserves its thunders for the poor and 
obscure who have no powerful interest to protect 
them; and because itself originates nearly half the 
crimes which it punishes. And it is tgnorant, be- 
cause it erects the gibbet where it should rear the 
cross,——because it makes no allowance for the cool 
calculating individual who commits a crime, but 
takes into its consideration the case of the passion- 
ate man who assassinates his neighbour in a mo- 
mentary and uncontrollable burat of rage,—thus 
forgetting that the former is the more likely one 
to be led by reflection to virtue, and that the latter 
is a demon subject to impulses which he can never 
subdue, 

From an early hour a glittering light was seen 
through the small grated window above the debtors’ 
Goor; for the room to which that door belongs is 
flow the kitchen. 

There was something sinister and ominous in that 
oscillating glare, breaking through the mista of the 
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cold December mcrning,and playing upon the black 
spars of the gibbet which stood high above the already 
dense but still increasing multitudes. 

Towards eight o'clock the crowd bad congregated 
to such an extent that it moved and undulated like 
the stormy ocean. And, oh! what characters were 
collected around that jibbet. Every hideous den, 
every revolting hole—every abode of vice, squalor, 
ana low debauchery, had vomited forth their 
horrible population. Women, with young children 
in their arms,—pickpockets of all ages,—swell-mobs- 
men ,—prostitutes, thieves, and villains of all degrees 
and descriptions, were gathered there on that fatal 
morning. 

And amidst that multitude psevailed mirth, and 
laughter, and gaicty. Ribdd language, obscene 
jokes, and filthy expressiose, were heard around, 
even to the very foot of tue gallows; aud even at 
that early hour intoxication was depictad upon the 
countenances of several whom the law had invited 
thither to derive an example frum the tragedy about 
to be enacted ! 

Example, indeed! Listen to those shouts of 
laughter: they emanate from a group collected 
round a pickpocket only twelve years old, who is 
giving an account of how he robbed an elderly 
lady on the preceding evening. But, ah! what 
are those moans, accompanied with horrible oaths 
and imprecations? Two women fighting: they 
are tearing each other to pieces—and their husbands 
are backing them. In another direction, a simple- 
looking countryman euddenly discovers that his 
handkerchief and purse are gone. In a moment 
his hat is knocked over bis eyes; and he himeelf is 
cuffed, and kicked, and pushed about in a most 


brutal manner. “ 
Near the scaffold the following convereation takes 
place :—— 


“IT wonder what the man who is gving to be 
hanged is doing at this moment.” 

‘It is now half-past seven. He is about receiving 
sacrament.” 

‘‘ Well— if I was be, I’d send the old parson to the 
devil, and pitch into the sheriffs.” 

‘‘Yes—so would I. For my part, I should like to 
live such 4 life as Jack Sheppard or Dick Turpin did, 
even if I did get hanged at last.” 

‘‘ There is something noble and exciting in the ex- 
istence of a highwayman: and then—at last—what 
admiration on the part of the crowd —whbat applause 
when he appears upon the drop!” 

‘Yes. Jf this fellow Bolter had contented himself 
with being a burglar, or had only murdered those 
who resisted bim, I should have cheered him heartily ; 
—but to kill his wife—there’s something cowardly in 
that; and eo I shall hiss bim.’’ 

“ And so shall I.” 

“A quarter to eight! The poor devil’s minutes 
are pretty well numbered.” 

‘© wonder what be is about now.” 

“‘ The pinioning will begin directly, I dare say.” . 

“That must be the worst part.” 

‘Oh! no—nota bit of it. You may depend upon 
it that he is not half so miserable as we are inclined 
to think him. A man makes up his mind to die as 
well as to anything else. But what the devil noise 
is that ?” 

‘Oh! only some fool of a fellow singing a patte: 
song about a man hanging, and imitating all the 
convuleions of the poor wretch. My eyes ! how thip 
people do laugh !” . 


‘Five minutes to eight! They won't be 
now.” . : 
At this moment the bell of Saint Bepul 8 
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church began to toll the funeral knell—that same 
bell whoge ominous sound bad fallen upon the ears 
of the wretched murderer, where he ley concealed 
in the vault of the Old House. 

The laughing—the joking—the singing—and the 
fighting now suddenly subsided; and every eye waa 
turned towards the scaffold. Tho most breathless 
curiosity prevailed. 

- Suddenly the entrance cf the debtor's door was 
darkened by a human form; the executioner hastily 
ascended the steps, and appeared upon the scaffuld. 

He was followed by the Ordinary in his black 
gown, walking with elow and measured pace along, 
and reading the funeral service—while tho bell cf 
Saint Sepulchre continued its deep, sulemn, and 
foreboding death-note. 

The criminal came next. 

His elbows were bound to his sider, and his wrists 
fastened together with thin cord. Qe had on a de- 
cent suit of clothes, supplied by the generosity of 
Tom the Cracksman; and on his head was a white 
night-cap. 

The moment he appeared upon the scaffold, a 
tremendous shout arose from the thousands and 
thousands of sp:c'ators assembled to -witness his 
punishment. 

Hie cact a hurried and anxious glance around 
him. 

The Jarge open space oppo:ite the northern wing 
of Newgate seemed literally paved with buman 
faces, which were continued down the Old Bailey 
and Giltspur Street, as far as he could ace, The 
houses facing the prison were crammed with life— 
roof and window. 

It seemed as if he were posted upon a rock in the 
midst of an ocean of people. 

‘Ten thousand pairs cf eyes were concentrated in 
him. All was animation and interest, as if some 
grand national spectacle was about to take place, 

* Hats off!” was the universal cry: the multitudes 
were determined to lose nothing! The cheapness 
of an amusement augments the pleasure derived 
from it. We wonder that the government has never 
attempted to realise funds by charging a penny a- 
piece for admission to bebold the execution at New- 
gate. In such a country as England, where even 
teligion is made a compulsory matter of taxation, 
the dues collected at executions would furm a fund 
calculated to thrive bravely. 

While the executioner was occupied in fixing the 
halter round the convict’s neck, the Ordinary com- 
menced that portion of the Burial Service, which 
begins thus :— 

“ Man that is born of a woman hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, and 
ts cut down like a flower: he ficeth as it were a shadow, 
and never coniinueth in one stay.” 

The executioner having attached the rope, and 
drawn the nightcap over the criminal’s face, disap- 
peared from the scaffold, and went beneath the plat- 
form to draw the bolt that sustained the drop. 

“In the midst of life we are in death; of whom 
i w6 seek for succour, but af thee, O Lord 
who— 

Here the drop fell. 

A dreadful convulsion appeared to paas through 
the murderer's frame; and for nearly a minute bis 
hands ‘moved nervously up snd down. Perbars 
during those fif.y seconds, the horrors of his dream 
were realised, and he felt the blood rushing with 
the fury of a torrent and with the heat of molten lead 
up inio his brain; perhaps his eyes shot sparks of frre; 
and in his ears was a loud droning sound, like the moan 
of the ocean on a winter's night ! 
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But the convulsive movement of the hands soon 
ceased, and the murderer bang a lifeless corpse, 
The crowd re‘a'ned its poat till nine o’clock, when 
the body was cut down: then did that vast assem- 
blage of persons, of both sexes and all ages, begin 
to disperse. 
The public-houses in the Old Bailey ‘and the im- 
mediate ucighbuurhood droves roaring trade through- 
out that day. 


COAPTER XXXVIIL 


THE LAPSK OF TWO YEARS. 


SHAKSPEARE said, “All the world is a stage:" we 
aay, ‘ All the world is an omnibus.” 

The old and youog—the virtuous and wicked— 
the rich and the poor, are iovariably thrown and 
mixed up together; and vet thcir interests are al- 
ways separate. Few stretch out a hand to help a 
ragged or decrépit man into the vehicle; and the 
well-dressed draw back and avert their heads as the 
impoverished wrotch forces his way with difficulty 
past them up to the vacant seat in the farthest 
corner. The moment a well-dressed individual 
mounts the steps of the omnibus, every hand is 
thrust out to help him ia, and the most convenient 
seat is instantaneously accorded to him. And then 
the World's omnibus burries along, stopping occa- 
sionally at the gates cf'a church-yard to put down 
one of its pas-engera, and calling at some palace or 
some cottage indiscriminately to fill up the vacant 
seat. 

Away—away thunders the World’s omnibus 
again, crushing the fairest flowers of the earth in 
its progress, and frequently chonsing rough, dreary, 
and unfrequented rvads in preference to paths in- 
viling, even, and pleasant. Sometimer, by the 
caprice of the passengers, or by the deapovtic com- 
mands of the masters of the World’s omnibus, the 
beggar and the rich man change garments end 
places; and then the former becomes the objcct of 
deference and respect, while the latter is treated 
with contempt and scorn. In the World's omnibus 
might makes right ;—but cunning frequently 
sevures a more soft and comforlable seat than 
either. 

Ifa dispute ensues, and the question at issue js 
referred to the conductor for arbitration, he glances 
at the personal appearance of tte complainant and 
defendant, and decides in favour of him who wears 
the better coat. When stones or other impediments 
obstruct the way of the World's omnibus, the poor 
and the ragged passengers are commanded to alight 
and clear them away; and yet, when the vehicle 
stops for dinner at theinn by the way side, the well- 
dressed and the affluent appropriate to themselves 
the luxuries, while those who cleared away the 
stones and who grease the wheels, get only a sorry 
crust—-and sometimes nothing at all. 

And then, away—away the World's omnibus 
gres again, amidst noise, dust, and all variations 
vf weather. In the inclement seasons extra gar- 
ments are given to the well-dressed and the r.ch, 
but none to the ragged and the poor:—on the con- 
trary, their very rage and tatters are frequenily 
taken from them to pay the prices of the hard crusts 
at the road-side inns. So goes the World’s omni- 
bus; and the moment the driver and condactor, 
who are its masters and owners, are deposited in 
their turn at the gates of some cemetery, their 
sons succeed them, whether competent or not— 
whether infants in awaddling-clothes, or old men 
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in their dotage. And few—very few of those 
drivers know how to bold the reins;—and thus is 
it that the World’s omnibus is frequently hurried 
at a thundering rate over broken ground, even 
unto the very verge of some precipice, down which 
it would be inevitably dashed, did not some bold 
intrepid passenger emerge from his obscurity in 
the corner, rash upon the box, hurl the incompe- 
tent driver from his seat, and assume the reins in 
his stead. But mark the strange opinions of those 
who journey in the World's omnibus! The pas- 
sengers, instead of being grateful to him who has 
thus rescued them from ruin, pronounce him the 
usurper of ageatto which he has no hereditary 
claim, and never rest till they have succeeded in dis- 
placing him, and restoring the incompetent driver 
to his functions. 

So gocs the World’s omnibus! None of the pas- 
sengers are ever contented with their seats, even 
though they may have originally chosen those seats 
fur themselves. This circumstance leads to a thou- 
sand quarrels and mean artifices; and constant shift- 
ings of positions take place. One passenger envics 
the seat of another; and, when he has succeeded in 
working his way into it, he finds to his surprise that 
it is not so agreeable as he imagines, and he either 
wichcs to get back to his old one or to shove himself 
into another. The passengers in the World's omni- 
bua_are divided into different sects and parties, each 
patty prof-ssing certain opinions for the auth rity 
of which they bave no better plea than ‘the wisdom 
of their forefathers.” Thus one parly hates and 
abhors another; and each confidently imagines itself 
to be in the right, and all other parties to be in the 
wrong. And for those differeacesa of opision the 
most sanguinary broils ensue; and friendship, 
honour, virtue, and integrity are all forgotien in the 
vindictive contention. 

But the World’s omnibus rolls along all the same ; 
and the Driver and Conductor lavgh at the cuntests 
amongst the passengers, which they themselves 
have probably encouraged, and which somehow or 
another always turn to thier individual benefit in the 
long run. 

So goes the World's omnibus ;—so it has always 
ee onwards;—and in like manucr will it ever 
go 

Oh! eay not that Time has a leaden wing while it 
accompanies the World's ounnivus on its way ! 

Two years elapsed from the date of the Old 
Bailey trials described in preceding chapters. 

It was now the beginniag ot December, 1837. 

The morning waa dry, fine, and bright: tbe 
ground was as hard as asphalte; and the air was 
pure, c.ld, and frosty. 

From an early houra stout, elderly man—we'l 
wrapped up in a large great coat, and wifh a wor- 
sted “comforter” coming up to his very nose, 
which was of a purple colour with the cold—was 
seen walking up and down the front of the Giltspur 
Street Compter, apparently dividing his attention 
between the prison entrance and the clock of Saint 
Sepulcbre's church. 

At a quarter to ten o’clock, on that same morn- 
ing, a private carriage, without armorial bearings 
upon the panels, and attended by two domestics, 
whose splendid liveries were-concealed beneath drab 
Great-coats, drove up tothe door of the house in- 
habited by the Governor of Newgate. Inside that 
carriage was seated a lady—wrapped up in the most 
costly firs, and with a countenance whose beauty 
was enhanced by the smile of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion which illuminated it, 

. Precisely as the clock of Saint Sepulchre's 
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Charch struck ten, the doors of the Compter and 
Newgate opened simultancously, and with a similar 
object. 

From the Compter issued Richard Markham :— 
the ports] of Newgate gave freedom to Kliza 
Sydney. 

They were both restored to liberty upon the same 
day—the terms of their imprisonment dating from 
the commencement of the sessions during which they 
were tried. 

The moment Richard eet foot in the street, he was 
caught inthe arms of the faithful Whitiingham, 
who welcomed him with a kind of paternal affeciion, 
and whimpered over him Jike a child. 

Eliza Sydney entered the carriage awaiting her 
at the door of Newgate, and was clasped to the 
boeom of Mrs. Arlington. The vebicle imme- 
diately drove rapidly away ina north-easterly direc- 
tion. 

“Mr. Monroe is waiting for you at your own 
house at Holloway,” said Whittingham to his 
young masier, when the first ebullition of joy was 
over. ‘He has been ailing lately—and he thought 
that this happy and fortitudinous event would be too 
much for his nerves. 

‘‘ Let_us make haste home, my excellent friend,” 
observed Markham. “J am dying to bebold once 
more the haunts of my childhood.” 

Whittinghbam* summoned a cab; and he and his 
young master were soon rolling along the road 
which led to home. 

Two yeara’ imprisonment had produced a great 
effect upon Richard Markham. The intellectual cast 
and faultless beauty of his countenance still ree . 
mained; but the joyous expression, natural to 
youth, bad fled for ever; and in its place was a 
settled melancholy which proclaimed an early anil 
intimate acquaintance with misfortune. His spirit 
was broke: ; but his principles were not wnier- 
mined :—his beart was Jacecrated to its very core,— 
but his integrity remained intact. Even though the 
gate of his prison had closed behind him, he could 
not shake off the idea that bis very countenance pro- 
claimed him to be a Freed Convict. 

At length the cab reached Markham Place. 

Richard glanced, with a momentary gleam of sa- 
tisfaction upon his pale countenance, towards the 
hill on which stood the two trers ~the rallying point 
for the brothers who had separated, more than six 
years back, beneath the foliage. Tears started to 
his eyes; and the ray of sunshine upon his brow 
gave place to acloud of deep and sombre melan- 
choly. He thought of what he was when he bade 
adieu to bis brother at that period, and what he was 
at the present moment. Then all was blooming and 
encouraging in his path; and now he felt as if the 
mark of Cain was upon him! 

He alighted from the vehicle, and entered the 
library, where Mr. Monrce awaited him. He and 
his guardian were at length alone together. 

But how altered was Monroe since Ricbard had 
last sean him! His form was bowed down, his 
countenance was haggard, his eyes were sunken, 
and his brow was covered with wrinkles. Ile 
glanced furtively and anxiously around him the in- 
stant the young man entered the room; and, in- 
stead of hastening forward to welcome bim, he sank . 
upon & chair, covering his face with his hands. The 
teais trickled through his fingers; and bis breast 
was convuleed with deep sobs. 

“In the name of heaven, what ails you, cir?” de- 
manded Richard. 

“My bvoy—you have come back at last,” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, scarcely able to articu- 
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late a word, through the bitterness of his grief;— 
“and this much-dreaded day has gt length ar-{| men 


rived |" 


__ “Much-dreaded day,” repeated Markham, in un- 
feigned astonishment. “I should have thought, sir,” 
he added coldly, “that you, who professed yourself 
So convinced of my innocence, would Rave received 


me with a smile of welcome!” 


“*My dear—dear boy,” gasped the old man, “ God 
knows I am rejoiced to bail your freedom; and that 
same Almighty power can also atteat to my sincere 
Believe me, I would 
go through fire and water to serve you,—I would 
lay down my life, miserable and valueless as it is, to 
benefit you;-—but, oh! I cannot—cannot support 


conviction of your inuocence, 


your presence!" 


And the old gentlemen seemed absolutely con- 


vulsed with agony as he spoke. 


‘TI presume,” said Richard, leaning over him, so 
as to be enabled to whisper in hie ear, although 
there was none else at hand to listen,—“I pre- 
sume that ‘you scorn the man who has been con- 
victed of felony? It is natural, sir—it is natural; 
but such a demonstration of aversion is not the 
Jess calculated to wound one who never injured 


ou.” 


* No—no, Richard; you never injured me; and 
that makes me feel the more acutely now. But— 
hear me. I take God to witness that I love you as 


my own son, and that Tam above such unnatural 
conduct as that which you would impute to me.” 


“My God!” cried Markham, impatiently, “ what 


does all this mean? Are you ill? Has anything un- 


pleasant occurred? If so, we will postpone all cis- 


cussion upon niy affaira until a period more agree- 
able to yourself.” 


As Markham uttrred these words, ho gently dis- 
engaged the old man's hands from his countenatce, 
and pressed them in his own. He was then for the 
firat time struck by the altered and care-worn fea- 
tures of his guardian; and, without thinking of the 
effect his words might produce, he exclaimed, “My 


dear sir, you have evidently been very——very ill!” 
* Til!" cried the old man, bitterly. 


and this has been my case! 
much, Richard, during the last two years—so have 


I; and we have both only the same consolation— 


our innocence!” 
“You speak in enigmas,” ejaculated Markbam. 
“ What can you have to do with innocence or guilt 
you who never wronged a human being ?” 
- 60 strange became the expression of the old man’s 


countenance, as Richard uttered these words, that 


the young man was perfectly astonished, and almost 


horrified; and undefined alarms floated through his 
brain. He was ina painful state of suspense; and 


yet he was afraid to ask a question. 

“ Richard!" suddenly exclaimed the old man, 
now looking our hero fixedly and fearlessly in the 
face, “ 1 have a terrible communication to make to 

ou. 
“A terrible communication !” repeated Markbam : 
€ is it in respect to my brother? If so, do not keep 
me in suspense—let me know the worst at once—1 
can bear anything but suspense!” 

“I have never heard jrom nor of your brother,” 
answered Mr. Monroe; “and cannot say whether 
he is dead or living.” 

“Thank God, you have nothing terrible to com- 
tmusicate relative to him," exciaimed Markham; 
for he always had, and still entertained a presenti- 
ment that the appointment on the hill, beneath the 
two tress, would’ be punctually kept;—and this 
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hope had cheered him during his horrible imprison. , 


¢. 
‘‘ But I will not keep you in suspense, Richard," 
said the old man; “it is better for me to unbur- 
then my mind at once. Yon are ruined |” 

“Ruined!” said Markham, starting as that dread 
word fell npon his ears; for the word ruin does not 
express one evil, like other words such as sick- 
ness, poverty, imprisonment; but it comprises and 
expresses an awful catalogue of all the miseries 
which can be supposed to affiict humanity. 
“Ruined |" he cried ;—then catching at a straw, 
he added, “Aye! ruined in reputation, doubtless; 
but rich in the possessions which this world prin- 
cipally esteems. My property was all vested in 
you by my deceased father—I was not of age 
when I was condemned—and consequently the law 
could not touch my fortane when it filched from me 
my good name |” 

‘‘ Ruined—ruined in property and all!” returned 
Mr. Monroe, solemnly, ‘ Unfortunate specula- 
tions on my part, but in your interest, have con- 
sumed the vast property entras(ed to me by your 
father !” . 

Markham fell into an arm chair; and for a mo-~- 
ment he thought that every fibre in his heart would 
break. A terrible load oppressed his chest and 
his brain;~he was the victim of deep despair, 
As one looks forth into the darkness of midnight, 
and sees it dense and motionless, so did he now sur- 
vey his own prospects The single consolation 
which, besides the hope of again meeting his 
brother,—the real, the present, the tangible coneo- 
lation, as it might be called, which would have en- 
abled bim to forget a portion of his sufferings and 
his wrongs,—this was now gone; and, a beggar 
upon the face of the earth, he found that he had 
not even the advantege of a good name to help 
him onwards in his career. Hope was quenched 
within him ! 

A long pause ensued. 

At its expiration Markham suddenly rose frown the 
arm-chair, approached his guardian, and said in a 
low and hollow voice, ‘Tell me how all this has 
happened: let-me know the circnmstances whic> 
led to this calamity.” 

“They are brief,” said Monroe, “and will om 
vince you that I am more to be pitied than blamed. 
Long previous to your unfortunate trial, I com- 
menced a series of speculations with my own | 
property, all of which turned out unhappily. The 
year 1832 was a fatal one to many old-established 
houses; and mine was menaced with absolute 
ruin. Jn an evil hour I listened to the advice of 
a Mr. Allen, a merchant who had been reduced by 
great losses in America trading; and by his conn- 
sel, I employed a small portion of your property 
with the view of recovering my own, and augment- 
ing your wealth at the same.time. Allen acted as ° 
my agent in these new speculations. At first we 
were eminently successful: I speedily released my- 
self from difficulty, and doubled the sam that I had 
borrowed from your fortune. At the beginning of 
1836 Mr. Allen heard of a gentleman who required 
the loan of a considerable sum of money to work 
a patent which was represented to be a perfect 
mine of gold. Mr. Allen and I consulted upon the 
eligibility of embarking money in this enterprise: 
in a word, we were dazzled by the immense advan- 
tages to be derived from the epeculation. At that 
time— it was shortly efter your trial and sentence, 
Richard—I was ill and confined tomy bed. Mr. 
Allen therefore maneged this for me; and it is an 
extraordinary fact that I have never once seen the 
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ndividual to whom J lent an enormous sum of mo- 
ney—~for I did advance the sum required by that 
person; and I drew largely upon your fortune to 
procure it! Oh! Richard—had this speculation 
succeeded, J should have been a wealthy man once 
more, and your property would have been more 
than doubled. But, alas! this individual to whom 
I advanced that immense amount, and whose se- 
curities I had fancied unexceptionable, defrauded 
me in the most barefaced manner! And yet the 
law could not touch him, for he had contrived to 
associate Allen’s name with his own as a partner 
in the enterprise. Rendered desperate by this ap- 
palling loss, | embarked in the most extravagant 
speculations with the remainder of your money. 

he infatuation of ine gambler seized upon me: 
and I never stopped until the result was ruin—total 
ruin to me, and comparative ruin to you | ’’ 
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‘¢ Comparative ruin-—only comparative ruin | ’ 
ejaculated Markham, his countenance suddenly 
brightening up at these words: ‘‘ is there any thing 
left from the wrecks of my property—is there any thing 
available still remaining ? Speak ;—and if you an- 
swer me in the affirmative—if you announce the ex- 
istence of never so small a pittance, I will yet for- 
give you all! ”” 

‘‘ This house and the small estate attached to it 
are left,’’ answered the old man, ‘‘ and totally un- 
incumbered. I neither could nor would touch your 
paternal possessions.” 

Markham felt indescribable relief from this state- 
ment; and he wrung his guardian’s hand with the 
same gratitude which he would have shown had he 
that day received his inheritance entire. 

‘¢Thank God, I am not totally ruined!’ cried 
Markham. ‘‘I can at least bury myself in this re- 
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treat ; —I can daily ascend that hill where the me- 
morials of fraternal affection stund;—and I can 
there hope for the return of my-brother! My dear 
sir, what has been done cannot be recalled: re- 
prone: even were I inclined to offer any, would 

e useless ; and regrets would be equally unavailing. 
This estate will produce me a small income—but 
enough for my wants. Two hundred pounds a-yeart 
are certainly a beggar’s pittance, when compared 
with the inheritance which my father left me ;—but 
I am still grateful that even the means of subsist- 
ence are left. And you, Mr. Monroe—upon what 
are you subsisting ? ”’ 

‘*T still attend to the wrecks of my affairs,’’ re- 
plied the old man; ‘and then 1 have my daughter 
Ellen—who earns a little with her needle ad 

‘¢ You shall come and take up your abode with 
me—you and your daughter—and share my income,” 
interrupted the generous young man, who saw not 
before him an individual that had deprived him of a 
large fortune, but an old—old man, bent down by 
the weight of numerous and deep afflictions. 

Monroe wept at this noble conduct on the part of 
his ward, and strenuously refused to accept the prof- 
fered kindness and hospitality. Markhain urged, 
begged, and entreated ;—but the old man would not 
accede to his wish. 

‘*You have not told me what became of your 
friend Mr. Allen,’’ said Richard, aftcr a pause. 

‘‘ He was an honourable and an upright man,’’ 
was the reply; ‘and the ruin which he oad been 
the means of entailing, though innocently, upon me, 
broke his heart. He died three months ago.”’ 

«* And what became of the infamous cheat whose 
schemes have thus killed one person and ruined two 
others?”’ 

‘‘T know not,’’ answered Mr. Monroe. ‘I never 
suw him myself; nor did he even know that there 
was such a person ds myself connccted with the loan 
which he received. Certain commercial reasons— 
too long to be explained now—made me put forward 
Allen as the person who advanced the money, and 
conducted the entire business as a principal, and not 
ns an agent. Thus no communication ever took 
place between me and this George Montague.” 

‘« George Montague! ’’ ejaculated Richard. 

“¢ Yes—he was the villain who has plundered us,”’ 

‘* George Montaguc again |’? murmured Richard, 
as he paced the room with hurried and uneven steps. 
‘Why is it that this name should constantly eb- 
trude itself upon my notice ? wherefore should I be 
perpetually condemned to hear it uttered, and always 
coupled with epithets of abhorrence and reproach ? 
and why should I be amongst the number of that 
miscreant’s victims? Strange combination of cir- 
cumstances |” 

‘¢ Are you acquainted with this Montague?” de- 
manded his guardian: ‘‘ the name scemed to pro- 
duce a singular effect upon you.” 

** Tam not acquainted with him; like you, I have 
never even scen him,’ said Markham. ‘‘ But I 
have heard much concerning him; and all that I 
have heard is evil. Surely—surely justice will some 
day overtake 1 iniscreant who is constantly preying 
upon society, and who enriches himself at the ex- 
pense of his fclow-creatures’ happinesa | ’’ 

Some time longer was devoted to conversation 
upon topics of interest to Markham and his ruar- 
dian; and when the former had partially suc- 
ceeded in tranguillising the mind of the latter, the old 
man was suffered to take his departure. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE VISIT. 


We purpose to follow the history of Richard Mark. 
ham a little farther, ere we return to Eliza Sydney, 
whose adventures, after her jelease from Newgate, 
will, it is believed, excite the livelicst interest in the 
minds of the readers. 

As soon as Mr. Monroe had taken his departure, 
Richard made Whittingham acquainted with his 
altered prospects; and they two together settled cer- 
tain economical alterations in the establishment at 
the Place which were calculated to meet the limited 
means of its master, who, it will be remembered, 
was now of age, and, consequntly invested with 
the control of the little property that the villany of 
George Montague had left him. 

Markham then proceeded, attended by Whitting- 
ham, to visit the various apartments ofthe old man- 
sion from which he had been so long absent ; and each 
recalled to his mind reminiscences that circumstances 
had made painful. In one apartment he had been 
wont to sit with his revered father of an evening, 
and survey the adjacent scenery and the mighty city 
from the windows. In another he had pursued his 
studies with the dearly loved brother whom he hud 
lost: whichever way he turned, visions calculated 
to oppress his mind fose before him. He felt like a 
criminal who had disgraced an honourable name; 
and even the very pictures of his ancestors appeared 
to frown upon him from their antique and dust- 
covered frames. 

But when he entered the room where the spirit of 
his father had taken its leave of this world, his emo- 
tions almost overpowered hits. He wept aloud; and 
even the old butler did not now endeavour to com- 
fort him.. He had returned, branded with shame, 
to a house where he had received an existence that 
was full of hope and honour s—he had come back to 
a dwelling in the rooms of which were hung the 
portraits of many great and good men, who were his 
ancestors, but amohgst whom his ovwn likeness could 
never tuke a place, for fear that some visitor to that 
mansion should write the words ‘‘ Freed Convict ’’ 
upon the frame. 

For though conscience reproached him not for 
guilt, the world would not believe his innocence. 

That night he could not sleep; and he hailed the 
dawn of morning as the shipwrecked mariner upon 
the raft beholds the signal of assistance in the hori- 
zon. Ile rose, and hastened to the hill, where he 
seated himself upon the bench between the two 
trees. There he gave free vent to his tears; and he 
was relieved, 

Suddenly his eye caught sight of letters carved 
upon the bark of his brother’s tree. Ile Jooked 
closer; and, to his indescribable joy, he beheld 
these characters rudely but decply cut on the tree :— 


EuGENE. 
Dec. 25, 1836. 


‘Thank God! my brother lives!’ exclaimed 
Richard, clasping his hands together. ‘' This is an 
intimation of his remembrance of me! But—oh ! 
why did he desert me in my need? wherefore came 
he not to see me in my prison? Alas! yeers must 
yet clapse ere I clusp him to my heart! Let me 
not repine—let me not reproach him without hear. 
ing his justification! He has revisited the hill; and 
he chose a sacred day for what he no doubt deemed 
a sacred duty! Tt was on the anniversary of the 
nativity of the Saviour that’ he came back to the 
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scenes of his youth! Ob, Eugene! I thank thee 
for this: it is an assurance that the appointment on 
the 10th of July, 1843, will be punctually kept ! ”’ 

From the moment when his eyes rested upon the 
memorial of his lost brother thus carved upon the 
bark of the tree, Richard’s mind became composed, 
and, indeed, comparatively happy. His habits, 
however, grew moré and more secluded and re- 
served; and he seldom ventured into that mighty 
Babylon whose snares had proved so fatal to his 
happiness. 

One day—it was about the middle of March, 
1838—Richard was surprised by the arrival of a 
phaeton and pair at his abode; and he eagerly 
watched from the window to ascertain who could 
have thought of paying him a visit. In a few mi- 
nutes he was dclighted to see Mr. Armstrong, the 
political martyr with whom he had become ac- 
quainted in Newgate, alight from the vehicle. 

Richard hastened to welcome him with the most 
unfeigned sinccrity. 

‘* You see I have found you out, my dear young 
friend,’’ said Armstrong. ‘‘I miscalculated the 
date of your release from that abominable hole, and 
a few weeks ago was waiting for hours one day in 
Giltspur Street to welcome you to freedom. At 
length I did what I ought to have done at first— 
that is, inquired of the turnkeys whether you were 
to be released that day or not: and, behold—J 
found that the bird had flown.” 

‘6 should have written to you,” said Richard, 
‘‘ for you were kind enough to give me your ad- 
dress; but really my mind has been so bent upon 
solitude—— ”’ 

‘* From which solitude,”’ interrupted Armstrong, 
smiling, ‘‘ 1 am come to drag you away. Will you 
allow me to dispose of the next ten days fur you?’’ 

‘* How do you mean, my good friend ? ’’ inquired 
Markham. 

‘' J mean that you shall pass that time with me at 
the house of a friend at Richmond. Solitude and 
seclusion will never wean you from the contempla- 
tion of your past sorrows.”’ 

‘‘ But you know that I cannot go into society 
again,’ said Richard. 

‘¢ This isabsurd, Markham. I will hear no apolo- 
gies: you must and shall place yourself at my dis- 
posal,’’ returned the old gentleman, in a kind and 
yet positive manner. 

‘* But to whom do 
inquired Markham. 

‘¢To an [talian emigrant, who has only just ar- 
rived in this country, with his family, but the honour 
of whose friendship I have enjoyed for many, many 
years. I must tell you that I have travelled much ; 
and that Italy has always been a country which has 
excited my warmest sympathy. It was at Montoni, 
the capital of the Grand Duchy of Castelcicala that 
I first met Count Alteroni; and his extremely 
liberal political opinions, which completely coin- 
cide with my own, were the foundation of a staunch 
friendship between us. Ten years ago he was com- 
pelled to fly from his native land; and he sought 
refuge in England. His only child—a beautiful girl 
of the name of Isabella—thus obtained an English 
education ald speaks the 6 with fluency. 
L'wo years agu, he was allowed to return to Castel- 
cicala ; but a few months back fresh political events 
in that state forced him once more to become an 
exile. He arrived in England a month ago, and has 
taken a small but commodious and picturesque resi- 
dence at Richmond. His means are ample, but not 
vast; and he therefore lives in comparative seclu- 
tion — other reasons, moreover, inducing him to 
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avoid the pomp and ostentation which noblemen of 
his rank usually maintain. Thus, in addressing him, 
you must drop the formality of My Lord; and re- 
member also that his daughter chooses to be called 
simply, Miss Isabella, or the Signora Isavelia.’’ 

‘* And how can I venture to present myself to 
this nobleman of high rank, and his wife and daugh. 
ter, knowing that but a few weeks ago I was libe- 
rated from a gaol ?’’ demanded Richard, somewhat 
bitterly. 

‘The count has not heard of your misfortune, 
and is not likely to do so,”’ answered Armstrong, 
‘* Fle pressed me yesterday to pass a few days with 
him ; and I happened to mention that I was about 
to visit a young friend—meaning yourself—in whom 
I felt a deep interest. I then gave him such an 
account of you that he expressed a desire to form 
your acquaintance. Thus, you perceive, that I am 
taking no unwarranted liberty in introducing you to 
his house. As for the danger which you incur of 
your history being known, that cannot be avoided ; 
and it is a point which you may as well risk now as 
upon any future occasion. A man of the world 
must always be prepared for reverses of this kind, and 
1 think that 1 am not mistaken in you, Markham, 
when I express my opinion that you would kuow 
how to vindicate your character and assert your in- 
nocence in a manner which would disarm resent- 
ment and conquer prejudice. At Icast, assume as 
cheerful an appearance as possible; and, believe me, 
you will find yourself right welcome at the dwelling 
of Count Alteroni.”’ 

Reassured by remarks of this nature, and warmed 
by the generous fricndship displayed towards him 
by the Republican writer, Markham’s countenance 
again wore a smile; and he felt more at case than 
he had done ever since his misfortune. The pre 
sence of ane who took an interest in his welfare— 
the prospect of enjoying pleasant society—and th 
idea of change of scene, combined to elevate his sr‘. 
rits and create new hopes in his breast. He began 
to think that he was not altogether the solitary, de- 
serted, and sorrow-doomed being he had so Jately 
considered himself. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon that 
the phaeton, in which *ode Markham and his friend 
the Republican, entcred a spacious shrubbery, 
through which a wide avenue led to the front-dvor 
of a very beautiful country residence near Richmond. 
The dwelling was not large ; but its external] appear- 
ance seemed to bear ample testimony to its interior 
comfort. 

"A domestic, in a plain and unpretending livery, 
appeared at the door the moment the phaeton 
stopped ; and the count himself met his visitors in 
the hall, to welcome their arrival. 

The nobleman shook hands with Armstrong in 
the most cordial manner; and, when Richard was 
introduced to him, he received him with a courtesy 
and warm affability which showed how much any 
friend of Armstrong’s was valued by the Italian 
exile. , 

The guests were ushered into the drawing-room, 
where the countess and her daughter, and two gen- 
tlemen who were also visitors, were seated. 

But while we allow Richard time to get acquainted 
with the family of the Italian noble, we must give 


‘the reader a brief description of the new characters 


now introduced upon the stage. 

Count Alteroni was about forty years of age. His 
hair and whiskers, originally of a deep black, were 
tinged prematurely with grey ; but his moustachios 
were of the darkest jet. His complexion was of a 
clear olive. In figure he was tall. well formed, and 
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muscular, though slight. His countenance was ex- 
preasive of great dignity—one would almost say of 
conscious superiority; but this softness of aspect 
and the nobility of demeanour which distinguished 
him, failed to produce any unpleasant impression, 
inasmuch as every one who approached the count 
was charmed by the affability of his manners and 
the condescending kindness of his tone. 

The countess was about two years younger than 
her husband, and was of a complexion and cast of 
countenance which denoted her northern origin. In 

,fact, she was a German lady of high birth; but she 
spoke Italian, French, and English with as much 
| facility as her own tongue. 

But what of Isabella? To say that she was beau- 
tiful were to say nothing. Her aspect was resplen- 
dent with all those graces which innocence lavishly 
diffuses over the lineaments of loveliness. She was 
sixteen years old; and her dark black eyes were ani- 
mated with all the fire of that impassioned age, 
when even the most rugged paths of life seem adorned 
and strewed with flowers. Her mouth was small; 
but the lips were full and pouting, and revealed, 
when she smiled, a set of beautifully white and even 
teeth. Her hair was dark as the raven’s wing, and 
was invariably arranged in the most natural and 
simple manner. Her brows were exquisitely pen- 
cilled; and as her Jarge black eyes were the mirror 
of her pure and guileless soul, when she glanced 
downwards, and those expressive orbs were concealed 
by their long black fringes, it seemed as if she were 
drawing a veil over her thoughts. Her complexion 
was that of a brunette; but the pure, red blood 
shone in her vermilion lips and her rose-tinted nos- 
trils, and mantled her pure brow with a crimson hue 
when any passion was excited. Her sylph-like figure 
was modelled with the most perfect symmetry. Her 
waist was so delicate, and her hands and feet so 
small, that it was easy to perceive she came of patri- 
cian blood ; and the swell of her bosom gave a proper 
roundness to her form, without expanding into pro- 
portions that might be termed voluptuous. 

In manners, disposition, and accomplishments, 
Isabel was equally calculated to charm all her ac- 

uaintances. Having finished her education in 

ngland, she had united all the solid morality of 
English manners, with the sprightliness and vivacity 
of her native clime ; and as she was without levity 
and frivolity, she was also entirely free from any in- 
sipid and ridiculous affectations. She was artlessness 
itself; her manners commanded universal respect ; 
and her bearing alone repressed the impertinence of 
the libertine’s gaze. With a disposition naturally 
lively, she was still attached to serious pursuits; and 
her mind was well stored with all useful information, 
and embellished with every feminine accomplish- 
ment. 

The two gentlemen who were present in the draw- 
ing room when Armstrong and Richard arrived, were 
two young /eauz—members of the aristocracy ; and 
this was their only recommendation. It was not, 
however, on this account that they had obtained a 
footing in the count’s abode; but because they were 
nearly related to a deceased English general who had 
taken part with the Italians against the French, 
during the career of Napoleon, and had been of 
essential service to the family to which the count be- 
longed. With regard to their exterior, suffice it to 
say, that they were dressed in the extreme of fashion : 
one was very effeminate in appearanoe, having neither 
whiskers nor the slightest appearance of a beard; 
and the other was rather good-looking, sported an 
incipient moustechio, and wore an undress military 
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The effeminate young gentleman was introduced 
to Armstrong and Markham by the name of Sir 
Cherry Bounce, and the moustachioed one as the 
Honourable Smilax Dapper, a captain (at the age of 
twenty) in His Majesty's —th Regiment of Hussars. 

During the hour which intervened between the 
arrival of the new guests and the announcement of 
dinner, a conversation ensued which will serve to 
throw some light upon the characters of those in- 
mates of the hospitable abode, whom we have as yet 
only partially introduced to our readers. 

‘You reside in a very pleasant and healthy part os 
London, Mr. Markham,”’ said the count ; ‘‘ 1 am well 
acquainted with the situation of your mansion and 
grounds, from the description which my friend Arm- 
strong has given me. The house stands close by a 
hill, on the summit of which there are two trees.”’ 

‘‘Ah, indeed!’’ ejaculated Sir Cherry Bounce. 
‘¢ The other day I wode by there for the firtht time 
in my life; and J remember the houth ith veway 
beautifully thithuate in the neighbourwood of the 
hill dethwibed by the count, and with two ath tweeth 
on the top.” 

‘¢ That is my house,’’ said Richard. ‘* But it is 
an antiquated, gloomy-looking pile; but ——’’ 

‘‘Qh! I beg your pardon, thir ; it is the thweeteth 
little plaith I ever thaw. I never thaw it but that 
time, and wath thwuck with the weway wemarkable 
appearanth of the hill and the tweeth.’’ 

‘* Those trees were planted many years ago by my 
brother and myself,”’ said Markham, a deep shade 
of melancholy suddenly overclouding his counte- 
nance ; ‘‘ and they yet remain there as the trysting- 
mark for a strange appointment.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed !”’ said the count; and as Richard saw 
that Isabella was also interested in his observations, 
he determined to gratify the sentiment of curiosity 
which he had excited. 

‘‘Itisnearlyseven years since that event took place, 
My elder brother disputed with my father, and de- 
termined to leave home and choose some career for 
himself, which he hoped might lead to fortune. He 
and I parted upon that hill, beneath those trees, 
with the understanding that in twelve years we were 
to meet again upon that same spot, and then com- 
pare our respective fortunes and worldly positions. 
On the 10th of July, 1843, that appointment is to 
be kept.’ 

“ And during the seven years which have already 
elapsed, have you received no tidings of your 
brother ?” inquired Isabella. 

‘¢ None direct,’’ answered Markham. ‘‘ All that 
I know is that on Christmas-day, 1836, he was 
alive; for he went to the hill, while I was absent 
from home, and carved his name upon the tree that 
he himself planted.”’ : 

‘* Strike me stupid, if that isn’t the most romantic 
thing I ever heard of!” exclaimed Captain Dapper, 
caressing his moustachio. 

‘‘ You ought to wite a copy of vertheth upon the 
wemarkable inthident, in Mith Ithabella’th A/oum,’’ 
observed Sir Cherry Bounce. 

‘‘ So I would, strike me! if I was half such a good 
poet as you, Cherry,”’ returned the captain. 

‘You wote thum veway pwetty poetry the other 
day upon the Gweat Thea Therpenth, Thmilackth,” 
said the effeminate baronet: ‘‘ and I don’t know 
why you thouldn’t do the thame by the two ath 
tweeth.”’ 

‘Yes; but—strike meugly ! Miss Isabella would 
uot let me insert them in her Allbum,’’ observed the 
captain; ‘‘ and that was very unkind.” 

‘* Bella says that you ugdertook to finish a butter 
fly and spoilt it.’’ exclaimed the count laughing 
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“ And now it theemth for all the world like an 
enormoath fwog,’’ said Sir Cherry. 

‘¢ Now, really, Bounce, that is too bad !’’ drawled 
the captain, playing with his moustachio. “I ap- 
peal to the signora herself, whether the butterfly was 
so very—very bad? ”’ ; 

‘¢ Considering it to he your first attempt,’’ said 
the young lady, ‘‘ it was not so very much amiss ; 
and I must say that I preferred the butterfly to the 
lines upon the Sea Serpent.”’ ; 

‘Well, may I perish,”’ cried the hussar, “ if I 
think the lines were so bad. But we will refer them 
to Mr. Markham ;—not that I dispute Miss Isabella’s 
judgment: I’d rather have my moustachios singed 
than do that! But ——’’ 

‘The vertheth! the vertheth!”’ cried Sir Cherry. 

‘Tl am afraid that my talent does not justify such 
a reference to it,’’ said Markham; ‘‘ and I should 
rather imagine that Miss Isabella’s decision will 
admit of no appeal.”’ 

‘« My dear thir, we will have your opinion. The 
vertheth were compothed in a hurway ; and they may 
not be quite tho ekthellent and faultleth ath they 
might be.’’ 

‘¢T only devoted half an hour to them, strike me 
if I did!”’ 

‘‘ Let’th thee—how do they begin? ’’ continued 
the effeminate young baronet of nineteen. ‘‘ Oh! I 
wemember—the opening ith thimple but ekpwethive: 


“‘ Thwough the thea the therpenth wollth, 
Moving ever ’thwixth the polth, 
Fwightning herwinth, pwath, and tholth, 

In hith pwogweth wapid ;— 
Thwallowing up the mighty thipth, 
By the thuction of hith lipth, 
Onward thill the monthtwer twipth, 


‘‘ Well, strike me!’’ interrupted the captain, ‘ if 
ever I heard poetry spouted like that before. Please 
listen to me, Mr. Markham. This is the way the 
poem opens :— 

*¢ Through the sea the serpent rolls 
Moving cver "twixt the poles, 
Fright'ning herrings, sprats, and soles, 

In his progress rapid ;— 
Swallowing up the mighty ships, 
By the motion of his lips, 
Onward still the monster trips, 
Like ——” 


‘‘ No, that ithn’t the way,” cried Sir Cherry. 

‘¢ Well, strike me, if I'll say another word more 
then,’’ returned the captain of hussars, apparently 
very much inclined to cry. 

‘+T am sure Miss Isabella was wrong not to have 
inserted these verses in heralbum,’”’ said Armstrong, 
with a smile of good-natured satire. ‘‘ But I know 
that my young friend, Mr. Markham, has a more 
refined taste with regard to poetry than he chose 
just now to admit.” 

‘‘ Indeed !’’ said the beautiful Isabella; ‘‘ I should 
be delighted to hear Mr. Markham’s sentiments 
upon the subject of puetry; for I confess that I my- 
self entertain very singular notions in that respect. 
It is difficult to afford a minute definition of what 
poetry is; for, like the unearthly visitants which 
the fears of superstition have occasionally summoned 
to the world, poetry fascinates the senses, but eludes 
the grasp of the beholder, and stands before him 
visible, powerful, and yet impalpable! ”’ 

** I concur with your views, Miss Isabella,’’ said 
Markham, delighted to hear, amidst the frivolity of 
the convérsation, remarks which exhibited sound 
sense and judgment. ‘‘ It is impossible to set forth, 
in any array of words, the subtlety and peculiarity of 
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poetry, which soars above the powers of lan 
and defies the reach of description,” sic 

** Yes,’’ said Isabella; ‘‘ the painter cannot place 
the rainbow or the glittering dew-drop upon his 
canvass ; the sculptor cannot invest his image with a 
soul; and it seems equally difficult to define 

try. 

‘““We know of what we are speaking when we 
allude to it; but there are no definitions which give 
us views of it sufficiently comprehensive.”’ 

‘Well, strike me! if I didn’t think that every 
thing with rhymes, or in lines of a certain length, 
was poetry,’’ observed the captain of hussars. 

‘¢ My daughter can explain the mystery to you,”’ 
said the countess, surveying Isabella with pride and 
maternal enthusiasm. 

Isabella blushed deeply. She feared that she had 
intruded her remarks on the company, and dreaded 
to be considered vain or anxious for display. Mark- 
ham immediately perceived the nature of her 
thoughts, and skilfully turned the conversation to 
the poetry of her native land, and thence to the 
leading characteristics and features of Italian life. 

Dinner was at length announced, and Richard had 
the felicity of conducting the lovely daughter of 
the count to the dining-room, and of occupying a 
seat by her side during the banquet. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE DREAM, 


Tunee weeks passed away in a roost agreeable 
manner, and Richard frequently expressed his grati- 
tude to Armstrong for the pleasure he had procured 
him by this visit. 

The more he saw of Count Alteroni’s daughter, 
the more he was compelled to admire her personal 
and mental qualifications. But he felt somewhat 
annoyed when he discovered that Captain Smilax 
Dapper was paying his addresses to hér: for he was 
interested in so charming a young lady, and would 
have regretted to see her throw herself away on such 
acoxcomb. He did not however find that Isabella 
gave the captain any encouragement: on the contrary 
he had frequently seen an erratic smile of contempt 
upon her lips when the military aspirant to her hand 
uttered an absurdity or indulged in an air of affecta- 
tion. 

By the constant and unvaried respect, and the 
absence of all familiarity on the part of Dapper to- 
wards the lovely Italian, Markham also argued that 
he had not as yet declared his sentiments, because 
had he been a favoured suitor, the truth would have 
betrayed itself in some trifling manner or another. 
Moreover, as Isabella conducted herself in only just 
the same friendly way towards Captain Dapper as 
she manifested towards her father’s other guests, 
Richard saw no reason to believe that this passion 
was reciprocal. 

Markham was thrown much in the signora’s 
society during his visit at her father’s house. He 
soon perceived that she preferred a conversation 
upon edifying and intellectual subjects to the frivo- 
lous chit-chat of Sir Cherry Bounce and Captain 
Dapper; and he frequently found himself carrying 
on a lengthened discourse upon music, poetry, paint- 
ing and Italian literature, while the others wers 
amusing themselves in the billiard or smoking- 
rooms. But Isabel was no blue-stocking ; she was 
full of vivacity and life, and her conversation was 
sprightly and agreeable, even when turning xpox 

those serious subjects. 
« Jn afew days after Richard’s arrival, it was always 
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he who turned the leaves of Isabella’s music-book, 
‘‘ because Captain Dapper didn’t know when ;’’ she 
ark took his arm when they walked round the 
shrubbery and garden after breakfast, ‘‘ because 
Captain Dapper was constantly leaving her to play 
Sir Cherry some trick ;”” and somehow or another 
at meal-times, Richard and Isabella were invariably 
seated next to each other. 

Such was the state of things at the expiration of 
three weeks, to which extent, although contrary to 
the original proposal of Armstrong, the visit had 
already extended; end Captain Smilax Dapper 
more than once fancied that he saw a rival in 
Richard Markham. At length he determined to 
communicate his suspicions to his friend Sir 
Cherry Bounce—a resolution which he carried into 
effect in the following manner. 

‘¢ Cherry, my dear fellow,” said he, one morning, 
taking the effeminate young baronet with him into 
the garden, up the gravel walks of which he walked 
in a very excited state; ‘‘ Cherry, my dear fellow, 
I have something upon my mind, strike me! and 
I wish to unburden myself to you.” 

“Do you, Thmilackth ? What can pothibly be the 
matter? ’? demanded the youth, turning very pale. 
“(Ith it veway terwible ? becauth if it ith, I had bet- 
ter call the count, and he will bwing hith blunder- 
buth.” 

‘¢ Strike me an idiot, Cherry, if you ain’t a fool 
with your counts and blunderbusses. Now listen 
tome! I love Isabella, and have been doing the 
agreeable to her-——”’ 

‘*On my thoul I never could thee it!" 

“I dure say not! strike me, if I didn’t keep it 
£0 precious snug and quiet! However I love the 


girl ; and curse me if 1 don’t have her too—that’s 


more! Sheshall be Mrs. Smilax Dapper, as sure 


as she’s born, and I hope the mother of a whole 
And then Cherry, you 
shall stay a month or six weeks with us at a time, 
end fondle the little ones on your knees, you shall, 
and every thing will go on comfortable and smooth.” 
veway thmooth!” cried Sir Cherry 
Bounce, making a slight grimace at the pleasing 

rospect of fondling the little Dappers upon his 


regiment of little Smilaxes. 


“Qh! 


nees. 

“And Truppose I am not presumptuous in as- 
piring to the hand of Isabella? My father is a peer 
—and my uncle is a peer—and 1 have three thou- 
sand a-ycar of my own, beside expectations. Strike 
me, if 1’m a man to be sneezed at !’’ 

‘Who thinkth of thneething at you? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know exactly. And then I am not 
such a very bad looking fellow either. Yow are not 


ugly, Cherry, you are not—that is, not particularly 
ugly, although you have got pink eyes, and white 


lashes, and a pug nose;—but I’m more athletic, 
strike me !’’ 

«I’m thure I don’t dithpute what you thay.” 

‘¢ Well then—acknowledging all this,’’ proceeded 
the captain, ‘‘ how should [ treat a fellow who en- 
deavours to cut me out?”’ 

“Thallenge him to fight with thword and pith- 
tol,’’ answered Sir Cherry. ‘‘ But who ith he? ’”’ 

‘¢ That upstart fellow, Markham, who was brought 
here by that odious, republican, seditious, disloyal 
scoundrel Armstrong, and who talks all day about 
poetry and music, and God knows what. However, 
[ can’t say I admire that plan of yours,” conti- 
aued the hussar ; ‘‘ swords and pistols, you know are 
so very dangerous ; and—and—” 

‘¢ And what elth ?”’ 

‘Why, you ’re a fool, Cherry. I thought you 
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would have hit upon some plan to enable me to | 
cure the prize.” 

** Well then—thuppothing we carwy the girl off, 
to Wochethter for inthanth.”’ 

** Deuce take Rochester! my regiment is quar- 
tered at Chatham.’’ 

** Well—to Canterbuwy then? ” 

‘“'Yes—that will do—strike me blind if it 
won't!’ ejaculated the captain. ‘ But if I could 
only get rid of this Markham somehow or another, 
I should prefer it. The fellow——”’ 

Captain Smilax Dapper stopped short: for at 
that moment, as he and his companion were turning 
the angle of a summer-house, they ran against 
Richard Markham. 

‘* It wath’nt me—it wath’nt me who thpoke !”’ 
ejaculated Sir Cherry Bounce; and having uttercd 
these words, he very fairly took to his heels, leaving 
his friend the captuin to settle matters as best he 
might. 

‘¢ Who was taking a most unwarrantable liberty 
with my name?’’ demanded Richard, walking 
straight up to Captain Smilax Dapper. 

‘* I certainly made an observation,’’ answered the 
captain, turning mighty pale, ‘and I do not hesi- 
tate to say, sir—— ” 

‘“¢ What, sir? ’’ 

“‘ Why, sir—that I feel, sir—that strike me, sir !”’ 

“Yes, sir—I shall strike you,’’ very coolly an- 
swered Markham; ‘and that will teach you not to 
speak lightly of one, who is a comparative stranger 
to you, on another occasion.” 

As he uttered these words, he seized the captain 
by the collar, and gave him a couple of boxes on the 
ears, Dapper endeavoured to pluck up a spirit and 
resist ; but the ceremony was performed before he 
could release himself from -his assailant’s clutches ; 
and he then returned to the house, muttering threats 
of vengeance. 

That same afternoon Markham took leave of his 
new friends. 

On his return home, he found his dwelling more 
lonely and cheerless than ever. He felt that he 
was isolated in the world; and his heart seemed to 
be pierced with a red-hot iron when the remem- 
brance of all his wrongs returned to his imagination. 

Oh! if we would but study the alphabet of fate, 
and remember tbat each leaf which falls, each flower 
that dies, is but the emblem of inan’s kindred doom, 
how much of the coldness, the selfishness, the 
viciousness of life would be swept away, and earth 
would be but a proof-sheet of heayen’s fairer 
volume—with errors and imperfections, it is true, 
but still susceptible of correction and amendment, 
ere its pages be unfolded before the High Chancery 
of heaven ! 

Spring now asserted its tranquil reign once more ; 
and May strewed the earth with flowers, and covered 
the trees with foliage. 

One evening Richard sate in his library reading 
until a very late hour. Night came, and found him at 
his studies ; and the morning dawned ere he thought 
of retiring to slumber. 

He hastened to his bed-room, with the intention 
of seeking his couch; but he felt no inclination to 
sleep. He walked up to the window, drew aside 
the curtain, and gazed forth into the open air. The 
partial obscurity seemed to hang like a dusky veil 
against the windows: but by degrees the darkness 
yielded to the grey light of the dawn. 

He glanced in the direction of the hill upon the 
summit of which stood the two trees ; and he thought 
of his brother. He wondered, for the thousandth 
time, whether the appointiient would be eventually 
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kept, and why Eugene came not to revisit the home 
of his birth. 

He was in the midst of cogitations like these, 
when his eyes were suddenly struck by an object 
which seemed to be moving between the trees upon 
the top of the hill. A superstitious fear seized 
upon Richard’s mind. In the first moment of his 
surprise he imagined that the apparition of his 
brother had been led back to the trysting-place by 
those leafy banners that proclaimed the covenant of 
the heart. But he speedily divested himself of that 
momentary alarm, and smiled at his folly in believ- 
ing it to be extraordinary that any one should visit 
the hill at that early hour. 

The object was still there—it was a human being— 
and, as the morning gradually grew brighter, he was 
enabled to distinguish that it was a man. 

But that was the hour at which labourers went to 
their daily toils :—still, why should one of those 
peasants linger upon the top of the hill, to reach 
which he must have gone out of his way ? 

Markham felt an indescribable curiusity to repair 
to the hill;—but he was ‘ashamed to yield to the 
superstitious impulse under the influence of which 
he still more or less laboured ;—and the sudden dis- 
appearance of the object of his anxiety from the 
hill confirmed him in his resolution to remain in 
his chamber. He accordingly closed the blind, and 
retired to his couch, where he shortly sank into a 
deep slumber. 

Markham wus now plunged into the aérial world 
of dreams. First le saw himself walking by the 
side of Isabella in a cool and shady grove, where 
the birds were singing cheerily in the trees; and it 
seemed to him that there reigned a certain under- 
standing between himself and his fuir companion 
which allowed him to indulge in the most delightful 
ond tender hopes. He pressed her hand—she re- 
turned the token of affection and love. Suddenly 
this scene was rudely interrupted. From a deep 
recess in the grove appeared a wretch, covered with 
rags, dirty and revolting in appearance, with matted 
hair, parched and cracked lips, wild and ferocious 
eyvs, and a demoniac expression of countenance. 
Isabella sercamed: the wretch advanced, grasped 
Richard’s hand, gave utterance to a horrible laugh, 
and claimed his friendship—the friendship of New- 
gate! It seemed to Richard that he made a despe- 
rate effort to withdraw his hand from that rude 
grasp ;—and the attempt instantly awoke him. 

Hie opened his cyes ;—but the horror experienced 
in his dream was now prolonged, for a human coun- 
tenance was Lending over him! 

It was not, however, the distorted, hideous, and 
fearful one which he had scen in his vision,—but a 
countenance handsome, though very pale, and whose 
features were instantly familiar to him. 

‘¢ Eugene, my brother—Eugene, dearest Eugene!’’ 
ejaculated Richard; and he stretched out his arms 
to embrace him whom he thus adjured. 

But scarcely had his eyes opened upon that coun- 
tenance, when it was instantly withdrawn; and 
Richard remained for a few moments in his bed, 
deprived of all power of motion, and endeavouring 
to assure himself whether he was awake or in a 
vision. 

A sudden impulse roused him from his lethargy ; 
——he sprang from his couch, rushed towards the 
door, and called aloud for his brother. 

The door was closed when he reached it; and no 
Irace seemed to denote that any visitor had been in 
that chamber. 

He threw on a dressing-gown, hurried down stairs, 
and found all the doors fast closed and locked as ugual 
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at that hour. He opened the front-door, and looked 
forth,—but no one was to be seen. Bewildered and 
alarmed, he returned to his bed-chamber, and once 
more sought his couch. He again fell asleep, in the 
midst of numerous and conflicting conjectures rela- 
tive to the incident which had just occurred; and 
when he awoke two hours afterwards, he was fain to 
persuade himself that it was all a dream. 

- He dressed himself, and walked towards the hill. 
On his arrival at the top, he instinctively cast his 
eyes upon the name and date carved in the bark of 
his brother’s tree. But how great was his surprise 
—how ineffable his joy, when he beheld fresh traces 
of the same hand imprinted on that tree. Bencath 
the former memento—and still fresh and green, as 
if they had only been engraved a few hours—were 
the words— 

EUGENE. 


May 17th, 1838. 


“My God!” exclaimed Richard, “ it was then 
no dream ! ”’ 

He threw himself upon the seat between the twa 
trees and wept abundantly. 





CHAPTER XL. 
THE SPECULATION.—-AN UNWELCOME MEETING. 


Five months elapsed; and in the middle of Octo- 
ber Richard received an invitation to pass afew days 
at the abode of Count Alteroni. 

He contemplated change of scene with unfeigned 
delight, and lost po time in repairing to Richmond. 

The count received him with the utmost cordi- 
ality : the countess expressed a regret that he shonld 
wait to be solicited to honour them with his com- 
pany; and Isabella’s countenance wore a smile and 
a blush as she extended her hand towards him. 

‘‘T was auxious to see you again,”’ said the count, 
after dinner, before the ladies had retired, ‘* if it were 
only to joke you about the fright into which ycu 
threw poor Bounce the last time you were here. 
Isabel apprehended a duel between you and Dapper: 
but we never could learn the origin of your dispute.’’ 

‘* Indeed, I scarcely dreaded such an event,’’ said 
Isabella; ‘‘ for however capable Mr. Markham may 
be of fighting, I felt perfectly well convinced that 
Captain Dapper would not be induced to commit 
such a breach of the peace.”’ 

‘¢ Our dispute was a mere trifle,”’ said Markham ; 
‘Cand I am sorry it should have reached your eurs.’’ 

‘¢ The Trojan war sprung from a trifle,’’ cried the 
count: ‘‘ but these trifles are frequently very inter- 
esting.” 

‘(The truth is,’’ said Richard, ‘‘ that I overheard 
Captain Dapper abuse me to his companion, heaven 
only knows why! Sir Cherry Bounce started away ; 
and 1 was compelled to give the young officer a 
couple of boxes upon the cars to teach him courtesy 
in future.” 

Isabella laughed heartily at this anecdote; and 
Markham felt indescribably happy when he thus 
received a convincing proof that the lovely Italian 
was in no way interested in that aspirant to her 


‘¢Y shall not invite those gentlemen here very 
readily again,’’ observed the count. ‘'1 thought that 
they would have helped to pass away the time agrec- 
ably ; but one was such a fool, and the other such a 
fop, that] was really glad to getrid of them. Jlowever, 
I have now something else to occupy my attention.’’ 

‘‘The count is going to speculate in an English 
Company.’’ said the countess. ‘‘ We forcigners, you 
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know, Mr, Markham, are struck with the facility 
with which enormous fortunes are built up in your 
country.’’ : ; 

‘Italy has lost all her commerce,’’ added the 
count, with a sigh: ‘‘ poor Italy |” 

‘With all due deference to your experience,”’ 
said Markham, “I should counsel you to be parti- 
cularly careful how you allow yourself to be deluded 
by visionaries and adventurers.”’ 

‘‘Qh! the gentleman who has proposed to me 
certain schemes for the realization of an immense 
fortune, is a man of probity and honour. The truth 
is, that the political condition of Italy may possibly 
compel me to remain an exile from my native land 
for the rest of my existence; and I am anxious to 
turn the means now within my reach to the best ad- 
vantage for my daughter.’’ 

‘¢'You know, my dear father,” said Isabella, her 
eyes filling with tears, ‘‘ that I can be contented with 
a little—a very little.’’ 

‘¢I think I have before informed you that { lost 
a considerable portion of my own property through 
the nefarious speculations of an adventurer,’’ ob- 
served Richard; ‘‘ and I must confess that I look with 
a suspicious eye upon all schemes which induce us to 
change realities for chances. You possess, count, 
all that you require to make you happy during your 
exile ;—why should you sigh and languish after im- 

mense wealth ?’’ 

The signora bestowed a glance of gratitude upon 
Markham, who also rose considerably in the estima- 
tion of the countess. Indeed, both the ladies were 
very much averse to the count’s ideas of speculating; 
and they were delighted to find in their visitor so 
able an advocate of their opinions. 

‘* I consider,'’ resumed the count, ‘‘ that a man is 
pound to do the best he can to increase the property 
he has to leave his offapring ; and as my own estate 
in Castelcicala is confiscated, and I have nothing to 
rely upon but a certain sum of ready-money, I am 
determined to vest the greater portion of it in an en- 
terprize which wil] produce immense returns.”’ 

‘(And what may the nature of the undertaking 
be?”’ inquired Markham. 

‘+ A line of steam-packets between London and 
Montoni, the capital of Castelcicala. Such an en- 
terprize would absorb all the commerce now enjoyed 
by Leghorn and Civita Vecchia ; and Montoni would 
be the great mercantile port of Italy.”’ 

‘‘ The scheme certainly seems plausible,’’ observed 
Richard; ‘‘ and, guided by your experience, may re- 
alize your expectations. 1 would rather see you em- 
barking money in such an undertaking than in those 
desperate and outrageous ones which have nothing 
but their originality to recommend them.”’ 

The count smiled with triumph and satistaction at 
having thus disarmed the opposition of his young 
friend to the projected speculation, 

On the following day Count Alteroni repaired to 
London, and did not return home until dinner-time. 

After dinner, when he and Richard were sitting 
alone together, sipping their claret, the count said 
in a semi-mysterious and confidential manner, “ I 
have this morning broken the ice: indeed, I have 
made the first plunge. I have confided the necessary 
fands to Mr. Greenwood—that is the name of the 
gentleman with whom I am to co-operate :—and he 
will immediately busy himself with the foundation 
of the enterprize. I shall not, however, mention 
this to the countess and Isabella for a few days; for 
in commercial matters ladies always entertain ap- 
prehensions which give one what you English call 
the ‘ blue-devils.’ ”” 

Richard made an observation. 
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it were—was done; and he did not choose to fill the 
count with apprehensions which might eventually 
prove to be unfounded. The conversation upon the 
subject accordingly dropped for the present; and 
the two gentlemen joined the ladies in the diawing- 
room. 

Several weeks glided away; and Markham still 
remained at Richmond. His acquaintance with the 
count’s family rapidly expanded into an intimacy 
which gave him unfeigned pleasure. The count 
treated him as a near relative—almost as a son; the 
countess was charmed with him because he could 
converse upon German literature and history ;—and 
where the parents were so encouraging, how could 
the daughter be reserved ? Isabella was naturally of 
a frank and confiding disposition; and she soon 
learned to consider Markham as avery intimate friend 
of the family. Whenever he hinted at the necessity of 
returning to his own home, he expressed his fears that 
hewas intruding upon the hospitality of his kind hosts, 
Isabella always had some cause ready to delay his 
departure, as soon as her father and mother had con- 
cluded their own entreaties for him to prolong his 
visit. Markham had nothing to occupy his attentiou 
elsewhere; and he was thus easily induced to remain 
in a mansion where he received so much kindness, 
and where there was an attraction that daily dis- 
closed new charms and revealed fresh spells. 

It was in the middle of December that Markham 
was walking, on a fine frosty morning, with Isabella 
along the high road in the immediate vicinity of the 
count’s dwelling, when he noticed a strange and 
repulsive looking individual following them at a 
short distance. At first he supposed that the man’s 
way lay in the same direction which he and his fair 
companion were pursuing; he accordingly turned 
with Isabella into another path, and, to his misfor- 
tune and annoyance, found that he was still followed 
by the stranger whose dilapidated appearance, long 
black matted hair, week’s beard, filthy person, and 
sinister expression of countenance, filled him with 
alarming suspicions. 

He remembered his dieam ; and a shudder passed 
through his frame. 

Determined to ascertain the motive of this man’s 
perseverance in dogging him thus, he conducted 
Isabella by a short cut back to the house, and re- 
traced his steps to encounter the person who was 
still following him. 

The man advanced towards Lim with a dogged and 
determined air, and yet downcast eyes, which were 
buried beneath his projecting temples and shaggy 
brows. 

‘+ Holloa, my fine fellow!’’ he exclaimed, when 
he came within a few yards of Richard; ‘‘ you don’t 
mean to say that you have forgotten an old pal? ”’ 

‘What, Anthony—is this you ? ’’ said Markham, 
turning deadly pale as he recognised one of his 
fellow-prisoners in Newgate. 

It was the Resurrection Man. 

‘* Yes—it is me—poor Tony Tidkins. But now 
permit me to ask you a question or two. What are 
you doing now? Who lives there? And what young 
girl was that you were walking about with? ”’ 

‘6 And by what right do you dare put those inso. 
lent queries to me?’’ cried Markham, surveying 
the ruffian with mingled indignation and disgust. 

‘‘ Ob! if you don’t choose to answer my ques. 
tions, I can precious soon ascertain all the truth for 
myself,’’ coolly replied tk Resurrection Man, who 
never once looked Markham in the face—then, 
having uttered these words, he advanced a few paces 
as if he were about to seek the count’s dwelling. 

‘‘ Wretch ! what do’vou mean to do?” ejaculates’ 
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Richard, hurrying after him and detaining him by 
the arm: “you do not know that that abode is 
sacred—that it is the residence of probity, inno- 
cence, and honour—that if you were to breathe a 
hint who and what you are, you would be spurned 
from the door ?”’ 

* Ah! I am accustomed to that in this Christian 
land—in this land of Bibles and Missionary 
Societies,’’ said the Resurrection Man, aes. 
then, resuming his dogged surliness of tone, he 
added, “ But at all events I can first ask for alins 
and a morsel of bread at that house, and there- 
upon state that the gentleman who was just now 
walking with the young lady belonging to the 
house was a companion of mine in Newgutc—a 
communication which will tend to preserve the 


innocence, honour, probi dall the rest of it 
of that family.” aa as 
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With theso words he again set off in the direc- 
tion of the count’s abode. 

“ Confusion !’’ exclaimed Markham: “ this man 
will now effect my ruin!” 

A second time did he stop the Resurrection 
Man as he advanced towards the residence of the 
Italians. 

“ Well—what now?’ Isn’ta man at liberty to 
walk which way he chooses ?”’ 

“You cannot be so base as to betray me? you 
would not ruin my happiness for ever?f’’ said 
Richard, in whose mind the particalars of his 
dream were now upperniost. 

“ And why should I have any regard for you, 
sinee you receive and treat me as if 1 was a dog ¢” 

“I really did not mean-——” 

“Qh! bother to all apulogies,”’ cricd the Resur- 
rection Man, ferociously. 
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T do for you? 
to act, and his mind a prey to the most painful 
emotiods ; for he already fancied that he saw him- 
aelf exposed—banished from the count’s hospitable 
roof~-separated from Isabella, without a chance of 
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. My God! what do you want of me? what can 
2? exclaimed Richard, uncertain how 


reconciliation—and reproached for. having intruded 
net upon the society of a virtuous and untainted 
mily. 

The mere anticipation of such an afilicting series 
of incidents was more than he could bear; and he 
was prepared to make any sacrifices to avert so ter- 
rible an occurrence. 

‘¢ T may obtain from your fears what I should not 
have got from your generosity,’’ exclaimed the 
Resurrection Man: ‘but it doesn’t matter what 
motive produces it, so long as I get it.’’ 

‘‘And what is it that you require?’ asked 
Richard hastily. ‘‘ But let us walk aside—they 
may see'us from the windows.” 

‘¢ And what do I care if they do?’’ brutally de- 
manded the Resurrection Man. ‘‘I suppose I 
shan’t suffer in character by talking to a companion 
in former misfortunes ?’’ he added, in a sarcastic 
tone. 

There was something peculiarly revolting about 
that man;—his death-like countenance, jet-black 
whiskers, shaggy brows, averted glances, and horrible 
nick-name, all combined to render him a loathsome 
and disgusting object. 

The contact of such a wretch was like plunging 
one’s hand amidst the spawn of toads. 

But the savage irony of this monster—oh! that 
was utterly intolerable. Richard writhed beneath 


it. 

‘Now I tell you what it is,’’ said the Resurrec- 
tion Man, who probably by this time saw that he 
had reduced the young man to a pliability suitable 
to his purposes; ‘if you will only be civil I’il 
accommodate you to the utmost of my power. Let 
us walk away from the house—we can then talk 
more at our ease.”’ 

Richard accompanied the miscreant a short 
distance; and then they again stopped, but no 
longer within view of the count’s residence. 

‘You can, doubtless, suppose what I want!’ 
said the Resurrection Man, turning suddenly round 
apon Markham, and looking him full in the face for 
the first time. 

‘* Money, I presyme,’’ replied Richard. 

‘““Yes—money. I know that you were in expect- 
ation of a great fortune when you were in Newgate ; 
and J Suppose you have not run through it all 
yet. 

‘“« J was almost totally ruined, during my impri- 
sonment, by the unfortunate specuiations in which 
my guardian engaged,’’ answered Markham mourn- 

ully. 

“That ’s all my eye! Nevertheless, I won’t be 
hard upon you: 1 know that you have got a splendid 
house and a grand estate close by-——”’ 

** A few acres of land, as heaven is my witness !”’ 

‘¢ Well—you may try it on as much as you like; 
hut I tcll you plainly it won’t do for me. Let us 
cut this matter devilish short, and come to somc 
understanding at onve. I am hard up—I don’t 
know what to turn my hand to for a moment; and 
: can’t get orders for the stiff’uns as I used to 

0. 
‘All that I have told you about the loss of my 
property is quite true,’’ said Markham; “and I 
have now but little more than a bare two hundred 
a-year to live upon.”’ 
‘* Well, I will be generous and let you off easy,’’ 
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said the Resurrection Man. ‘‘ You shall give me 
for the present——”’ 

‘ For the present !” repeated Markham, all the 
terror of his mind again betraying itself; ‘‘ if I make 
any arrangement with you at all, it would be upon 
the express condition that you would never molest 
ye more.’’ 

‘‘ Be it so,’ said the Resurrection Man, whom 
the promise cost nothing, and who knew that there 
was nothing to bind him to its implicit performance ; 
‘6 give me five hundred pounds, and I will never seek 
you out again.”’ oe 

‘‘ Five hundred pounds!’’? exclaimed Richard: 
‘¢T cannot command the money !”’ 

“Not amag less will I take,’’ said the extor- 
tioner with a determined air and voice. 

“TI really cannot comply with the proposal—! 
have not the money—I do not know where fo get it. 
Why do you persecute me in this way? what harm 
have I ever done to you? why should you seek to 
ruin me, and to annihilate all my hopes of again 
establishing myself in an honourable position in 
society?’? Tell me—by what right, by what law, 
do you now endeavour to extort—vilely, infamously 
extort—this money from me ?’’ 

No pen could describe—no painter depict the 
singular eapression of countenance which the 
Resurrection Man wore as these words fell upon his 
ears. He knew not whether to burst out into a fit 
of laughter, or to utter a volley of imprecations 
against his former companion in Newgate; and so, 
not to be wrong by doing one and omitting the 
other, he did both. His ironical and ferocious 
laugh fell horribly upon the ears of Markham, who 
was at the same time assailed by such a string of 
oaths and blasphemies, that he trembled. 

‘* You want to know by what law and right I.de- 
mand money of you,” cried the wretch, when he 
had indulged in this out-pouring of laughter and im- 
precations to his heart’s content : ‘‘ well—I will tell 
you. My law is that practised by all the world— 
the oppression of the weak by the strong; and my 
right is also that of universal practice—the right of 
him who takes what will not dare to be refused, 
Now, then, you understand me; and if not, heir 
my resolution.” 

‘‘ Speak,”’ said Richard, now thoroughly cooled 
and disarmed; ‘‘and let me know the worst at 
once.” 

‘* You have confirmed my suspicion that you are 
courting the young girl I saw you walking with: 
you have confirmed that suspicion by your manner 
and your words. Now, I require five hundred 
pounds ; and if you are anxious that your fair one 
should remain in ignorance of your Old Bailey ad- 
ventures, you had better comply with my terms.”’ 

‘<7 positively declare that 1 have not the money,” 
said Richard. 

‘¢ Make it.”” 

‘* But how 2?’ 

‘* Borrow it of dhe young lady’s father or mother, 
or uncle, or aunt. 

‘+ Never—impossible |’ 

‘* You say that you have a few acres of land left. 
I believe you have more; but let’s take your own 
statement. Upon those few acres you can easily 
borrow the money I require.’”’ 

“‘ And diminish my miserable income still more?” 

‘ Yes—or no, without further wrangling? You 
must be well aware that this sacrifice is necessary id 
the girl is worth having.’’ 

is In the name of heaven, allude not to—to—-to 
Miss —— to the young lady with whom you saw me 
ere now ;——allude not Yo her in this disgraceful 
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manner !’’ cried Markham; for when the lips of 
that horrible man framed a sentiment which bore 
reference to Isabella, it seemed to Richard as if a 
loathsome serpent was pouring its slimy venom 
upon a sweet and blooming flower, 

. # Will you give me the money?”’ demanded the 
Resurrection Man. 

““T will give you tw8 hundred pounds—I have 
no more—I can get no more—I will not raise any 
more upon my property.” 

‘‘Can’t be done,’’ returned the ruffian, ‘I will 
lave the five hundred, or nothing.’’ 

‘¢ Jt will take some days to procure the moncy,”’ 
said Markham, yielding gradually. 

‘‘ Never mind. Give me what you have about 
you for my present purposes, and name the day and 
place for me to receive the rest.’’ 

Markham took his purse from his pocket, and 
examined its contents. There were seventeen 
sovercigns at that moment at his command. He 
retained two, and handed fifteen to the Resurrection 
Man, who pocketed them with savage glee. 

“‘ Now this looks like business,’’ said he, ‘‘ and is 
an earnest that you will do the thing that’s right. 
Where and when for the remainder ?”’” 

‘“In a fortnight I will meet you at any place you 
may name in London,’’ answered Markham. 

‘‘'Well, make it a fortnight. Do you know the 
Dark House, in Brick Lane, Bethnal Green ?”’ 

‘¢ What is it ?”’ asked Richard, shuddering at the 
name. 

‘© A public-house. Any one will tell you where it 
is. This day fortnight I shall expect to find you 
there at eight o’clock in the evening. If I don’t 
happen to be punctual, you can wait for me ; and if 
I don’t come that night, I shall the next. Remem- 
ber how much depends upon your falfilment of the 
contract.’’ 

‘¢T shall not fail,’’ answered Richard, with a 
sinking of the heart which none can understand who 
have not been placed in a similar position. ‘' And 
you, on your part, will adhere to your side of the 
agreement ?’’ 

‘¢ Mute as a mouse,” said the Resurrection Man ; 
“and should I afterwards meet you by accident, I 
shall not know you. Farewell ”’ 

With these words the Resurrection Man turned 
away, and pursued his course towards London. 

Markham followed him with his eyes until he 
turned an angle of the road and was no longer to be 
seen. 

Then only did Richard breathe freely. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
MR. GREENWOOD. 


Anour six o’clock in the evening—tcn days after 
the incident which concluded the preceding chapter, 
—a handsome cabriolet drove up to the door of a 
house in Spring Gardens. 

Down jumped the tiger—an urchin not much 
bigger than a walking stick—and away went the 
knocker, rat-tat-tat, for upwards of fifteen seconds. 
A servant in livery opened the door, and an ele- 
pantly-dressed gentleman, about six or seven and 
twenty years of age, alighted from the vehicle. 

This gentleman rushed up stairs to his study, 
drew forth his cheque-book, wrote an order upon his 
banker for a thousand pounds, enclosed it in an 
envelope, and immediately despatched the letter to 
Lord Tremordyn by one of his numerous domestics. 
He had that afternoon lost the money to his lord- 
ship in some sporting-bet ; and, ‘‘as it was a debt. 
of honour,”” he could not possiblv think of sitting 
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down to dinner, or ‘even pulling off his boots 
(which, being fashionable, pinched him excessively) 
without settling it. 

As soon as he had done this, another servant 
entered the room, and said, ‘If you please, sir, 
Mrs. Mangles has called, and is waiting below to 
see you. She has been here these three hours, 
and wishes very much to say a few words to you, 
sir. 

‘What! that bothering upholsterer’s wife !’’ 
ejaculated the gentleman, in a tone of indignation 
which would have induced a stranger to believe that 
he was the most persecuted man in the world. 
‘* Why—her husband’s account hasn’t been owing 
quite a year yet; and here she is boring from morn- 
ing to night."’ 

‘* Please, sir, she says that her husband is locked 
up in a spunging-house.’ 

‘* Serve him right !’’ 

“¢ But he is a hard-working sober man——”’ 

‘¢ He shouldn’t run into debt.” 

‘** And he has five children.’ 

“Tt is really disgusting! these luwer orders 
literally swarm with children !’’ 

‘‘And if you would only pay a quarter of the 
money, he would get out to-night.” 

‘‘T won’t pay a sixpence till January.” 

“Then he will be totally ruined, sir, his wife 
says.” 

‘*Well—hc must be ruined, then. 
her out, and send up Latleur.”’ 

And the fashionable gentleman, who would not 
owe a debt of honour for half an hour, thought no 
more of the sum which was due to a tradesman, 
which had been already owing for nearly a year, 
and which he could have immediately settled with- 
out the slightest inconvenicnce to himself. 

For this man was rich; and, having got his 
money in the City (God knows how), had now come 
to the West End to make the most of it. 

‘* Lafleur,’’ said the fashionable gentleman to the 
French valet, ‘‘ vex must dismiss that fellow John 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘He actually had the impertinence to bring me 
a message from a dun, while I was in a hurry to 
get dressed for dinner.”’ 

‘6 Indeed, sir—you don’t say so sir!’’ ejaculated 
the valet, who had as mur} horror of a dun as an 
overseer has of a pauper. ‘' Yes, sir—I will dis- 
miss him to-morrow, sir—and without a character 
too. 

‘““Do, Lafleur. 
company come ?’? 

‘‘ Mr. Chichester and Sir Rupert Harborough 
are in the drawing-room, sir.”’ 

‘¢Oh!” said Mr. Greenwood—for such was the 
gentleman’s name—‘ very well !’’ 

Having carelessly perused three or four letters 
which he found upon his table, he repaired to his 
dressing-room, where he washed his hands iy a 
silver basin, while the poor upholsterer’s wife re- 
turned to her husband in the lock-up house, to say 
that their last hope had failed, and that nothing 
but a debtor’s gaol awaited them. Accordingly, 
while the poor man was being carried off to White- 
cross Street Prison, Mr. Greenwood repaired to his 
elegantly furnished drawing-room to welcome the 
guests whom he had invited that day to dinner. 

‘* My dear Sir Rupert,” said Mr. Greenwood, 
‘‘T am delighted to see you. Chichester, how ere 
you? Where have you both been for the last six 
months? Scarcely had | the pleasure of forming 
your acquainterace, when you were off like shote 


Go and turn 


And now to dress. Are the 
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Markham ?” gaid Chichester. 





226 THE 
and I have never seen nor heard of you till this 
morning.”’ 

‘Upon my honour, I hardly know what we 
have been doing—or indeed, what we have not been 
doing,’’ ejaculated the baronet. ‘‘ We have been 
in Paris and Brussels, and enjoyed all the pleasures 
of the Continent.’’ 

‘¢ And we found our way into the good graces of 
the Parisian ladies, and the purses of their hus- 
bands,’’ observed Chichester, with a complacent 
smile. 

‘Ah! ah!’’ said Mr. Greenwood, laughing. 
*¢ Trust you both for allowing yourselves to starve 
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in a land of plenty.”’ 


‘And so here we are, come back to [:ngland 
quite fresh and ready for new sport,’’ said Chi- 
chester. ‘* You see that it is useful to go abroad 
for a season every now and then. Immediately 
after I passed through the Insolvents’ Court, two 
years ago, I went to Paris for six months, and came 
home again with a new reputation, as it were.”’ 

‘*By the bye, Sir Rupert,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Greenwood, ‘‘ I lost a cool thousand to your father- 
in-law this afternoon at Tatteraall’s.”’ 

‘‘' What! does the old lord do things in so spi- 
rited a way as that ?”’ cried the baronet. 

‘‘ Yes—now and then. I believe you and he are 
not on very good terms? When I asked him after 
you a month or two ago, he appeared to evade the 
conversation.” 

‘¢ The fact is,’’ said the baronet, ‘* old Lord and 
Lady Tremordyn pretend that I treat their daugh- 
ter with neglect—just because I cannot and will not 
be tied to my wife’s apron strings. J did not want 
to marry her; but Lady Tremordyn intrigued to 
catch me; and the old lord came down handsome— 
and so the match was made up.”’ 

The baronet did not think of informing his friend 
tiiat he had stipulated for twenty thousand pounds 
to pay his debts, ere he would do justice to the 
young and beautiful creature whom he had seduced, 
and whose pathetic appeal to her mother has been 
already laid before the reader in the chapter which 
treats of the Black Chamber of the General Post 
Office. 

‘*Do you know what has become of your old 
flame Diana Arlington ?’’ inquired Mr. Greenwood 
of the baronet, after a pause. 

‘¢ And was she not your old flame too ?”’ said Sir 
Rupert, laughing. ‘I believe that when you 
were plain Mr. George Montague, instead of Mr. 
Montague Greenwood ——”’ 

*¢Oh! I have assumed the name of Green- 
wood, remember, because a relation of that name 
has left me a considerable fortune.” 

‘+ Well—that is a very good story to tell the 
world, but not friends, my dear fellow,’’ said the 
baronet, coolly. ‘‘ But we were talking of the En- 
chantress. I presume she is still under the pro- 
tection of the Earl of Warrington ?”’ 

‘« So I understand,”’ replied Greenwood. 

‘* Well—1I must say,’’ continued the baronet, ‘I 
always liked Diana; and I dare say we should have 
been together up tothe present moment, if it had 
not been for that infernal affair of Markham’s.”’ 

“Ah! Richard Markham!” ejaculated Mr. 
Greenwood hastily. ‘I have heard of him—but 
never seen him.” 

‘J and Mr. Chichester were compelled to sacri- 
fice him to save ourselves,’”’? observed IMar- 
borough. 

“ Yes—yes—it was a pity—a great pity,” cried 
Greenwood, poking the fire violently. 

“IT wonder what has become of that same 
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‘¢ T understand that he lost the greater portion of 
his property by some unfortunate speculation or 
another, but the nature of which I have never 
learnt,’’ replied Greenwood. 

‘‘ And what about this Steam-Packet Company 
of which you were speaking this morning ?’’ in- 
quired Sir Rupert Harboreugh. 

“« The fact is, I have gof a certain Italian count 
in tow, and I intend to make him useful. He is 
an emigrant from the Grand Duchy of Castelcicala, 
having been concerned in some treasonable pro- 
ceedings with Prince Alberto, who is the Grand 
Duke’s nephew, and who has also been compelled 
to fly to some other country. He it as it may, this 
Count Alteroni and I became acquainted; und, in 
the course of conversation, he observed that a for- 
tune might be made by the establishment of a line 
of steam-packets between London and Montoni, 
the capital of Castelicicala. He added that he 
should be very willing to embark his own capital in 
such an enterprise. ‘ How extraordinary !'’ 1 im- 
mediately exclaimed: ‘I had myself entertained 
the very same tdea!’ The count was enchanted ; 
and he has already advanced a considerable sum.’’ 

At this moment dinner was announced ; and the 
three gentlemen proceeded to the apartment in 
which it was served up. The repast consisted of 
all the luxuries iz season, and many out of season : 
the choicest wines were produced; and justice was 
done to each and all, while wit and humour flowed 
as freely, and sparkled as brightly as the juice of 
the grapeitself. The baronet was more affable than 
ever;—Mr. Chichester related severa! amusing 
anecdotes of midnight sprees, policemen, knockers, 
station-houses, and magistrates ;—and Mr. Green- 
wood explained his plans relative to the steam. 
packets. 

“‘] should very much like to have you both in 
the Direction,’’ said Mr. Montague Greenwood, 
when he had terminated his elucidations: ‘ but I 
have learnt that this Richard Markham, of whom 
we have been talking, is acquainted with the count; 
and if he saw your names connected with the 
affuir, he would instantly blow upon it. I should 
then have the count upon me for the fifteen thou- 
sand pounds he has already lodged in my hands.” 
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‘¢ Let us write an anonymous letter to the count, | 


and inform him that Markham has been convicted 
at the Old Bailey,’’ suggested Chichester. 

‘* No—no,”’ ejaculated Greenwood emphati- 
cally: ‘* you have injured that young man enough 
already.”’ 

‘‘ And what do you care about him?” cried 
Chichester. ‘‘ You said just now that you had 
never seen him.”’ 

‘‘T did—and I repeat the assertion,” answered 
Greenwood; then, in a very serious tone, he added, 
‘‘ and I will beg you both to remember, gentlemen, 
that if you wish to coeoperate with me in any of 
those speculations which I know so well how to 
manage, you will leave Mr. Richard Markham 
alone ; for I have certain private reasons for be 
rather anxious to do him a service than an injury.’ 

** Well, I will not in any way interfere with your 
good intentions,’’ suid the baronet. 

* Nor I”? observed Chichester. 

** And as it is impossible for you to enter m 
Steam-Packet Company,” added Mr. Greenwood, 
“T will let you into another good thing which 
I have in view, and in which a certain banker 
is concerned. To tell you the real truth, this 
banker has been insolvent for some time; and 
if his father had not advanced him about fifty 
thousand pounds three years ago, he would 
most undoubtedly have gone to smash. As it 
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was, the Lords of the Treasury got hold of his real 
position, by some means or another—he never could 
divine how ; andthey refused a tender which he 
sent in for a certain money contract—I don’t know 
exactly what. Now his position is more desperate 
than ever, and he and I are going to do an admira- 
ble stroke of business. I will let you both into it.’’ 

We need scarcely remind the reader that the 
banker now alluded to “was the writer of one of the 
letters perused by the Examiner’s clerks in the 
Black Chamber. 

The conversation between the three gentlemen 
was proceeding very comfortably, when a servant 
entered the room, and, handing his master a card 
upon a silver tray, said, ‘* This gentleman, sir, re- 
quests to be allowed to see you, if perfectly conve- 
nient.’” 

‘©The Count Alteroni!’’ exclaimed Mr. Green- 
wood. ‘' What the devil could have brought him to 
London at this time of night ? John—show him into 
the study —there is a good fire for him; and if 
that won’t warm his heart, perhaps a bottle of Bur- 
gundy will.” 

The servant left the room ; and in a few moments 
Mr. Greenwood hastened to join the count in the 
elegant apartment which was denominated ‘‘ the 
study.’’ 

‘© My dear sir, I have to apologise for calling thus 
late,’’ said the count; ‘‘ but the truth is that I had 
a little business which brought me up to town to-day, 
and in this neighbourhood too; and I thought ie 

‘‘ Pray offer no excuses, my dear count,”’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Greenwood. ‘‘ The truth is, I wished to 
see you very particularly—upon a matter not alto- 
gether connected with our enterprise——”’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ said the count; ‘“you interest me. 
Pray explain yourself.”’ 

‘©In the first place, allow me to ask whether the 
ladies are yet acquainted with the undertaking in 
which you have embarked ?”’ 

‘* Yes—I acquainted them with the fact this very 
morning.” 

‘* And do they approve of it ?”’ 

‘‘ They approve of every thing of which J think 
well, and disapprove of all that I abhor.’’ 

‘¢ And do they know that I am the projector and 
erincipal in the enterprise ?’’ demanded Greenwood. 

‘¢ They are acquainted with every thing,’’ answered 
the count. ‘‘ Indeed, they have formed of you the same 
exalted opinion which I myself entertain. It would 
be strange if they had not. We met you at the 
house of Lord Tremordyn; and that nobleman spoke 
in the highest possible terms of you. But what 
connection exists between all those questions which 
you have put to me, and the matter concerning which 
you desired to see me ?’”’ 

‘¢T am not sure that I ought to explain myself at 
present, nor to you in the first instance,’’ was the 
answer, delivered with some embarrassment of man- 
ner: ‘‘at all events I should wish you to know a 
little more of me, and to have some reason to thank 
me for the little service which I shall have the 
means of rendering you, in enabling you to treble 
your capital.” 

The count appeared mystified; and Mr. Green- 
wood continued :— 

‘* I had the pleasure of seeing the amiable countess 
and her lovely daughter many times last summer at 
the house of Lord Tremordyn; and no one could 
know the Signora Isabella without being forcibly 
struck by her personal and mental qualifications. 
To render myself agreeable to Miss Isabella would 
ve the height of my earthly happiness. You will 
pardon my presumption ; but——”’ 
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Mr. Greenwood ceased, and looked at the count 
to ascertain the effect which his words had produced. 

The honourable and open-hearted Italian was not 
averse to this proposition. He considered his own 
affairs and prospects in Castelcicala to be so desperate 
that he was bound to make the best provision he 
could for his daughter in a free, enlightened, and 
hospitable nation. Mr. Greenwood was good looke 
ing, moving in the best society, well spoken of bya- 
peer of the realm (who, by the way, merely judged 
of Greenwood’s character by the punctuality with 
which he paid his gambling debts), and evidently 
immensely rich -—his manners were elegant, and 
his taste refined ;—and, in a word, he might be called 
a most eligible suitor for the hand of the count’s 
daughter. Not being over-well skilled in affairs 
of the heart himself, the count had not noticed the 
attachment which decidedly existed between Isabella 
and Richard Markham; and it never for a moment 
struck him that his daughter might manifest the 
most powerful repugnance to Mr. Greenwood. 

‘‘T have mo doubt,”’ said he, after a long pause, 
‘‘that Isabella will feel highly flattered by your 
good opinion of her. Indeed, I shall inform her 
without delay of the manner in which you have ex- 
pressed yourself.’’ 

‘‘ My dear sir,’’ interrupted Greenwood hastily, 
‘¢in the name of heaven tell the signora nothing at 
all about our present conversation. Her delicacy 
would be offended. Rather give me an opportunity 
of making myself better known to your daughter.’’ 

‘¢T understand you. Come and pass a week or 
two with us at Richmond. We have not a soul 
staying with us at the present moment, Mr. Mark- 
ham, who was our last guest, having returned to his 
own abode about ten days ago.” 

‘¢ This is a busy time with me,’’ began Mr. Green- 
wood; ‘‘and I could scarcely spare a week with 
justice to yourself and my own interests——”’ 

‘‘ True,” interrupted the count. ‘‘ Iwill bring 
the ladies up to town at the beginning of the new 
year. We have a very pressing invitation from the 
Tremordyns, and I will avail myself of it.’’ 
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Mr. Greenwood expressed his gratitude to the | 


count for the favour which his suit thus received ; 
and in a few minutes the Italian noble took his leave, 


more than ever convineed of the honour, wealth, and | 


business-like habits of Mr. Greenwood. 


‘¢ There,’’ suid the man of the world, as he once | 


more seated himself at the table in the dining-room, 
where he had left the baronet and Chichester, * I 
have not passed the last hour unprofitably. I have 
not only demanded the hand of the count’s lovely 
daughter, but have also persuaded the count to pay 
a few weeks’ visit to your father-in-law, Lord Tre- 
mordyn,’’ he added, addressing Sir Rupert. 

‘¢ And what goud do you propose by the latter ar- 
rangement ?'’ demanded the baronet. 

‘¢T shall get the count’s family at a house which 
Richard Markham stands no chance of visiting : for 
even if the count asked him to call upon him there, 
Markham would refuse, because he is eure to have 
read or heard that you, Sir Rupert, have married 
Lady Cecilia Huntingfield, and he would be afraid of 
meeting you at Lord Tremordyn’s residence.” 

‘¢ And why should you be so anxious to separate 
the count from Markham, since Chichester and I 
are not to be in the Steam-packet concern? ’’ 

‘¢ Because I myself could not, for certain reasons, 
visit the count’s family if I stood the chance of 
meeting that same Richard Markham.” 

Mr. Greenwood then immediately changed the 
conversation, and pushed the bottle briskly about, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


“nue DARK HOUSE.” 


MARkKuAm did not forget his appointment with the 
Resurrection Man. Jlavivg obtained the necessary 
sum from his solicitor, he determined to sacrifice it 
in propitiating a miscreant who possessed the power 
of wounding him in a tender and almost vital point. 
Accordingly we, find him, on the evening agreed 
upon, threading his way on foot amidst the maze of 
narrow streets and crooked alleys which lie in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Spitalfields Church. 

There is not probably in all London—not even in 
Saint Giles’s nor the Mint—so great an amount of 
squalid misery and fearful crime huddled together, 
as in the joint districts of Spitalfields and Bethnal 
Green. Between Shoreditch Church and Wentworth 
Street the most intense pangs of poverty, the most 
profligate morals, and the most odious crimes, rage 
vith the fury of a pestilence. 

Entire streets that are nought but sinks of misery 
and vice,—dark courts, foetid with puddles of black 
slimy water,—alleys, blocked up with heaps of filth, 
and nauseating with unwholesome odours, constitute, 
with but little varicty, the vast district of which we 
are speaking. 

The Eastern Counties’ Railway intersects Spital- 
fields and Bethnal Green. The traveller upon this 
line may catch, from the windows of the carriage in 
which he journeys, a hasty, but alas! too compre- 
hensive glance of the wretchedness and squalor of 
that portion of London. Ile may actually obtain a 
view of the interior and domestic misery peculiar to 
the neighbourhood ;—he may: penetrate, with his 
cyes, into the secrets of those abodes of sorrow, vice, 
and destitution. In summer'‘time the poor always 
have their windows open, and thus the hideous 
poverty of their rooms can be readily descried from 
the summit of the arches on which the railroad is 
constructed. 

And in those rooms may be seen women half 
naked,—some employed in washing the few rags 
which they possess,—others ironing the linen of a 
more wealthy neighbour,—a few preparing the sorry 
meal,—and numbers scolding, swearing, and quarrel- 
ling. At many of the windows, men out of work, 
with matted hair, black beards, and dressed only in 
filthy shirts and ragged trousers,—lounge all the 
day long, smoking. From not a few of the open 
casements hang tattered garments to dry in the sun. 
Around the doors children, unwashed, uncombed, 
shoeless, dirty, and uncared for—throng in num- 
bers,—a rising generation of thieves and vaga- 
bonds. 

In the districts of Spitalfields and Bethnal Green 
the police are but little particular with regard to 
street-stalls. These: portable shops are therefore 
great in number and in nuisance. Fish, fresh and 
fried,—oysters, sweet-stuff, vegetables, fruit, cheap 
publications, sop-in-the-pan, shrimps and peri- 
winkles, hair-combs, baked potatoes, liver and 
lights, curds and whcy, sheep’s heads, haddocks and 
red-herrings, are the principal comestibles which 
find vendors and purchasers in the public street. 
The public-houses and the pawnbrokers also drive an 
excellent trade in that huge section of London. 

In a former chapter we have described the region 
of Saffron Hill: all the streets and courts of that 
locality are safe and secure when compared with 
many in Bethnal Green and Spitalfields. There are 
lanes and alleys between Shoreditch and Chureh 
Street, and in the immediate neiehbourhood of the 
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Railway east of Brick Lane, through which a weil- 
dressed person would not wander with a gold chain 
round his neck, at night, were he prudent, 

Leading from the neighbourhood of Church Street 
up into the Hackney Road, is a sinuous thorough- 
fare, composed of Tyssen Street, Turk Street, Vir- 
ginia Street, and the Bird-cage Walk; and in the 
vicinity of these narrow an@ perilous ways wre the 
Wellington Road (bordered by a ditch of black mud), 
and severai vile streets, inhabited by the very lowest 
of the low, the most filthy of the squalid, und the 
most profligate of the immoral. 

We defy any city upon the face of the earth to 
produce a district equal in vice, dirt, penury, and 
fear-inspiring dens, to thesc which we are now de- 
scribing. 

The Dark House was a tavern of the lowest 
description in Brick Lane, a little north of the spot 
where the railway now intersects the street. The 
parlour of the Dark House was dirty and repulsive 
in all respects ; the gas-lights formed two enormous 
black patches upon the ceiling; the tables were 
occupied by ill-looking men, whose principal articles 
of consumption were tobacco and malt liquor, and 
the atmosphere was filled with a dense volume of 
smoke. Markham was ashamed to be seen in such 
a place and in such society ; but he consoled him- 
self with the idea that neither he nor his business 
was known to those present; and as very little no- 
tice was taken of him as he proceeded to seat him- 
self in the most retired and obscure corner, he 
speedily divested himself of the momentary embar- 
rassment which had seized upon him. 

Having satisfied himself by a glance that the Re- 
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surrection Man was not there, Richard ordered a . 


glass of spirits and water, and resolved to await 
with patience the arrival of the extortioner. 

By degrees he fell into a train of reflections in 
which he had never been-involved before. Ile was 
about to purchase the silence of a villain who had 
menaced him with exposure to a family whose good 
opinion he valued. We have suid elsewhere that he 
was a young man of the strictest honour, and thut 
he was ever animated with the most scrupulous in- 
tegrity of purpose. 
from himself the fact that he entertained a sincere 
and deep attachment for the Signora Isabella, and 
he flattered himself that he was not disagreeable tn 
her in return. Lis transient passion for Mrs. Ar- 
lington had faded away with reflection, and he now 
comprehended the immense difference between an 
evanescent flame of that nature,—a flame kindled 


He could no longer conceal . 


only by animal beauty, and unsustained by moral : 
considerations,—and the pure, chaste, and sacred - 


affection he experienced towards the charming Isa- 
bella. From the moment of his release from con- 
finement, he had never inquired after Diana—much 
less sought after her; he knew not where she was, 
nor what had become of her, and his heart was 


totally independent of any inclination in her favour. . 
He now asked himself whether he was pursuing | 
an honourable part in concealing the antecedent ' 
adventures of his life from her whose pure and - 


holy love he was so anxious to retain, whose confi- 
dence he would not lose for worlds, and whose peace 
of mind he would not for a moment sacrifice to his 
own passion or interest ? 

He had not satisfactorily answered the question 
which he had thus put to himself, when he was 
aroused from his reverie by the sound of a voice at 
i further cd of the room, which appeared familiar 
to hin, 

Glancing in that direction, he immediately recog. 
nised the well-known form andfeatnresof Mr. Talbot 
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the vulgar companion of Sir Rupert Harborough and 
Mr. Chichester. 
But how had the mighty fallen! The charitable 
gentleman now scemed to require the aid of charity 
| himself. His hat, which was originally a gossamer 
| at four-and-nine, was now so fully ventilated about 
i the crown, that it would have fetched nothing at a 
| Jews’ auction, even tho@gh George Robins himself 
had put it up for sale. His coat was out at the 
elbows, his trousers out at the knees, and his shoes 
out at the toes; he was out of cash and out of 
spirits; and as he had none of the former, he 
trusted to the kindness of the frequenters of the 
; Dark House parlour to supply him with some of 
j the latter, diluted with hot water, and rendered 
_more agreeable by means of sugar. Indeed, at the 
moment when his voice fell upon Markham's ear, he 
was just about to apply his lips to a tumbler of gin- 
' punch which a butcher had ordered for his behoof. 
‘‘Well, Mr. Pocock,” (this was Talbot’s real 
‘ name), said the butcher, ‘* how does the world use 
_ you now 2?!” 
|  ** Very bad, indeed, Mr. Griskin,”’ was the reply. 
| ‘For the last three year, come Janivary, I havn’t 





known, when I got up in the morning, where the | 


devil I should sleep at night;—and that is God | 


' Almighty’s truth.” 
‘¢1’m sorry to hear your affairs don’t mend,”’ said 
the butcher. ‘‘ For my part, 1'm getting on bloom- 
ing. I was x bankrupt only seven weeks ago.” 
| ‘6A strange manner of being successful in busi- 
‘ ness,”’ thought Markham. 
' Pye all my goods was seized by the landlord,” 
added the butcher, in a triumphant tone of voice ; 
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made me take the name of Talbot. 1 was brought 
up aS an engraver, and did pretty well until some 
four years ago, when I lost my wife and got drink. 
ing, and then every thing went wrong. One day 
I fell in with this Chichester, and he lent me some 
money. He then began telling me how he knew the 
way of making an immense fortune with very little 
trouble, and no risk or expense to myself.” 

‘So far, so good,” said the butcher. 

‘© T was hard up—lI was rendered desperate by the 
death of my wife, and, to tell the truth, I wanted to 
live an idle life. 1 had got attached to public- house 
parlours, and couldn’t sit down to work with the 
graver. So I bit at Chichester’s proposal, and he 
introduced me to the baronet.”’ 

‘‘ Another glass, Pocock,’ interrupted the but- 
cher, winking to the other inmates of the parlour. 
who were now all listening with the greatest atten- 
tion to this narrative—but none with more avidity nor 
with deeper interest than Richard Markham, who 
sate unperceived by Pocock in his obscure corner. 

‘‘ The scheme was certainly a very ingenious one,”’ 
continued Talbot, ‘‘ and descrved success. It was 
nothing more nor less than making bank-notes. I 
was used to engraving plates of that kind; and so | 
undertook the job. I don’t care if any one here 

resent goes and informs against me; perhaps I 
should be better off in a prison than out of one. But 
what goes to my heart—and what I can never for- 
get, and shall reproach myself for as long as I live, 
was the getting of a nice young fellow into a scrape, 
and making him stand Moses for the punishment, as 
you do, Griskin, for the grog.” 

‘* And who was this young chap ?’’ demanded the 


. “and so they was saved from the messenger of the | butcher. 


Court, when he come down to take possession.” 

‘Ah! 1 suppose your bankruptcy has put you 
all right again,” said Pocock. ‘‘ Nothing like a 
bankruptcy now-a-days—it makes a man’s fortune.”’ 

‘*-Yes—and no going to quod neither. 1 made a 
lot of friends of mine creditors. and so I got my 
certificate the wery same day as { passed my second 
‘examination; and now I’m as right as a trivet. 
But what ails you, though, old feller, that you can’t 
contrive to get on ?” 

‘‘The fact is,’’ said Pocock, sipping his gin- 
and-water, ‘‘I was led into bad company about 
three or four years ago, and I don’t care before who 
I say it, or who knows what infernal scrapes I was 
| partly the means of getting a nice young fellow into.”’ 
‘¢ T suppose you fell in with flash company ?” ob- 
| served the butcher. 

‘6 did indeed! J went out of my element—out 
of my proper sphere, as I may say; and when a 
man does that without the means of keeping in it, 
he’s d——d and done for at once. I fell in with a 
baronet and a swell cove of the name of Chichester, 
or Winchester, and who after all turned oui to be 
: the son of'old Chichester the pawnbroker down the 
street here. They made a perfect tool of me. | 
was fed and pampered, and lived on the fat of the 

land; and then, whon the scheme fell through, I 
was trundled off like a hoop of which a charity 
school-boy is tried. I fell into distress; and 
‘ though I’ve met this hero baronet and that thoro 
Chichester riding in their cabs, with tigers behind 
and horses before, thoy never so much as said, 
* Talbot,’ or ‘ Pocock, my tulip, here is a quod for 
ris) te] 
“ Willanous,” ejaculated the butcher. ‘‘ But of 
what natur’ was the scheme you talk of ?” 
“Why, I’ll tell you that too. I shall certainly 
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say that I was led away by those two thieves. My 
name, a8 you well know, is Bill Pocock, and they 





proclaim my own crimes; but I don’t hesitate to | bi 


‘*Once Markham. You must recollect his case. 
He was tried just about this time three years ago, 
and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment.”’ 

**Can’t say I recollect.’ " 

‘Well—this Markham was as innocent about the 
notes, as the child unborn !’’ added Pocock empha- 
tically. 

‘*T raly don’t see that you need take on so,"’ re- 
marked the butcher, ‘‘ for after all, you'd better let 
another feller get into trouble than be locked up in 
lavender yourself.’’ 

‘© It was an unfortunate event,’’ said Pocock, 
shaking his head solemnly, ‘‘ and nothing has pros- 
pered with me since. But what vexes me as much 
as all the rest, is to think of the conduct of those 
two chaps, Chichester and the baronet. They pre- 
tended not to know who I] was, when I one day 
stopped them in Regent Street, and wanted to bor- 
row a few pounds of them. The baronet turns round, 
and ‘says to his pal, ‘ Who the devil is that fellow 2 
and Chichester puts up his eye-glass, stares at me 
through it for five minutes, and says, ‘‘ Vy good 
man, we never yive alms to people uniless they 
have certificates of good character to show.’ 

‘‘Perbups you wasn’t over swell in your tog- 
gery ?’’ said the butcher. 

“Why—no: I don’t think I was so well dressed 
then as [am now. 

“The devil you wasn’t! Well then, if ain’t no 
wonder if so be they slighted you; for ono 
wouldn’t think as how you was titivated off at 
present to go to the Quoen’s le-vee.” 

“Come, no joking,’ exclaimed Pocock. “I 
have told you my story, and if you think it 
is a good one, and are inclined to do mo & 
service, you can just order in a chop or o 
steak, for I think I could manage to eat a 


With all my heart,” said the butcher, who was 
a good-natured man in his way, and who, havisg 
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‘+ Who the devil are you ?”” demanded Chichester, 
recovering his presence of mind sooner than the 
baronet ; for both were astounded at this unexpected 
and very embarrassing encounter. : 

‘Upon my honour, the man must be mistaken,” 
murmured Sir Rupert Harborough. 

‘So far from being mistaken,”’ cried Pocock, 
‘¢ you were the very fellows I was talking avout just 
now. Gentlemen,” he added, turning towards the 
people seated at the various tables, ‘‘thege are the 
two swells that led me into the scrape I told you 
about just now. And now they pretend not to 
know me!”’ 

“What does the fellow mean?’ said Chichester, 
in an impudent tone: *‘ do you know, Hurborough?’’ 

**’Pon my honour, not I1.’” 

‘¢Then I will tell you who I am,”’ ejaculated the 
engraver. ‘‘I am the man who forged the plates 
from which the bank-notes were struck, that got 
poor Richard Markham condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment in the Compter; and you know us 
well as possible that Ae suffered for our crime.”’ 

Chichester and the baronet were stupefied by this 
sudden and unexpected exposure. 

They knew not what to say or do; and their 
countenances betrayed their guilt. 

‘‘Yes, gentlemen,’’ resumed Pocock, growing 
excited, ‘‘ these are the men whom some extra- 
ordinary chance—some providential or devilish 
design—has brought here this evening to confirm 
ail I have told you.” 

‘6 Devil take this impudence!’’ cried Chichester, 
now once more recovering his wonted self- possession, 
and determining to brave the accusation out: ‘! my 
name isn’t Chichester—you’re quite mistaken, my 
good feilow—I can assure you that you are.’’ 

‘* Liar !’’ cried the engraver, furiously : ‘‘ J should 
know you both amongst a million! ”’ 

‘¢ And so should I,””’ calmly observed Markham, 
now advancing from his obscure corner, and appear- 
ing in the presence of those who so little expected to 
see him there. 

A tremendous sensation now prevailed in the 
room, and those who were spectators anxiously 
awaited the result of this strange drama. 

‘* Yes—there are indeed the villains to whom I 
am indebted for all the miseries I have endured,”’ 
continued Markham. ‘ But say not that a lucky 
accident brought ws all here together this night,— 
think not that a mere chance occasioned the present 
meeting of the deceivers and the deceived :—no; it 
was the will of the Almighty, to establish the inno. 
cence of an injured man! ”’ 

A solemn silence succeeded these words, which 
were delivered in a tone which produced an impres- 
sion of awe upon all who heard them. Even the de- 
praved and hardened men that were present on this 
occasion, in the parlour of the Dark House, gazed 
with respect upon the young man who dared to speak 
of the Almighty in that den of dissipation. 

Markham continued after a short pause :— 

‘* Were it not that I should be involving in ruina 
man who has spontaneously come forward to pro- 
claim his own guilt, to declare his repentance, and 
to assert my innocence—without hope of reward 
from me, and even without knowing that God had 
sent me hither to overhear every word he uttered— 
were it not that I should be inflicting upon Aim the 
deepest injury, I would this moment assign you to 
the custody of the police, as the instigators of the 
diabolical fraud in which Talbot was your tool, and 
I your scape-goat. But thpgh I shall take no steps 
to punish you, heaven will not allow you to triumph 
in your career 9f turpitude ! " 
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realised a considerable sum by his late bankruptcy, 
was disposed to be generous: ‘‘ you shall have as 
good a supper, and as much lush as you can stow 
away. Here, Dick,’’ he cried, addressing himself 
-to the waiter, “run round to my shop, and ask the 
old ’ooman for a nice steak; and then get it fried 
for me along with some inguns. And, Dick, let's 
have some taturs.’’ 

The waiter disappeared to execute these orders, 
and the conversation was then resumed upon the 
former topic. 

Pocock entered into all the details with which the 
reader is already acquainted; and Markham who 
had made up his mind how to act, was determined 
to allow him to disclose spontaneously as much as 
be thought fit, before he should reveal himself. He 
sate in his obscure corner, shading his face with his 
hands, and affecting to be deeply interested in the 
columns of the Morning Advertiser, which lay the 
wrong way upwards before him. 

The moment Pocock had begun to speak upon 
matters which so deeply interested him, Richard had 
become an attentive listener, and, as, that individual 
proceeded, and he found within his reach a means 
of establishing his innocence, his brain seemed 
to be excited with joy—even to delirium. His 
pulse throbbed violently—his heart palpitated 
audibly. Much as he had loathed that den when he 
first entered it, he would now have fallen down, and 
kissed its dirty, saw-dust covered floor. 

Hour after hour had passed away; the clock had 
struck eleven, and still the Resurrection Man did 
not make his appearance. 

The butcher and Pocock were discussing thei: 
supper, and Markham was just thinking of accost- 
ang the latter, when the door was suddenly opened 
with great violence, and two persons muffled up in 
pea-coats, carrying enormous sticks, and smoking 
cigars, precipitated themselves into the parlour of 
the Dark House. 

‘*D—n me, what a lark !’’ ejaculated one, fling- 
ing himself upon a seat, and laughing heartily : ‘* but 
we're quite safe in here. I[ know this place; and 
the policeman lost sight of us, before we reached 
the door.”’ 

‘‘ Upon my honour, I cannot say that I admire 
frolics of this kind,’’ observed the other; ‘it is 
really ridiculous to break Jamps up at this end of the 
town. But, my God! what a neighbourhood you 
have brought me into! I couldn’t have suspected 
that there was such a district in London.” 

‘IT told you that you would do good if you would 
come with me to my father,’’ said the first speaker. 
‘* The old boy was quite delighted at the idea of a 
baronet condescending to sup with him; and you 
saw how he shelled out the blunt to me when he had 
imbibed his third glass of the punch.”’ 

The latter portion of this conversation was uttered 
in whispers, and the two gentlemen again laughed 
heartily—doubtless because they had succeeded in 
the business which had that evening brought them 
to the eastern regions of London, 

In the midst of that second burst of hilarity, Mr. 
Pocock rose from his seat and advanced slowly to- 
wards the two new-comers. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,’’ he exclaimed, ‘ this is an 
honour which you do us poor folks in Spitalfields. 
Come—you needn’t stare so confounded hard at me. 
How are you, Chichester? Been to see the old 
gentleman at the sign of the Lombardy Arms—three 
balls, eh ? Two chances to one that the things put 
up the spout will never come down again, eh? ”’ 

The butcher burst out into a roar of laughter, which 
was <choed by several other inmates of the room. 
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‘* Well spoken,” said Mr. Chicaester, perceiving 
that he was in no danger, and therefore assuming an 
air of bravado. 

‘6 Upon my honour, I can’t comprehend all this,”’ 
muttered the baronet. ‘‘ Let us go, my dear fellow 
—I do not admire your Spitalfields’ riff-rat¥.”’ 

‘* Yes—go—depart !’’ cried Markham ;: “ or 
else I shall not be able to restrain my indignation.’’ 

‘* They shan’t go without a wolloping, however,” 
said the butcher, very coolly taking off his apron, 
and turning up the sleeves of his blue stuff jacket. 
‘ST ll take one—who ’Il tackle the other ? ”’ 

‘*T will,’’ cried a barber’s boy, laying aside his pipe, 
taking a long pull at the porter, and then advancing 
towards the two adventurers with clenched fists. 

‘6 Stop—stop, J implore you!’ ejaculated Mark- 

ham. ‘I ask not for such vengeance as this—no 
violence, I beseech you.’’ 
‘* Let ’s give it em in true John Bull style, and 
knock all that cursed dandy nonsense out of ’em,’’ 
tried the butcher; and before Richard could inter- 
fere farther, he felled the baronet with one blow of 
his tremendous fist. 

The barber forthwith pitched into the fashion- 
able Mr. Chichester, who struggled in vain to defend 
bimeelf. The baronet rose ; and the butcher instantly 
took his head ‘into chancery,” and pummelled him 
to his heart’s content. 

Assoon as Chichester and Sir Rupert were so 
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severely thrashed that they were covered all over 
with bruises, and could scarcely stand upon their 
legs, the butcher and the barber kicked them into 
the open air, amidst the shouts and acclamations of 
all the inmates of the Dark House parlour. 

When order was once more restored, Markham 
addressed himself to the two champions who had 
avenged him in their own peculiar style, and not only 
thanked them for their well-meant though mistaken 
kindness, but also gave them munificent proofs of his 
bounty. 

‘And now,”’ said Richard, turning towards 
Pocock, ‘‘are you willing to sign a declaration of 
my innocence ? ’”’ 

“‘On condition that the paper shall never be used 
against me,’’ answered the engraver. 

‘** Could I not this moment give you into custody 
to the police, upon your own confession of having 
forged the plate from which the bank-notes were 
printed ? ”’ 

‘* Certainly : I was wrong to make any conditions. 
You are a man of honour.”’ 

Markham proceeded to draw up the declaration 
referred to; and Pocock signed it with a firm and 
steady hand. 

This ceremony being completed, Richard placed 
Bank of England notes for fifty pounds in the en- 
graver’s hand. 

“Accept this,” he said, “‘as a token of my 
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